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THE FLOATING HARBOUR AND THE ‘TOWER OF St. STEPHENS, BRISTOL 


This painting in the Bristol Art Gallery was reproduced on the jacket of Volume One and there have 
been requests that it should be available in permanent form in Volume Two. 


The pict 
bridge, 1 
work to 
commen 


Quay w 


ure by C. P. Knight (1829-1897) shows a section of the City Docks looking towards the Draw- 
10w replaced by St. Augustine’s Bridge. It marks the scene of the earliest dock constructional 
be undertaken at the port. The work—consisting of a quay and trench 2,400 feet long—was 
ced in 1240 and completed in 1247 at a cost of £5,000, a substantial sum in those days. The 
as regarded as one of the wonders of England and it became world-famous. The site was 


purchased from the Abbot Bradstone in 1239, and in 1240 Henry III issued an appeal to— 


ee 


ee 


ee 


‘all his honest men dwelling in La Redclive’ saying, ‘since our beloved burgesses 
of Bristol, for the common profit of the town of Bristol, as well as of your suburb, 
have begun a certain Trench in the Marsh of St. Augustine, &c., which trench 
indeed they cannot perfect without great charges; we therefore command _ you, 
that since, from the bettering of the port, no small advantage will accrue, not 
only to the said burgesses, but also to you, who are partakers of the same liberties 
which our said burgesses have in the said town, and are joined with them both in 
scots and lot, that you lend the same assistance as they do; as it will be also very 
profitable and useful to you to have the work of the trench happily completed, 
according to what shall fall to your share, together with all our burgesses; and so 


‘effectually that the aforesaid work, which we regard as our own, receive no delay 
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through any defect in you’ ”’. 


John and Sebastian Cabot sailed from the Quay in 1497 with a crew of Bristol sailors to make their 


landing 


on the coast of North America. 
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Preface 


THE second volume of At the Port of Bristol covers one of the most formative 
periods in the long history of the Port. Within those fifteen years from the ist 
January 1900 to the 31st December 1914 the Royal Edward Dock was built, 
a concept of the last decade of the Victorians. Unlike those two worthy concepts 
of the 1860’s and the 1870’s, the Avonmouth Dock and the Portishead Dock, 
this Royal Edward Dock quickly began to show the success which its generous 
dimensions deserved. Sixty years after its opening it can be seen that it ranks in 
historic scale with the creation of the Floating Harbour in place of the tidal 
rivers of ancient Bristol by the building from 1803 to 1809 of entrance locks at 
Hotwells and with the digging in the years from 1240 to 1247 of St. Augustine’s 
Reach to form a new arm to the Harbour by joining the River Frome to the 
River Avon along the western side of the city. 

The steady and almost inevitable success of the Royal Edward Dock over the 
last sixty years sometimes seems so taken for granted that its place as an out- 
standing event in the millennium of Bristol history is overlooked. That the great 
dock at Portbury, the concept of the late 1950’s, has for reasons lying outside the 
will of Bristol not yet come to pass is a disaster of the first magnitude for the City 
as may be shown all too swiftly. 

Behind the material events at the Port from 1900 to 1914 we find among the 
members of the Docks Committee some of the most dynamic men the City 
Council has ever sent to guide the destinies of the Port. Alderman Twiggs was 
Chairman from 1908 to 1924 and in 1910 the Docks Committee was streamlined 
from a rather cumbersome number of members to the efficient form of eleven 
members—a number which has since sufficed. If the citizens were fortunate, for 
the most part, in their elected members whom the Council sent to the Port at 
this time, how fortunate the Docks Committee in finding as their new General 
Manager in 1911, Dennis Ross-Johnson. His energy matched theirs and his 
ability was outstanding. 

The scheme of the second volume differs materially from the first. It was the 
intention of the present General Manager, Mr. George Edney, that some account 
should be written of the modern years of the Port by somebody who had for many 
years lived with it. The first volume might therefore have begun at or perhaps a 
few years before 1900 since Charles Wells in his Short History of the Port of 
Bristol published in 1908 had dealt with the nineteenth century and the 
building of the Royal Edward Dock. A careful rereading of the events at the 
Port in the nineteenth century, as a sort of running start before emergence into 
the twentieth, showed however that a re-assessment of certain accepted views 
on those nineteenth-century events was necessary in order that such views should 
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not live on unchallenged to cloud consideration of continuing circumstances in 
the twentieth. 

The first volume was therefore not an attempt to rewrite or replace Wells but 
a re-assessment of the nineteenth century. The present volume begins where 
Wells more or less ended and goes more widely into Port events than did the 
first volume. The present work is very much based on Port documents and Port 
knowledge. Some information has been taken from local newspapers and 
acknowledgment is duly made in regard to the few books consulted for minor 
information. 

My first thanks on this occasion go to the Bristol Docks Committee for their 
kindness in allowing me to have generous access to Port documents. It would 
take many years to read their archives and the temptation is to go reading on 
and on with new facts and aspects pouring into the mind to increase knowledge 
and subtly alter the view of affairs. My thanks again go to all those who were 
mentioned at the outset of the first volume. I would however particularly thank 
Mr. George Edney for his continued kindness and essential interest during the 
writing of the second volume. I also once again thank Miss Vera Flower for her 
patience and ability in typing my manuscript so presentably. 

From House of Kings, 1850-1950, the centenary book of his family firm, 
Alderman L. K. Stevenson, Chairman of C. J. King and Sons Ltd., has kindly 
agreed to the use in this volume of photographs of Christopher John King and 
Charles King. The ready courtesy of Mr. Jack Jones, General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers Union, enables photographs of Ben Tillett and 
Ernest Bevin from The History of the T.U.C. 1868-1968 to be shown. 

Several photographs and the maps of the three docks have been reproduced 
from the 1913 Official Handbook of the Port kindly sent me by Mr. R. Alderslade, 
a friend and former colleague at the Town Clerk’s Office. Mr. T. L. Martin, the 
Port Engineer-in-Chief, generously gave me of his time to enable photographs 
in his office to be used. Those writing in Bristol of Bristol necessarily haunt the 
City’s fine Central Reference Library in College Green and Mr. G. Langley has 
greatly helped me in the search for documents and photographs there. 

The preface to a book is usually written last and as the book goes to press I 
hope it will give those interested but unversed in port affairs some idea of the 
problems that those managing a port have to solve from time to time. 


W.G.N. 
Long Ashton, 
April, 1970. 
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1900: 


The World, the City and the Port 


Man measures everything he can, one way or another. The arithmetic of time 
is a concept of man’s mind, one of a set of measurements held by man against the 
shifting patterns of the natural world, against the daylight and the dark, against 
the ebb and flow of the tides. The last day of the century, that great time-mark, 
is however often uncelebrated by unusual event so that fireworks, festivities and 
good or ill resolves are rigged up for the occasion to the accompaniment in a 
maritime city of ships’ sirens and around the port perimeter a hoarse concerto of 
factory hooters. The approaching end of a century causes men to give more 
serious and definite thought to their circumstances than they otherwise would. 
For the Victorians this was certainly so. For one thing the unusually long reign 
of Victoria had in the natural order of things to come to an end one day and 
many sober-minded persons reflected with concern that the gay Edward would 
then come to the throne. Their concern was misdirected. 

It was not the Victorians’ only concern. The British army had run into the 
boulders of the Boer War. Furthermore, as the Western Daily Press of the 2nd 
January 1900 recorded, ““The German Emperor having decided to celebrate 
the new year as the commencement of the twentieth century, special functions 
were held. The Kaiser in a noteworthy speech to the army spoke of his deter- 
mination to increase the navy.” We see the irony of the stiff array of German 
generals being told of the future for admirals. We hear the fate of countless sea- 
men being pronounced by an impatient, tactless militarist before the twentieth 
century was arithmetically begun. For though the Old Prayer Book decreed 
otherwise, the hundredth year such as the year 1900 1s strictly recorded as part 
of the nineteenth rather than the twentieth century. 

Kaiser Wilhelm the Second was not alone in making a decision on that hilltop 
of time. On the last day of 1899 Alderman Proctor Baker gave up the chairman- 
ship of the Bristol Docks Committee, the port authority of Bristol which he had 
dominated for so long. It was more than fifty years since the day in 1848 when 
the Corporation of Bristol had taken over the Bristol Dock Company which 
between 1803 and 1809 had dockised Bristol harbour by building entrance locks 
across the River Avon at Hotwells eight miles up the river. Each year since 1848 
the City Council had selected aldermen and councillors to serve on the Docks 
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Committee to direct port affairs at the City Docks and from 1884 onwards at the 
newly-acquired Avonmouth and Portishead Docks near the river’s mouth. 

On and off during that fifty years one scheme or another was being put 
forward for building piers, docks or locks at or near where the River Avon 
joined the River Severn to merge in the Bristol Channel, so that at that pier or 
within those docks or locks those ships too large to navigate the then tortuous 
Avon might safely berth. The slow increase in the size of ships from 1850 to 1900 
was but a lagging use of the legacy of the more rapid Brunel to whose design was 
built at Bristol in the 1830’s the steamship Great Western, the larger steamship 
Great Britain in the 1840’s and the mammoth Great Eastern at London in 
the 1850’s. Neither of the two larger of Brunel’s ships won the commercial 
success of the smaller Great Western, the first steamship designed and used as 
a regular Atlantic liner. 

A mile along the Somerset coast from the mouth of the Avon, Portishead Pier 
had been opened in 1868. On the Gloucestershire mudflats at the rivermouth 
the Avonmouth Dock was opened in 1877 and across the river at Portishead 
again, the Portishead Dock was opened on the site of Portishead Creek in 1879. 
Not one of these ventures was undertaken by the City Corporation because of 
the concern felt about the annual subsidy already paid from the city rates to 
meet an apparent but misrepresented deficit on the docks at Bristol. Thus the 
Avonmouth and Portishead projects were carried out by public companies under 
statutory powers obtained from Parliament. Undue competition in the charges 
levied then threatened to ruin the two dock companies and to impoverish the 
Bristol Corporation who eventually solved the problem of competition within 
the Port by purchasing the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks in 1884. 

All was not yet well. Marine architects continued, though at a lesser pace 
than Brunel, to design larger and larger ships, and shipowners to have them 
built. One of the classic port problems bedevilled the 1890’s at the Port of Bristol. 
Would the larger ships come to the Port if a dock with a larger entrance lock 
were built? ‘The answer to this problem is in the first instance classically simple. 
In the long run ports either progress or decline and with them the communities 
based upon them. Larger ships customarily run at lower freight costs than smaller 
ships and if the larger entrance locks are not built the larger ships cannot come 
and when, as mostly, competition is free, cargoes at lower freight rates go else- 
where. In a time of marked increase in the size of ships it is a grasp of this plain 
truth and then the courage to build anew that measures the true stature of a 
Port administration. 

There are more problems and more intricate problems to be considered in the 
matter of building a new dock than the one posed in the last paragraph, but the 
big question was therein put. The problem of likely profit or loss was not in fact 
the foremost question either for the continuing or for a growing level of pros- 
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THe ENTRANCE Lock, Ciry Docks 


F’RomM RownHAM HILx in Somerset we look across the River Avon to the Entrance Lock at 
Cumberland Basin. A collier is entering the lock completed in 1873. ‘The Avon flows between the 
Port ‘Tobacco Warehouses and under Ashton Swing Bridge upon the right of the picture to flow 


out left and enter the Avon Gorge. 


To the right of the Entrance Lock can be seen the shape of two earlier locks now closed. Hotwells, 
once a Georgian spa, lies to the left. Beyond Cumberland Basin the Floating Harbour stretches 


away unseen into the fair city where the view dissolves in summer haze. 


perity at dock-owning Bristol. The vital question was progress or decline and to 
hinge the question on finance was to put the emphasis on the advice and the 
forecasts of accountants whose true and limited function with other technical 
advisers would be no more and no less than to advise and at worst to warn. The 
man to whom it falls to make and carry through such a decision, and fate often 
fines it down to one vital man, such a man local though he be needs the vision 
and courage ofa statesman. St. Paul has comfortable words for him in ‘“‘Whether 
there be prophecies they shall fail.”” And in place of ‘prophecies’ he may justi- 
fiably read ‘long-term forecasts of Dock revenues.’ Perhaps it is the proximity to 
sea air which clouds or distorts the glossy surface of the crystal ball. Some 1907 
estimates of future balances of Dock revenue up to 1967 will be displayed in due 
course. And that swift machine, the computer, does not escape St. Paul’s dictum 
in this particular matter for that, too, cannot ‘unscrew the inscrutable’ by fore- 
casting the future of a new dock. 

As shown in the first volume the bogey of the cost to the ratepayers of an 
annual subsidy for any new dock schemes at the rivermouth was the battle-cry 
of certain civic leaders and others who opposed such projects. Many of these 
opponents had fixed property or rooted business interests around Bristol Harbour 
or were resident in wealthy and heavily-rated Clifton with no material interest 
in the trade of the Port. Those in favour of a progressive dock policy were in a 
majority throughout most of the 1890’s, but their support was divided between 
three rivermouth schemes, namely, a second dock at Avonmouth, an extended 
dock at Portishead or a dockised River Avon with large locks at the river’s 
mouth. The frustration of that powerful and progressive councillor, Charles 
Wills, can well be understood as his great and adroit opponent, Alderman 
Proctor Baker, the Bristol miller, was able for most of the 1890’s to cancel out the 
progressives and devote Dock expenditure to developments within Bristol 
Harbour alongside which his great flour mills had been built. 

By the end of the eighteen-nineties, however, an enlarged and enlightened 
electorate had begun to tire of the City Council’s dock charades. Gompared 
with the noisy agitation for the extinction of the Bristol Dock Company in 1848 
the influence of the electorate was almost a silent one. The people had listened, 
were tired of listening, had made up their minds and were finding the voting 
power and the men to do what they wished. It was the fiscal reforms of Sir 
Robert Peel’s government in the 1840’s which were the prelude to Victorian 
prosperity and it was his repeal of the corn tax on foreign grain and of the 
obsolete Navigation Acts and of protectionist duties on foreign imports, rather 
than the extinction of the Bristol Dock Company in 1848 which in the second 
half of the century brought more prosperity to Bristol and the Port and at last 
brought much-needed new men and new trades into the old-established com- 
munity of Bristol business. 


Whilst it is to the fiscal reforms of Peel that we look for the increasing pros- 
perity of Bristol from the 1850’s onward, it is to the gradual effects of electoral 
reform and of the Education Acts that we look for the enlargement and the 
enlightenment of the electorate. When the new men had securely established 
their factories and their businesses they began to interest themselves in city 
government and gain support for election to the City Council. As late as 1882, 
fourteen out of the twenty members of the Docks Committee appointed by the 
City Council had their principal business interests in trade or industry directly 
connected with the Port and of the other six only one, James Derham, a shoe 
manufacturer by then employing up to 2,000 people, could be said to be an 
industrialist of the post-1850 order. By 1887 when Robert Gray Tovey the first 
Labour councillor came on the Docks Committee of 19 members, it would only 
be safe to say that six members had direct Port interests and of the others four 
at least could be termed new industrialists. 

Throughout the 1890’s the number of Dock members with direct dock 
interests remained much the same although the passing years brought about 
individual changes in membership, but Proctor Baker could no longer rely 
within the Docks Committee upon the solid support even of those with similar 
dock interests to oppose development schemes at the mouth of the river. Indeed 
in the historic Council debate of the 20th June 1893, when Proctor Baker 
persuaded the Council to revoke the recent decision to build a new dock at 
Avonmouth, Proctor Baker was only supported by his brother, Arthur Baker 
and one other corn merchant out of the six Dock members with dock interests. 
From 1890 to 1899 it would be as idle to look for the hard core of opponents of 
dock extension among those members with dock interests as it would be to look 
exclusively at either the Conservative or the Liberal members of the Docks 
Committee. Proctor Baker’s trump card was the prospect of an addition of from 
1/3d. to 1/6d. in the £ to the annual city rates if a big scheme of dock extension 
were put in hand. An increase in the rate in the £ was and is a theme always 
calculated to give pause to a councillor with cold feet, a marginal seat or both. 

The last paragraph of the first volume asked what these new men, men without 
the benefit of day-to-day association with a port industry, could know of port 
complexities. ““[he new men brought new talent and devotion but the new men 
needed time. They took time and they learnt’’. Before we pass on to see what the 
the new men did with the power they inherited on the first day of January 1900 
it would be well to look at the world, the city and the port in the year 1goo. 

The British Empire was at its zenith. The British Navy was held in as much 
esteem as at the death of Nelson and the British merchant fleet was the largest 
in the world. Britain had never been so rich in real wealth even if there were 
levels of poverty and a degree of unemployment that would not be tolerated 
today. Despite the muddled horrors of the Crimean War in the mid eighteen- 
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fifties and the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and 1871 the century should be 
considered a comparatively tranquil one for Europe after the end of the 
Napoleonic war in 1815. The British had their small colonial wars which usually 
added large slabs of territory to the imperial holding. The Boer War was 
rumbling surprisingly and depressingly on throughout the year 1900 with what 
were then high casualty lists in both professional soldiers and civilian volunteers. 
The nineteenth century and the Boer commandoes were handing on a guerrilla 
problem which the twentieth century has yet, militarily, to solve. 

These wars, and particularly the British colonial wars, scale down both in 
size and immediate consequence to the level of local wars by comparison with the 
continental upheaval of the Napoleonic war after which for eighty-five years the 
monarchs and diplomats of Europe had for most of the time successfully plastered 
over the eternal cracks in the international structure arid hung thereon impressive 
regal wallpaper. It is far too simple to think it is always within the power of 
rulers and diplomats to control or even guide the trend of international affairs 
but an intelligent elderly citizen in almost any west European country towards 
the end of the nineteenth century would have reason to feel far more complacent 
about the result and prospects of secret diplomacy as long practised than such a 
man would feel today in an era of alleged open diplomacy. 
~ In 1900 Europe was more heavily armed than at any previous time but the 
long years of comparative peace, the systems of foreign alliances and the balances 
of power through armed strength, these things led in the main to a feeling of 
security and complacency except for a minority in poverty and those who wished 
to bring about their betterment. In such times of continuity a community settles 
into social strata which for long endure even though many individuals may move 
up or down the social scale. Bristol was no exception to this pattern of most west 
European cities. 

Bristol in 1900 had a wider diversity of trades and industries than ever before 
with the tobacco of W. D. & H. O. Wills and the cocoa of J. S. Fry & Sons as 
obvious peaks. The printing industry headed by E. S. & A. Robinson and by 
Mardon, Sons and Hall was no less progressive and in East Bristol the iron and 
galvanising works of the pioneer John Lysaght had expanded apace. The 
population of Bristol and its cluster was found to be larger than ever at 365,000 
persons in the 1901 census. And Bristol had at about that time more master men 
living within or near the city than at any period before or since. It is true that 
many of these were only masters of small or medium-sized concerns but, bene- 
volent or domineering or for the most part neither or both, the employers were 
visible and known to those who worked for them. The rule of unknown men in 
distant boardrooms had hardly yet begun. 

Never had there been such a rich texture of activity in the old city. Amuse- 
ments flourished. There were two theatres, the splendid Princes Theatre and the 
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AT THE PORT OF BRISTOL 
Volume Two 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
1900 — 1914 





THE AVONMOUTH HOTEL 


‘THIS GATHERING IN STRANGE VARIETY of costumes on Mafeking Day, Saturday, the 19th May 
igoo, is to celebrate a Boer war triumph, a day that in our great cities ended in night orgies of 


imperial relief. 


The photograph is used by courtesy of Mrs. Ethel Thomas of 55 Cook Street, Avonmouth to 
whose collection it came from Miss A. Hurley. So far no elderly resident has been found to identify 


this mixed assembly at the Avonmouth Hotel more than half a mile north of Avonmouth village. 


Within two years John Aird’s engineers moved in and from 1g1o to 1914. the hotel was appro- 
priately styled the ‘“‘Continental Hotel”’ since it served emigrants from Europe bound for Canada 


aboard the Roya] Steamship Company’s liners. 


unregenerate Royal; the Empire music-hall was what is now only a tradition 
and there were two professional football clubs as well as a Rugby club of national 
repute. If W. G. Grace had departed from the County Cricket Ground at 
Ashley Down, Gilbert Jessop was there to put fielders, spectators and nearby 
householders in diminishing degrees of peril. Playing for a draw rightly provoked 
ribald abuse. This was the golden age of cricket since the middle classes were not 
yet taxed out of letting their carefree sons add colour to the lovely meadow game 
for a few sweet summers before the shades of the counting-house need descend. 
Moreover, Saturday afternoons were becoming a weekly festival for all classes 
of lesser performers at cricket in summer and at football in winter. Even as on 
Sunday evenings churches and chapels held massed congregations where 
voluminous singing compulsively confirmed the faithful, even so upon the 
previous night inns and taverns were joyfully full. There were rowing eights on 
Bristol Harbour. Keep a little above the poverty line, be free of the common 
mischances of humanity, and life in 1900 was good—particularly when compared 
with the standards of earlier and remembered decades. Even down in St. Judes, 
then the parish of parishes for the submerged tenth, the late and hurrying 
wayfarer would hear from alehouses the “‘sound of revelry by night’’. It is here 
stated from first-hand knowledge that the cheap sympathy of some modern 
intellectuals for the ordinarily fortunate Bristolian unburdened by an excess of 
progeny and earning £1 per week or somewhat more in the year 1900 is mis- 
placed and to have sympathised face to face with such a man would have been 
regarded, at the best, as a condescending impertinence. But at £1 a week a man 
had to be of temperate habits with his household affairs managed by a prudent 
and capable wife. There was little margin for calamity. ‘Thus when we come to 
consider the well-being of those whose livelihood lay at the Port it will be well to 
bear in mind that 25/- a week enabled life to be lived more easily and that 30/- 
a week permitted quite a marked increase in comfort and the pleasures of life. 
These differentials seem trifling in the 1960’s, but were very marked at the price 
levels of the 1900's. 

And now with some background upon the canvas it 1s time to turn to the 
portrait of the Port in and around the year 1goo. There were three docks within 
the Port, all now owned by the Corporation and managed by their Bristol Docks 
Committee. The port limits ran down Channel as far as the Steep Holm, the 
rocky island so prominent in profile from Weston-super-Mare. From Steep 
Holm the port limit followed a line to the north-east in about the middle of the 
Bristol Channel to the Denny, an island rock the haunt of hawks and seabirds 
midway between Avonmouth and the Monmouthshire shore. From there 
the port boundary went up the River Severn to meet the port limit of the Port of 
Gloucester near Sharpness Docks. From this most easterly point the Bristol port 
limits ran back along the foreshore to the mouth of the River Avon and in the 
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same way it came back along the Somerset foreshore from a westernmost point in 
Bridgwater Bay. The Port could charge dues on shipping other than on Crown 
ships entering these limits, but in fact did not do so on ships or craft bound to or 
from the Sharpness or Gloucester Docks. 

In the year 1900 the City Docks remained the busiest dock system within the 
Port. Avonmouth Dock and Portishead Dock lagged far behind the City Docks 
in both the tonnage of ships entering and in the inward and outward cargoes. 
Larger ships could enter the Avonmouth and the Portishead Docks than could 
reach the City Docks, but the City Docks could receive at this time nearly all 
ships able to carry the size of cargo required for Bristol and the near region. A 
ship of rather more than 300 feet in length could reach Bristol comfortably 
enough and in 1894 the Cedar Bank of 326 feet was the longest ship to arrive 
there in the nine years up to 1895. Trade tended more then than today to remain 
upon accustomed routes and though ships were to increase greatly in size 
within the next few years there was not to be the remarkable acceleration in size 
which the 1960’s have seen. 

Overseas shipping entering the Port had increased from 129,000 net register 
tons in 1850 to 848,000 tons in the year ended the 30th April 1900 and coastwise 
shipping from 513,000 tons to 764,000 tons. As to imports from foreign parts the 
increases were equally striking though the total tonnage cannot be quoted so 
precisely. Grain had risen eight-fold from about 80,000 tons in 1861 to about 
650,000 tons in 1900, flour from 800 tons in 1866 to 66,000 tons; these figures 
reflect the doubling of Bristol’s population between 1861 and 1go1, the change 
from home-grown to foreign grain and the growth of the port mills to the detri- 
ment of the old-time country miller. The beasts of the field were the Port’s best 
customers with about 200,000 tons of maize and 200,000 tons of barley and even 
of mankind’s 175,000 tons of wheat, much offal in the form of bran, sharps and 
middlings went to feed the herds. Furthermore, John Robinson who came to 
Bristol in 1860 to crush oilseeds and with imported oilcake make feeding stuffs 
for farm animals, moved from St. Philips Marsh in 1877 to set up his large mill 
at Bathurst near the Floating Harbour. The imports of seeds and oilcake in 1861 
were 2,400 tons, 29,000 tons in 1878 and 65,000 tons in our basic year 1900. ‘The 
import of mineral oil in barrels grew from 337 tons in 1866 to 54,000 tons in 
1900; sugar from 54,000 tons in 1861 when it came preponderantly raw along 
with rum and molasses from the West Indies, Brazil, Cuba, Java, Mauritius and 
Manilla, to 78,000 tons in 1900, but by then mostly refined from the Continent. 
Bacons, hams, butter, cheese and lard from America soared from about 1,000 
tons in 1861 to 43,000 tons in 1900. Timber from abroad increased from 84,000 
tons in 1866 to about 175,000 tons in 1900. Other of the principal imports from 
foreign parts were reflecting the growth of industry, commerce and population 
within the city and the region. 


Those yet to be initiated into the mystery and romance of a port and the ships 
it harbours will wonder why it was possible to give the tonnage of ships entering 
in certain years (rounded off to the nearest thousand tons) and yet be less precise 
about the total amount of goods imported. Without going into complications, 
it may be said that a ship entering a harbour pays dues on the tonnage shown in 
the ship’s registration document issued after measurement usually according to 
international code by the government of the country where the ship is registered. 
The ship’s register has to be shown to the harbour authority who are thus able to 
record exact figures. The documents for cargo upon. which harbour dues have 
also to be paid are not so obliging, even to this day. So if we turn to the annual 
report of the Port of Bristol for the year that ended on the goth April 1900 we 
find animals counted as in biblical days by the head—1,378 horses—15,915 oxen 
—8,448 sheep—though how much more nobly the great Tyndale recorded the 
driving of Jacob’s flocks past Esau. ‘To return to pedestrian prose, lemons and 
oranges were recorded as coming in 128,825 boxes. Grain was recorded in 1900 
by the quarter and the weight of the quarter, built up from eight bushelfuls, 
varied according as to whether the grain being measured in the wooden bushel 
was heavy or light grain, wheat or oats for example. Grain tonnage was usually 
taken as 5 quarters to the ton. Today suction elevators and automatic weighers 
eat grain by the ton and no more are the bushellers the key men in what could be 
the dusty hell of a grain ship’s hold. Again, wines and spirits were given in 
puncheons, pipes or in dozens of bottles, timber in standards or. loads. So the 
word ‘‘about” is often justified in quoting cargo in tons. Moreover, rounded 
figures make easier reading and with most sources of information given in the 
text or at the end of the book, those needing more exactitude may be able to 
search where it may be found. 

However, on the evening of the 31st December 1899, some. Docks Office 
clerk burnt the midnight oil in converting the weights of goods into tons and 
error-haunted went wearily home perhaps by electric tram or perhaps was sent 
home by horse cab. At pages 299 to 301 of Letter Book 39 in the Port Archives 
there is a copy of the following letter written on the 1st January 1900 by 
F. B. Girdlestone, then Secretary and General Manager of the Port to Colthurst 
Godwin, Lord Mayor of Bristol in that year:— . 

“Dear Sir, 

As you may possibly wish to give the Citizens some information in 1 regard 
to its commerce. I beg to enclose a few figures showing as I think most 
gratifying results, In connection therewith it might be well for you to point 
out: that the average size of vessels coming to the Port both from Foreign 
and Coastwise Ports has of late greatly increased and especially so during 
the last year. Never before in the history of the Port have we had such big 
cargoes to deal with as we have had during the last season from Montreal 
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THE HARBOUR TOWARDS REDCLIFF. 


WE LOOK ALONG THE HARBouR towards St. Mary Redcliff with Redcliff Parade on high ground 
to the right. Under the Parade and under the church run the Redcliff caves cut into the soft red 


sandstone. ‘The shot tower of William Watts can be seen between the church and the Parade. 


The period is around 1goo0. Steamers have pressed into the former West African wharves of 
Redcliff though a sailing ship yet maintains its prerogative there. Sailing masts also muster on 
the left where the turn of the Grove goes round the corner to join the Welsh Back where the 


Harbour stretches past Proctor Baker’s former mills towards Bristol Bridge. 


Bathurst Wharf is on the extreme right and here is moored one of the narrow ‘monkey’ barges 


which navigated the restricted inland waterways between Hanham Lock and Bath and beyond. 
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and New York at Avonmouth Dock. A few years ago indeed it would have 
been thought absurd that Merchants at Bristol should be able to absorb 
such cargoes as those which have come into Avonmouth Dock during the 
past Season. Never before also in the history of the Port has the pre- 
ponderance of steam to sailing tonnage and the consequent demand for 
shed space been so great as during the last year. Practically almost every 
cargo from foreign parts that now comes to the Port other than whole car- 
goes of Grain, Wood and Oil requires transit shed accommodation. 

A glance at the leading Ship-builders lists also shows that the great 
preponderance of tonnage now on the stocks consists of huge steam 
“tramps”? destined probably chiefly for the North Atlantic and Australian 
trades. Many of these “‘tramps”’ being over 485 feet in length could not be 
accommodated now (owing to the insufficient length of lock) at any Dock 
within this Port. All Ship-builders’ reports comment on the increasing 
tendency of “‘tramp”’ vessels to assume larger and larger dimensions. It 1s 
also very important to note that the Russian Government is purchasing a 
large fleet of dredgers for the purpose (inter alia) of conducting extensive 
dredging in the various harbours in the Black Sea from which as you know 
Bristol has hitherto drawn a very large proportion of its foreign grain 
imports. The Russian Government evidently realises that the day of com- 
paratively small vessels such as those in which its traffic has hitherto been 
conducted is doomed and that if it does not keep pace with the times in 
regard to port accommodation its grain cannot be landed in the United 
Kingdom as cheaply as by the very big class of vessel which now brings this 
class of cargo from both North and South American Ports. 

The big vessel is the great feature of the age, and not only foreign Govern- 
ments such as Germany, Russia and Japan are preparing Dock and Port 
accommodation accordingly but every port in this Country is also becoming 
alive to the fact that much of its existing Dock accommodation has become 
absolutely obsolete owing to the marvellous revolution which is going on 
in the shipping trade. 

All this I think points to the urgent necessity of our preparing ourselves 
here as promptly as possible so as to be in a position to reap advantage 
from the inevitable change which is taking place. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


F. B. GIRDLESTONE.”’ 
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PORT OF BRISTOL 


REGISTER TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERING 
FOREIGN AND COASTWISE 


Year ending 
December 31st 


1879 1,079,715 
1889 1,333,248 
1894 1,599,071 
1899 1,634,129 


WEIGHT OF GOODS IMPORTED 
FOREIGN AND COASTWISE 


Year ending 


December 31st Tons weight 
1879 1,200,000 (approximate) 
1889 1,486,883 
1894. 2,020,676 
1899 2,137,000 


Despite this broad progress, the decline of many Bristol industries and trades 
is reflected in the Port figures published with the Accounts in 1900. Glass from 
abroad at 6,625 tons in 1900 seems to reflect the decline of the Bristol glassworks 
as against glass imports of 1,700 tons in 1883. Ice was one of Bristol’s small 
imports to melt away in more ways than one. 4,090 tons came into the City 
Docks in 1900. For those who picture heavily clothed men labouring with ice 
axes and saws on a captive iceberg off Greenland with a sturdily built whaler 
laying off at a hard row’s distance, it can be recorded that the ice came in large 
rectangular blocks of about two feet by eighteen inches square from Northern 
Europe, Reykjavik in Iceland or Riga in the Baltic. It came packed in the hold 
of wooden steamers of about 300 or 400 tons with engines amidship. These little 
ships, Mr. Rees Tanner says, berthed hardby Bristol bridge on the Welsh Back 
and the ice blocks were heaved up by ship’s gear and then manhandled on to 
horse carts with big iron tongs. The ice was hauled for storage to Perry’s water- 
side warehouse in Redcliff Street and was dispensed as required to Bigwoods the 
large fishmongers in Baldwin Street whence it was supplied to hotels and 
restaurants, hospitals and the homes of the sick and the underground ice-houses 
of the wealthy. Perry’s warehouse (both father and son were Dock members) 
burnt down on the 3rd May 1895. The ruins became the depot for the sand 
dredgers of Fred Peters and the site is so used to this day. Years after the strange 
sight of the burning of an ice warehouse, manufacturing plants were to end the 
elaborate transport of ice from Northern Europe. 
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And how many barrels of sweet Virginian rolled over Bristol Quay in 
1900? No more than 1,114 tons and at that figure it was a year well above 
previous average, more than the 179 tons in 1883 and less than the 30,000 tons 
in the pre-Rhodesian year of 1965. No cocoa beans for the long-established firm 
of J. S. Fry and Sons came to the Port from West Africa in 1900 to feed the great 
cocoa and chocolate factories spreading from Union Street to the ancient Pithay 
along the banks of the culverted Frome and spreading through busy Wine Street 
the pleasant odour of plain chocolate. Indeed, no ships at all came to the Port 
from West Africa in 1900. So had faded away the sailing ships of the West 
African fleet of Richard Jenkins Poole King, first chairman of the Docks Com- 
mittee from 1848 to 1859, and the fleets of the Lucases and the Daniels which 
were all accustomed to moor along the wharves of Redcliff and nearby Wapping. 
1893 was the last year in which the yearly figures show a tonnage of West 
African shipping, 496 tons to be exact, with 862 tons of Palm Oil and other West 
African produce. The decline of the sugar refineries of Bristol was already 
history by the year 1900, but as will be seen in a later chapter all was not yet 
lost. 

By the year 1900 the City had spent about two and a half millions of capital 
on purchasing or adding to their three docks and the dock buildings and equip- 
ment. Of this sum £1,340,000 or 54 per cent. had been spent on the City Docks, 
£885,000 or 36 per cent. on the Avonmouth Dock and some £270,000. or 10 
per cent. on the Portishead Dock. The money was mostly borrowed at 31 per 
cent. with £375,000 borrowed at 23 per cent. per annum. The revenue that 
year was £214,000 and. the expenses, including interest on money borrowed, 
came to £220,000 plus £16,000 put aside to the Sinking Fund to pay off event- 
ually the capital borrowed. 

In simplified figures, there was about £214,000 coming in and £236,000 
going out or set aside. The difference was a little more than made up by the 
£26,000 the Docks Committee received as the rate-in-aid from the City. Readers 
of the first volume will recognise the rate-in-aid as the venerable old prop dating 
back to the panic payment agreed to be paid to the original Bristol Dock Com- 
pany by the Bristol Corporation in 1803 to get out of a guarantee promised to the 
Company. Such readers will also want to know the amount of the obsolete but 
immemorial City dues which the Docks Committee were under obligation to 
collect on ships and goods and hand over to the Bristol Corporation. For the 
year 1900 it was £22,818 18s. ad. so after all the constant hubbub about the 
heavy rate-in-aid the ratepayers were only £3,191 1s. tod. out of pocket after 
the Docks. had that year put aside another £16,000 into the Sinking Fund so 
that one day far ahead the oa | might own the docks debt-free. But to-morrow is 
always to-morrow. . 

The rateable value of the City of Bristol rose continuously from £406,000 in 
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From ReEepcuirF PARADE 


‘THIs Is A VIEW OF THE HEART of the Port 100 years ago. Avonmouth and Portishead Docks had 
not yet been built. Below and curving away unseen to the right were the Redcliff wharves at which 
the West African sailing fleets of the Kings and the Lucases lay. Beneath the railings to the left is 
the entrance from Bathurst Basin into the Floating Harbour. Beyond again are ship-repairing 
yards. ‘The small bridge on the left leads from Wapping to Prince Street. 

Bush’s warehouse with vertical lines of windows stands in the centre and beyond it but unseen 
St. Augustine’s Reach runs past the Narrow Quay and the Broad Quay (Bristol Quay) into the 
centre of the City. 


The tower of Bristol Cathedral is seen on the far right and beyond is Brandon Hill without the 
Cabot ‘Tower of 1898. The roadway of the Parade is uncobbled and top-hats are worn. The Port 


has an air of rich confusion. 
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1841 to £1,750,000 in 1901. The true cost of the Dock to City ratepayers in 
rate-in-aid along this time would be about three-sevenths of a penny for each 
pound of rateable value, say ninepence a year on a modest suburban villa, and 
that would have been about the price of a comfortable dinner at one of the 
eating-houses of which there were then so many in the city. 

What is a port? Ports range from an open roadstead, an arm of the sea or an 
estuary with or without piers and jetties to a port such as the Port of Manchester, 
a man-made complex of docks, warehouses and railways at the inland end of a 
long man-made ship canal. But the question “‘What is a port?”’ strictly answered 
will never yield the full description. We come nearer to the truth with a second 
question ‘‘Who are the men at the Port?’’ And this was the question implicit in 
the first volume when some account was given of the Docks Committee members 
to make clear the complexities of Port policy from 1848 to 1899. It is hoped that 
others besides the writer shared the experience of having a deeper and fuller 
view of the Port after following that line of analysis. In this volume as before 
there is a record of each member of the City Council who has given his services 
unpaid to the cause of the Port of Bristol as a member of the Bristol Docks 
Committee in the time under review, but the short biographies herein do not 
serve the purpose of throwing light on conflicts and deep divisions in dock policy 
since Bristol has been fortunate since 1899 in that subject to proper and healthy 
difference of opinion on details, there has been a singleness of purpose among 
Dock members to secure the progress of the Port. 

But the Dock members would be the first to say that the question “‘Who are 
the men at the Port of Bristol?’ would not be answered by reciting the names of 
the Dock members. Nor is the question fully answered by referring to the 
principal officers and the permanent staff. In truth the Port of Bristol is and has 
been from time out of memory a community of men from the inward pilot and 
Bristol crews to the men moving cargo in ship’s hold or ashore and from the many 
within the docks to those without in the city offices of shipowners, merchants, 
warehousemen and brokers. The concept is now of many thousands where 
heretofore were many hundreds and now as heretofore there is among this 
myriad of men an inner core, not elect but select, of men for whom this Port is 
more than a workplace or a place of profit, men who have a deep concern and 
and integrity where their Port is concerned. Nobody knows their number, they 
are within all ranks of the wide dock community; but on quick occasion or over 
the long years, like recognises like and however sharp their other differences, 
comes to respect the other for the shared loyalty. 

This wider concept of the Port which like London is so rich in depth and so 
capable of gaining the devotion of her men, this wider concept leads to con- 
sideration of the state of dock labour. The twentieth century is remarkable for the 
rapid development of organised trade unions and with men like Bevin, Ross- 
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Johnson, Alderman Dyer, Sir Ian Parkin, Alderman Burgess, Alderman Parish 
and Frank Arney prominent in labour negotiations at the Port it can be expected 
that the Port would take a liberal part in the betterment of conditions for dock 
Jabour. 

To illustrate the state of labour affairs in the last few years of the nineteenth 
century brief reference is made to the dock strike of 1889, a year of some labour 
unrest and of a number of local strikes throughout the country. It was a warm 
summer that year. In the late summer the London dock labourers led by Ben 
Tillett, ‘tom Mann and John Burns went on strike for an hourly rate of 6d. with 
8d. per hour for overtime as compared with a varying day-rate of 4d. or 5d. per 
hour. They secured this after a strike of five weeks marked by vast and orderly 
processions and much mass oratory. The strike gained much public sympathy 
and ended after a committee of conciliation was set up at the Mansion House 
at the instance of the Lord Mayor of London and with the aid of Cardinal 
Manning. 

At Bristol, the gas stokers had early in October withheld their labour from the 
Bristol Gas Company. No sooner had this strike been settled when on the after- 
noon of Tuesday the 22nd October 1889 dock labourers at the City Docks held a 
meeting at the Princes Wharf Granary and decided to strike for an increase of 1d. 
per hour, making 6d. per hour during the ordinary working day from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Now, says the Western Daily Press, this increase was granted, at least by 
the principal stevedore of the port, Mr. C. J. King, but the strike was continued 
the next day because the dockers remembered 
they had not obtained anything extra for night 
work for which they now asked 8d. per hour. 
Another grievance was that boys, better des- 
cribed as youths, were being employed on 
men’s work and there were instances of un- 
employed fathers bringing along their boys’ 
meals rather than vice versa. There were in 
fact ten boys employed at weekly wages of from 
6 /— to 12/6d. per week at the Princes Wharf 

fs a Granary as well as one Patch, foreman’s 
eas ord ANE assistant, at 12/— per week and a messenger 

Son of Gisiroghen Tabu King Campbell at 4 /— per week. 
(1827-1882) who founded the The archives of the Port Authority (Blue file 
Stevedoring firm of C. J. King 46) although a little disjointed in this instance 
sii lia cla show that the piecework rates and the manning 
scales for the grain workers were also an issue in the dispute. At the onset of the 
strike various kinds of port employers seem to have come together in a huddle of 
self-defence and to have elected a Gommittee of five to meet the men. The 
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strongly Liberal Western Daily Press regretted there was no organisation of dock 
labour. Such union guidance as the men were given in the first two days of the 
strike came from John Fox, Secretary of the Labourers Union, Fitzpatrick of 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and Westlake of the Gasworkers’ Union, but 
on Wednesday the 23rd October there was a meeting of dock labourers in 
Bryant’s Coffee House on the Grove at the City Docks when Mr. McCarthy, 
possibly Tom McCarthy of the London Stevedores’ Union, was made chairman 
of a Strike Committee. A meeting of the men’s deputation with a Committee of 
employers agreed that a Mr. Gore should be arbitrator and the men went back 
to work on Friday the 25th October. 

= general basic agreement eventually came to be:— 

. That the rate per hour from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. be’6d? ‘and from 6 p.m. to 
6 a.m. 8d. per hour. 
2. That } hour be aot for Breakfast and 1 hour for Dinner and when 
working he 6 p.m. $ hour for Tea and 1 hour for Supper and gd. per hour 
to be paid for the Dinner hour instead of 6d. and 4d. for the Supper hour 
instead of 8d.” 

These are of course wage rates for dayworkers. ‘The grain piecework rates, 
negotiated not arbitrated, would need a long and technical exposition. However, 
both the truce of the Friday and the subsequent settlements were negotiated by 
local men on both sides. ‘The men had gone back to work on Friday, the 25th 
October, pending arbitration and negotiation. ne demagogues arrived on 
Saturday, the 26th October. 

From London then on Saturday, the 26th October, 1889 came Ben Tillett, 
Secretary of a small tea warehousemen’s society, Tom Mann, president of the 
Dock Labourers’ Union and Will Thorne, general secretary of the belligerent 
Gasworkers’ Union. With the consent of the Mayor a gathering of 15,000 people 
assembled at the Cattle Market, Temple Meads and then set out in orderly 
procession for Clifton Downs where only 10,000 arrived. The speeches were both 
declamatory and inflammatory and appear to have made no useful or factual 
contribution to the local settlement. At the week-end, however, the metropolitans 
met local dock labourers at the coffee shop to discuss the question of starting a 
union. The shag-laden air would have been deadly. As in London, many dockers 
were in the Gasworkers’ Union and in London at least, as recorded by Pelling 
in his History of British Trade Unionism men often worked in the gasworks in 
winter when port work was slack and became dockers in summer. This week-end 
meeting in Bristol considered it desirable to establish a Dockers’ Union but then 
decided not to do so. Yet by November 1889 the Dockers’ Union had come to 
pass in London. Known as the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Labourers 
Union it had Ben Tillett as its secretary and ‘Tom Mann as president. The Union 
claimed a total of 30,000 members according to Pelling. 
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The drift of men in and out of dock labouring was the bane of the regular 
dock labourer well into the twentieth century. Even worse than the half-yearly 
gasmen was the casual influx of unemployed from other industries, men on hard 
times and even men on the road. These men were often too soft physically for the 
hard dock work and it was heart-breaking to see such a’‘man well on in years 
come begging at the generous housewife’s door with his hands and shoulders 
raw from a previous day’s deal-running at the docks. ‘The influx of such men had 
a depressing effect on dock wages. These men could not get through the same 
amount of work as a regular dock labourer nor could they do the work so well. 
Regular dock workers had and have their skills. There was therefore some sort 
of case for a gang of outsiders getting less on day-work pay than a gang of dock 
regulars would. Furthermore there is evidence in 1892 that various employers 
within the Port paid varying rates and had varying conditions for men doing the 
same class of work. 

Tillett’s Memories and Reflections, a book with bon Irish hyperbole and fact, 
throws little light upon the Bristol Dock strike of 1889. Ben ‘Tillett was born in 
1860 in John Street, Easton, a street now demolished to make way for the Bristol 
Corporation’s great scheme for bringing new life and great blocks of flats to 
replace the small terraced houses put up over one hundred years ago. Tillett 
testifies to the number of Irishmen who took a leading part in the first great dock 
strike in London in 1889 and although Bristol-born it was to London that his 
destiny led. Tillett was a pioneer, a bearer of the fiery torch. Tillett is a strange 
contrast to that solid Englishman Ernest Bevin whose great gifts were to weld so 
many of the smaller unions including the Dockers’ Union into the powerful 
Transport and General Workers Union. Bevin was born in the Exmoor village 
of Winsford in 1881. He came to live with an elder brother in Bristol in 1894. 
His destiny, a greater destiny than Tillett’s, was to lead to London too, but for 
long years in the twentieth century Bevin was to live in Bristol and guide the 
progress of Bristol’s dock labour through negotiation in a way that the Bristol- 
born Tillett somehow never seems to ‘have done in his native city. 

Whilst the five-week strike in London in the autumn of 1889 led to the forma- 
tion of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Workers Union, the three-day 
strike at Bristol in October that year seems not’ to have led to such a degree of 
organisation in Bristol at that time. Grain ‘piecework rates and conditions 
continued to be negotiated by the men concerned and arbitration to be accepted 
by them. An arbitration award of. the goth November 1890 on working con- 
ditions at the Princes Wharf Granary was made by William Lane, a member of 
the Docks Committee, a grain merchant and President of Bristol oe ‘Trade 
Association. This was trust indeed. , 

The 6d. per hour oi daywork, eatned 3 in the 1889 strike, “the full round orb 
of the docker’s tanner’’ as John Burns called it on the London ‘Tower Hill would 
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seem to have yielded 5/6 a day and 3/3 on Saturdays or 30/9 a week. In the 
1890's, if the employment had been constant, this would have been quite a 
comfortable weekly wage. In 1890 the Bristol Master Builders Association agreed 
to pay 74d. per hour for carpenters and joiners, masons, bricklayers, plasterers 
and plumbers, 7d. for painters and 44d. per hour for labourers in respect of a 
54-hour week from March to October and a 48-hour week from November to 
February. But the trouble in both industries was that employment was not 
constant. There were for example, long weeks in winter when a first-class 
painter with a first-class firm of decorators in Clifton had no work and trudged 
through Bristol in the snow to look for work. A docker’s work at this time was 
more than seasonally intermittent; for him any week could bring a glut of 
cargoes or days of unemployment owing to irregularity in the arrival of ships. 
‘Feast or famine”’ it was called. 

There will be those alien to Bristol who may think it unnecessary to define 
Tower Hill as in London, but Bristol has its ‘Tower Hill too, a sharp slope rising 
up to the site of the once great Norman Castle. But Cromwell through Fairfax 
did something in royalist Bristol he dare not do in parliamentary London, he 
slighted the castle defences so that it became for long a slum for renegades. 
Moralists will note. The castle moat remains to link Avon with the approaching 
Frome and like much of the civic Frome, but thus far none of the civic Avon, the 
moat has long since been buried alive to meet the endless hunger, past and 
present, for land in the centre of central Bristol. And within the hideous dark 
moat where within living memory bred the rare black rat, the tight-jointed Caen 
stone of the Normans could thirty years ago and can no doubt today be seen by 
those venturing there. 

To return to docker’s pay, Blue file 46 of the Port archives has some further 
evidence to offer. On the 23rd March 1892 six “‘outside men”’ from Princes 
Wharf Granary, namely, three bushellers of bulk grain into bags in ship’s hold 
and three landers to quay, came to Queen Square to meet the General Manager, 
F. B. Girdlestone. Their complaint was that their work was the very heaviest 
and hardest of all the operations involved in the landing, storage and delivery of 
grain. The men inside the Granary were regularly employed in there, had easier 
work and were paid more. The men outside asked that when no ships were 
unloading they should have some share of the inside work. ‘The complicated 
outcome of the meeting is not our concern here, but what is interesting in the 
notes of the meeting is the statements of the men as to their earnings. Inside men 
were in the habit of taking away £1/19/-— or £2 per week without working 
Saturdays. As a regular wage, or almost so, this was certainly a good wage in 
1892. Incidentally, one of the inside men also kept a public house in Bedminster. 
W. Cole, the spokesman for the outside men, said he had never earned more 
than £2 in any week. It appears that at this time there was bargaining between 
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THE FROZEN HARBOUR 


In 1895 THE TEMPERATE WATERS of the Floating Harbour were frozen. If this scene towards the 


hills and terraces of Hotwells and Clifton is thought romantic, it was certainly not so for thousands 


of dock and city workpeople. 


Latimer writes at page 43 of his Annals of Bristol, 1887-1900, 
“Great distress was created amongst the working-classes by the severity of the weather, frost 


having set in early in January and continued until near the close of the following month. A 
subscription for relieving the unemployed was started by the Mayor, and upwards of £6,go00 
were distributed amongst about 6,000 families. ‘The Corporation expended £4,100 more in 


clearing the streets of snow, employing many destitute labourers for the purpose.” 


managers and gangs as to the rate to be paid and those making the lowest offer 
got the job, but Cole blamed no one for this except the men for doing the work 
at the price. He said this practice was stopped by “‘the Union men” but whether 
or not it ceased around this time, the “‘Union men”’ mentioned were probably 
the dockers themselves who had joined some union. 

Then T. Collins spoke of his earnings as an outside man for ten weeks at about 
the busiest time of the year, December and January. In the five weeks before 
Christmas he earned £1 14s. od., £1 6s. od., 11 /6d., £1 1s. 5d., and 13 /-. Nota 
very merry Christmas—if he had a family and his earnings were their sole 
support. For the five weeks after Christmas £1 tos. 3d., 13/6d., £2 os. 6d., 
16 /8d., and 15/- were his weekly earnings. Collins said his average work 
throughout the year would never exceed 7 months and his average wage through- 
out the year amounted to 24 /6d. to 25 /— a week. This was a reasonable wage for 
the times, particularly with the chance of filling in with odd jobs about the town 
in the other five months. Maybe he was a spare-time gasman. (Food prices are 
recorded as being lower in the 1890’s than by the end of the years 1900 to 1910.) 
Collins also stated that a warehouseman earned from 30 /— to 35 /— a week. These 
statements were not denied or modified by the General Manager and throw a 
firm light on dock earnings at Bristol in 1892. These rates of pay had changed 
little by the year 1goo. 

For the information of any descendants who are on the Docks at the present 
day, the six grain men from Princes Wharf Granary in 1892 were W. Cole, 
W. Squire, J. Irwin, J. Coles, T. Collins and E. Richardson. Blue file 46 also 
holds a petition from the Corn Porters in June 1887. They said that from mid- 
night on Sunday the r9th June 1887 until six o’clock Monday morning, six 
gangs on the s.s. City of Truro discharged 15,900 bushels of Wheat (stated to be 
444 tons) as compared with the ten hours it would take “the Elevator’. They 
asked the Bristol Docks Committee not to deprive them of their labour but to 
observe the Traffic Manager’s agreement not to use the elevator when sufficient 
men could be found. This petition on fine blue paper is signed by a Committee 
of eleven and on separate sheets there are three hundred and three supporting 
signatures. Fifty-six men attested by making their mark. 

Although the forming of a Dockers Union in Bristol was considered during 
the week-end after the three-day strike in 1889, it was decided not to do so but to 
let the Gasworkers Union continue to look after the interests of the dockers who 
were its members, but on 29th April 1892 a letter was written to the Secretary 
of the Docks Committee from the District Office at 28 Prince Street, Bristol of 
the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Labourers Union of London. It was 
signed by W. Gorman, “Sec. D.U.”, presumably the Dockers Union. It con- 
cerned the perennial and difficult subject of piecework rates for different classes 
of grain workers. Gorman had been one of a deputation to meet the employers 
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FLour MILits AT REDCLIFF 


THESE ARE the mills that Proctor Baker built. First upon the left is the red brick Floor Granary 
and tall chimney built in the 1880’s with a silo granary of similar size unseen to the rear. Both 
were fed by the bucket elevator shown unloading one of the barges of Spillers and Bakers Ltd. 
who took over the whole range in 1889. The top gallery fed grain to the next red brick building 
Mill *‘B.’’ The two galleries cross over the coal yard for Mardon Son and Hall’s printing factory 
seen through the opening and beyond the narrow chasm of Redcliff Back. 


Next to Mill “B”’ is Mill ‘“‘A’’ which Proctor Baker had built in the early 1860’s. The seven 
penthouses were for hoisting or lowering by chain or rope one or two sacks of grain or of flour 
at a time from or to barge or small coaster lying alongside. 


The next building, with one penthouse or gantry, was called the Huller House and its wooden 
floors held either grain or mill products. The Huller House probably dates from 1860 or was 
reconstructed then. “To hull’ is to remove the husk of grain and ‘the huller’ a machine for doing 
so. The 1860 mills were destroyed in the air raid which also burnt off the roof of the Huller 
House. By then milling had ceased at these mills and all buildings except the silo were stacked 
with merchandise. 


This photograph taken in the 1900’s shows far right the construction of the early concrete 
South Warehouse which was also to contain a Barley Mill. The building was strong enough to 
have its top floor packed with grain held within stout timber bulkheads. 


In the distance is seen the lofty spire of St. Mary Redcliff. 
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in the 1889 strike. A letter on similar notepaper accepting arbitration was 
received on the 23rd May signed on behalf of ‘““The Strike Committee’’ by 
W. Squire one of the outside men at Princes Wharf Granary at the meeting with 
the Docks General Manager on the 23rd March 1892 so it appears that Union 
representation was still rather sketchy or intermittent at this time. 

At the turn of the century the Floating Harbour at Bristol was often crowded 
with steamships and small craft. Bristol boys could also see the great sailing 
ships, those beautiful birds of the ocean, though when in harbour their sea- 
stained wings were furled. The coasters crowded in, almost where they could it 
seemed and Rowes Wharf, hard by Proctor Baker’s mill on Redcliff Backs, was 
being purchased to make more room for coasting lines. Alongside Rowes Wharf 
and separated therefrom by the old Redcliff Ferry slipway the last plot of Proctor 
Baker’s former domain, by then belonging to Spillers and Bakers Limited, was 
about to be filled by a new six-storey Barley Mill and warehouse constructed not 
in the grey stone of his earliest mills of 1860 nor in the red brick of his towering 
mills and granaries of 1883 but in one of the earliest forms of concrete con- 
struction, a square and efficient foreboding of the graceless buildings to be in- 
flicted upon the ancient city sixty years later. This former barley mill has been in 
cool and effective use since Midsummer, 1945 by Frank Strickland-Skailes as a 
cheese warehouse. The whole waterside range of Proctor Baker’s buildings is 
still standing except one 1860 mill which the Germans bombed in 1941 and which 
from across the Harbour water had the look of an outsize fireplace for several 
days as the cascaded merchandise burnt within the containing walls. Along the 
Alderman’s former waterfront in 1900, barges lay often two deep with bulk or 
bag grain from the Princes Wharf Granary and, more significantly, with grain 
from the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks. 

And when in 1900 Proctor Baker now an aging man but still a member of 
the Docks Board walked around the Bristol quays, he could see with some 
satisfaction the crowded result of his long advocacy of spending capital monies 
on the City Docks rather than at Avonmouth or at Portishead or, worst of all, 
on dockising the River Avon at its mouth. In the Board Room at Queen Square, 
however, with the Annual Accounts for the year ended the goth April 1900 open 
before him, he would be too shrewd not to see the meaning of Statement No. 1, 
“Net Register ‘Tonnage of Vessels (Steam and Sailing) that have entered the 
Port from Foreign Parts and Coastwise’’. 


Total Shipping: Bristol 1,202,000 tons 
Avonmouth 367,000 tons 
Portishead 43,000 tons 


The City Docks were pre-eminent but in 1895 Bristol had taken 1,268,000 tons 
and Avonmouth only 240,000 tons of shipping. Portishead was stationary. 
‘Foreign Parts’?! How fine a phrase for an imperial people who leaving to others 
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certain residues of the world’s land left to others only the coastal waters of the 
seas. 

And as to shipping from foreign parts only, excluding coastal shipping? There 
came the rub when ocean ships too large to come up Avon to Bristol were 
gradually becoming the order of the new day. 


Foreign Shipping: 1895 Bristol 572,000 tons 
Avonmouth 183,000 tons 

1900 Bristol 538,000 tons 

Avonmouth 273,000 tons 


1895, the glorious year for the City Docks when the tonnage of shipping from 
foreign ports was by far the highest to moor in sight of the ancient towers and 
spires in all their long history; but from 1895 to 1900 the decline in arrivals at 
the City Docks from foreign parts was steady and the increase at Avonmouth was 
more marked. 1895—annus mirabilis? Or peak pause before the annual figures 
show the trade tide receding from Bristol Harbour even as inch by inch down 
Hotwells outer walls the falling tides leave the damp and tragic mark of ebbing 
waters? 
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ll 
1900: 
The Trade of the Port 


To many people trade figures are ledger stuff. The breeze from the sea and the 
tang of tarred rope is more to be desired. Port figures however answer port 
questions so that such figures as are given in this book have a purpose to serve 
and will not be quarried out and presented with solemn satisfaction for their own 
sake. The first question to be answered by figures is how much of the shipping 
coming with cargo into the principal United Kingdom ports from overseas came 
into the Port of Bristol in the calendar year 1900. The answer according to Board 
of ‘Trade returns is about one-fiftieth, 2.18 per cent. to be more exact. The same 
source gives almost the same answer for coastal shipping, 2.09 per cent. For 
overseas shipping the Port’s proportion was much the same as far back as 1876 
but in 1876 the Port share of coastal shipping was higher at 2.58 per cent. say 
one-fortieth. 

A manuscript book bearing the signature of J. A. Rose, the Port’s Collector 
of Dues in 1900, shows that of over 36 million tons of shipping coming from 
overseas ports, London was first and foremost with about 26%; Liverpool took 
16.3%, Hull 6.5%, Southampton 4.3%, Cardiff 3.9%, Glasgow 3.7%, the 
Tyne 3.4%, Leith 2.6%, Bristol 2.1894, and Manchester 2.16%. Bristol was 
ninth on this reckoning, eighth in 1876. The tonnage of shipping entering is only 
one way of comparing the status of ports. The tonnage of imports and exports 
is another and the value of goods handled yet another. The difficulty of adding 
up the tonnage of goods handled, at least in the early years of this century, has 
already been mentioned. 

The figures for shipping and for the import and export of goods shown in the 
Annual Report of the Port for the financial year ended on the 30th April 1900 
are not as full as could be wished but with help from other sources will serve 
as a basis to measure future progress. 

Net Register Tonnage of Ships arriving from Overseas: 


City 538,000 tons 
Avonmouth 273,000 tons 
Portishead 37,000 tons 


848,000 tons 
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Net Register of Coastwise Ships arriving: 


City 664,000 tons 
Avonmouth 94,000 tons 


Portishead 6,000 tons 
764,000 tons 


The number of ships is not recorded in the Report, nor will such figures be 
found until the Annual Report of 1920 which obligingly gives these and other 
figures in retrospect back to 1914. Port archives however record the ships that 
came from overseas during the Port year from the 1st May 1899 to the goth 
April 1900. The numbers were: 


City 691 ships 
Avonmouth 106 ships 
Portishead 29 ships 

826 ships 





On average thirteen ships a week were coming from overseas into the City 
Docks, only two a week at Avonmouth and one a fortnight at Portishead, but 
it was to the two outer docks that the larger ships were coming. The average 
tonnage of an overseas ship at the City Docks was about 780 tons net register, 
at Avonmouth 2,575 tons and at Portishead 1,275 tons, an average for the whole 
port of about 1,025 net register tons. The largest ships regularly using the Port 
were the Elder Dempster cargo liners on the Montreal run. From Spring to 
Autumn 1899 while the St. Lawrence River was ice-free, the Elder Dempster 
Montrose (3,453 tons) made four trips, the Monterey (3,489 tons) and the Montfort 
(4,580 tons) five trips apiece and the Monteagle (4,487 tons) seven trips. These 
were new ships from yards on the north-east coast and the dimensions of each 
were about 445 feet long, 52 feet in breadth with a depth of 27 feet and a speed 
at sea of 13 knots. Seven other ships of the Elder Dempster fleet made twenty- 
one voyages that year to the North American ports of Montreal, Boston and 
Portland. The trips of the Elder Dempster line thus accounted for a net register 
tonnage of over 130,000 tons out of the overseas tonnage of 273,000 tons at 
Avonmouth in the Port year 1900, too many eggs in one basket, or rather, not 
nearly enough eggs in other baskets. 

The City Docks were more desirably diversified. Here in the calendar year 
1900 the leading shipowners were the Bristol City Line of Charles Hill and Sons 
and in that year their steamships made the following sixty-five entries into the 
Port from New York. There are many in Bristol who will yet remember the 
sea-captains named below. 
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Net Register 


Voyages Built T onnage Master 
Bath City I 1899 1,533 Captain Jones 
Boston City 8 1893 1,483 Captain H. W. Barclay 
Bristol City 8 1899 1,600 Captain A. Sendall 
Brooklyn City 6 1881 1,046 Captain B. King 
Chicago City 8 1892 1,478 Captain A. E. Lewis 
Exeter City 7 1887 1,359 Captain S. Watkins 
Jersey City 7 1882 1,197 Captain T. A. James 
Kansas City 7 1893 1,482 Captain J. J. Garey 
Llandaff City 7 1882 1,197 Captain A. E. Andrews 
Wells Caty 6 1890 1,136 Captain W. M. Hunter 


That fine piece of local marine history Shzpshape and Bristol Fashion written by 
Mr. John C. G. Hill, a director of the Bristol City Line and of Charles Hill and 
Sons Limited, gives a most informative and interesting account of the Bristol 
City Line. Therein will be found among much else an account of how the new 
ship Bath City sank in fog at the mouth of the Bristol Channel on the 14th 
February 1900 after hitting that mass of granite, Lundy Island. 

There were other ‘“‘City’’ ships using the City Docks at that time. These ships 
were styled City of Cadiz, City of Rotterdam and so forth. Eleven of them made 
fifty-seven voyages from the Port to Hamburg in the year ending on the goth 
April 1go0. The other nine ships were named after Belfast, Berlin, Brussels, 
Cologne, Dortmund, Hamburg, Lisbon, Oporto and Vienna. Becoming some- 
what elderly with launching dates ranging from 1862 to 1890, the eleven ships 
had net register tonnages ranging from 347 to 750 tons. Their arrivals at the City 
Docks added over 30,000 tons to the Port statistics for overseas shipping that 
year. The owners were Palgrave, Murphy and Company of No. 17 Eden Quay, 
Dublin—Eden Quay, well-named perhaps as a point of departure for hopeful 
Irish bound for ““This other Eden, demi-paradise.”’ 

The ships of the Bristol Steam Navigation of 50 Prince Street made sixty-nine 
voyages from the Port that year upon the short-sea routes to the Continent, the 
most overseas voyages made by the ships of any of the liner companies then 
using the Port. 


Net Register 
Ship Bult Tonnage Voyages Master 
Aline 1883 1,112 7 to Antwerp Captain A. Poole 
1 to Hamburg 
Bivouac 1871 703 g to Antwerp Captain T. Manley 
8 to Rotterdam 
Clto 1873 4'73 5 to Amsterdam Captain F. 8. Porter 
Echo 1891 570 2 to Antwerp Captain W. Pugsley 
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Nigel 1882 825 17 to Rotterdam Captain W. A. Babb 

Pluto 1897 772 13 to Antwerp Captain W. Baker 

Silvio 1899 769 5 to Rotterdam Captain A. Woodcock 
2 to Antwerp 

These voyages added over 53,000 tons to the Port statistics for overseas 
shipping. The B.S.N. owned five other ships at this time Argo (574 tons), 
Hero (478 tons), Ino (778 tons), Juno (589 tons) and Sappho (806 tons). 

The United Kingdom and her colonies stood paramount in world shipping at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. In Lloyds Register at the 30th June 1901 
the world tonnage of steamships is recorded at 13,856,000 net register tons with 
the United Kingdom and colonies owning 7,451,000 tons. Next came Germany 
with 1,344,000 tons and then the United States of America with 1,031,000 tons, 
Norway with 467,000 tons and Russia with 292,000 tons. Sailing vessels were in 
decline with a world total registered at 6,674,000 tons. The United Kingdom 
and colonies owned 2,122,000 tons, the United States 1,295,;000 tons, Norway 
876,000 tons, Germany 490,000 tons and Russia 251,000 tons. Of the 826 ships 
coming to the Port from overseas in the year up to the goth April, 1900 the 
foreign-owned ships numbered 258. Of the 826 ships, 141 were sailing vessels; 
137 were towed up the River Avon to the City Docks, one entered Avonmouth 
Dock and three went into Portishead Dock. 

The City Docks was a splendid sight. 691 ships came from overseas and 137 
of them were sailing vessels. The largest sailing vessel that year was the Sofala, 
a four-masted steel barque of 2,160 net register tons built in Greenock in 1892, 
277.5 feet in length, 42 feet in breadth and 24.2 feet in depth. She arrived from 
Portland, Oregon on the 26th February 1900 with 3,546 tons of wheat for 
Spillers and Bakers Limited, the owners of Proctor Baker’s Redcliff mills where 
the waterside berth was only about 14 feet deep at a distance of ten feet from the 
wall. No doubt the Sofala berthed at the Princes Wharf Granary. Forty other 
of the sailing ships that came into the City Docks that year were over 750 tons 
net register. The cargoes of the steamship liners already mentioned usually 
carried upon each voyage nearly as many different commodities as a village 
store; not so the larger sailing ships who mostly carried bulk cargoes of one 
commodity throughout and took their time in doing so. The s.v. Chrysolite, 
of 1,260 n.r.t. out from Mobile on the 3oth January 1900 arrived at Bristol on 
the 4th April with 2,185 pieces of pitch-pine timber and 274 pieces of deal for 
Taylor and Low Brothers at the Timber Wharves, Cumberland Road. These 
great sailing ships came from afar, from Rosario and Buenos Ayres with grain, 
from Savannah with turpentine and resin in barrels, from Ship Island, Mississipi 
with pitch-pine, from Antofagasta with nitrate of soda in bags, from Philadelphia, 
Dalhousie, Bay Verte and Brunswick, Newfoundland, from Villa Constitucion, 
Darien, Taltal, Tocopilla, and Talcahuano and from San Francisco. On 
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Thursday, March the 29th, the Asta a wooden barque of 499 tons n.r.t. arrived 
at the City Docks with 650 tons of block ice on a shorter voyage from Christiania. 
The next day the Moy, an iron sailing ship of 2,544 tons arrived from Calcutta 
via Demerara with 1,244 tons of linseed for John Robinson’s Mill behind 
Bathurst Wharf. 

So these wind-driven birds of the sea flocked into the City Harbour. The 
ancient charm still held, but eight miles from Bristol Quay the larger steamers 
locked into Avonmouth. 

In this, the last Port year of the nineteenth century, those 826 ships with a net 
register tonnage of 848,000 tons brought imports from overseas amounting to 
1,395,000 tons divided between the three docks as follows: 


City 886,000 tons 
Avonmouth 466,000 tons 


Portishead 43,000 tons 
1,395,000 tons 


A report to Committee on the 8th May 1909 states that in the year up to the 
goth April 1900 coastwise imports amounted to 758,000 tons of which Avon- 
mouth took 100,000 tons. 

Exports overseas were 112,000 tons of which Avonmouth dispatched 54,000 
tons. 

The tonnage of coastwise exports for the year is not given in the Annual 
Report for 1899-1900 nor has the figure been traced in the Port archives, but 
an estimate is made on page 33. 

A summary of the available trade figures and comparative figures for future 
years are given in Tables 1, 2,’3 and 4 on pages 287 — 289. It would be logical 
to give the figures for each tenth year from the year 1900 but two world wars have 
upset a good many other logical intentions so the years selected for comparison 
have been those more or less free of direct distortion by war. Although the eight 
years chosen for the tables cover up to the year 1968, the two years for which 
the trade figures are considered in some detail in the present volume are the 
years that ended the goth April 1900 and the goth April 1914. 

Of the 1,395,000 tons of imports from overseas in the Port year 1900 nearly 
half was grain at 650,000 tons. Next came timber at 175,000 tons, then raw and 
refined sugar at 78,000 tons, flour and meals at 66,000 tons, oilcake and seeds at 
65,000 tons, mineral oil 54,000 tons and provisions from America 43,000 tons. 
These goods make up four-fifths of the overseas imports. Table No. 7 at pages 293 
and 294 shows a wide range of other principal imports from overseas for the Port 
year 1900 and is taken from the Annual Accounts for that year. Quite a-deal of 
time has been spent in trying to find a similar table of coastwise imports amount- 
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At Wappinc WHARF 


THE SAILING sHIp Thiers is moored at the Great Western Railway Company’s wharf on the 
south side of the Floating Harbour. 

To those of the sea a ‘Ship’ was “‘specifically, a vessel, furnished with a bowsprit and three 
masts (a mainmast, a foremast and a mizzenmast) each of which is composed of a lower mast, a 
topmast and a topgallant mast, and square-rigged on all masts.’’ Webster’s Dictionary goes on to 
give a diagram of such a majestic creature with 105 numbered details of masts and rigging. The 


Thiers was such a ship. 


Behind her, upon the north side of the Floating Harbour lies the Canons Marsh Gas Works 
begun in 1823. Behind again, and to the left are the heights of Clifton ‘Wood’ and to the right 
Brandon Hill with the Cabot Tower erected in 1898 to celebrate the fourth centenary of the sailing 


of John Cabot from Bristol and his discovery of the mainland of America. 
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ing to 758,000 tons in the year 1899-1900 but the Port archives have not so far 
yielded this information. 

From the figures now given we see that the imports for the whole Port in the 
year ended goth April 1900 were 1,395,000 tons from overseas and 758,000 tons 
coastwise, a total of 2,153,000 tons. Where did the traffic go? Until the advent 
in 1912 of that great General Manager, Dennis Ross-Johnson who in many ways 
turned the Docks Undertaking from a parish into a Port, the published statistics 
were somewhat elementary. However, in 1903 the Secretary made a voluminous 
report to the Docks Committee on the shortage of railway trucks to take traffic 
from the Port. This was in the golden age of steam railways. The Secretary 
stated that 305,000 tons of cargo went from the Port by rail in the calendar 
year 1902 and gave the tonnages from each of the three docks to every station 
within a radius of 100 miles with very little going beyond. Conditions in 1902 
were much as those in 1900 so that it is fair to assume that about one-seventh of 
the imports went away by rail in the year 1900. 

The decline of the canals had already set in as the Royal Commission showed 
in 1907. Throughout this decade the Bristol Chamber of Commerce and the 
Docks Committee were agitating for canal improvement. F. B. Girdlestone gave 
evidence before the Commission on the 18th July 1906. He said amongst much 
else that in the calendar year 1905 18,000 tons of traffic mostly grain and timber 
had gone from the Port to the Severn waterways beyond Gloucester, including 
7,500 tons to Birmingham and 3,500 tons to South Staffordshire. The journey of 
105 miles by water to Birmingham took five to six days. In the same year 
195,000 tons went eastward along the Feeder Canal at the Port but only 26,561 
tons left Hanham Lock the landward limit of the Port to enter the Kennet and 
Avon Navigation; 25,401 tons went to Bath, 416 tons to Devizes, 605 tons to 
Pewsey and 127 tons to Reading. No traffic went through this waterway for 
London which formerly took large quantities of stone by this route. ‘Traffic had 
been diverted to rail when not enough trucks were being supplied for Bristol’s 
port traffic. The Feeder Canal was then 54 feet wide at the surface and 34 feet 
wide at a depth of 6 feet. Hanham Lock, 5 miles one furlong from the City 
Docks, was 105 feet long, 18 feet 6 inches wide and 11 feet 6 inches deep but 
traffic on the Kennet and Avon Navigation was carried in boats 68 feet in length, 
7 feet in breadth, drawing 3 feet 6 inches when fully loaded to the maximum 
of 30 tons and it was said that in dry seasons the boats could only be loaded to a 
depth of 2 feet. Mr. Girdlestone had seen estimates that to improve the Kennet 
and Avon Navigation to take boats of 150 tons capacity would cost £12,000 a 
mile or £2,160,000 for the 180 miles, a figure double its original cost in the 
1830’s. Much of the barge traffic to Bath would have come from the industries 
of Bristol rather than direct from the Port so that possibly as little as 30,000 tons 
of imported goods went from the Port out of the total of 45,000 tons going from 
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Bristol over the inland waterways beyond Gloucester and over the inland water- 
ways to Bath and beyond. The Great Western Railway Company had become 
the proprietors of the Kennet and Avon Navigation of which the River Avon 
above Hanham Lock was the western terminus and it can be seen from the 
figures of declining canal traffic given in the report of the Royal Gommission on 
Canals and Inland Waterways that Operation Suppression was proceeding 
successfully. Unfortunately, the evil effects of suppression and trade distortion 
by uneconomic railway rates (until competitive elements were out of the way) 
were not to be limited to the canals. 

The coastwise exports for 1900 are not given in the Annual Report for that year 
but the Port archives in 1906 (Blue File 170) give such exports for 1902, 1903, 
1904 as 387,000 tons, 364,000 tons and 378,000 tons and it is probably not far 
wrong in this stable period to put the Port exports coastwise for 1900 at about 
375,000 tons or perhaps slightly less. ‘Table 5 on pages 289 — 291 itemises the 
principal exports coastwise for the year ended the goth April 1904 and also 
shows that of the total of 378,000 tons in that year 290,000 tons went from the 
City Docks, 78,000 tons from Avonmouth and 10,000 tons from Portishead. 
Examination of this list shows it is likely that about 200,000 tons were goods 
imported from foreign and that the remainder were goods manufactured in the 
city or its hinterland. 

Similarly, the 1904 list of foreign exports (Table 6, pages 291 and 292) shows 
that about 20,000 tons had probably been imported into the Port and re-exported, 
leaving about 180,000 tons as exports from local sources. In the absence of 
detailed export statistics for 1900, it is assumed that about 220,000 tons of 
imported goods were re-exported by coaster or by overseas shipping as in the 
comparable year of 1904. 

Thus if we know nearly enough how much went away by coaster, rail and canal 
we are getting near to seeing how much was left in Bristol and its near cluster. 
This area, somewhat larger than the area within the actual city boundaries, 
would be fed by horse-drawn vehicles or by barges to waterside mills, factories 
and warehouses. It is fairly certain that horse-drawn vehicles did not haul any 
appreciable tonnages beyond the trotting distances of ten or fifteen miles covered 
by small local carriers. Plodding distances would be a better term for the great 
shire horses which went in pairs to draw with noble strength loads of cargo 
about the City in high-sided waggons or went singly to draw flat waggons with 
a trace-horse stationed at the foot of a steep slope. 

Swarms of light carts owner-driven and pulled by all manner of nags scam- 
pered about the Edwardian scene with odd loads. These carts usually bore the 
strange legend “‘Light Hauling Done.” To at least one child of tender years it 
seemed that the firm of “Light Hauling Done’’ must be very large indeed. 

A broad picture of the trade of the Port around the year 1900 can now be 
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drawn. 826 ships with a total tonnage of 848,000 net register tons brought 
1,395,000 tons of cargo from overseas. Coasters, number unknown, with register 
tonnage of 764,000 n.r.t. brought in 758,000 tons of cargo. About 300,000 tons 
of this was South Wales coal of which some 160,000 tons went into ship’s bunkers. 
It would appear that the total foreign and coastwise imports of 2,000,000 tons 
(less bunker coal) were distributed much as follows in the Port year 1900. - 
Taken out by coaster or by overseas shipping = 220,000 tons (estimate) 


Taken by rail up to 100 miles 305,000 tons (as in 1902) 
Taken by inland waterways 30,000 tons (as In 1905) 
Distributed beyond Bristol 555,000 tons approx. 
Remaining in Bristol and its local cluster 1,445,000 tons approx. 





2,000,000 tons approx. 





From this it would appear that at the beginning of the twentieth century about 
three-quarters of the Bristol imports of some two million tons remained in Bristol 
and its local cluster and that about a quarter went away direct from the Docks 
by coaster, by overseas shipping, by rail or by inland waterway. In addition to 
the quarter of the imports which went away direct from the docks, an appreciable 
quantity would have gone from the docks to City warehouses and from thence 
would have gone inland in due course. 

The population of the City and its cluster has been given as 365,000 at the 
Igor census. In 1904 the Secretary reported to the Committee the following 
population figures which were presumably taken from the 1go1 census. 

Within a radius of some 50 miles of Bristol 2,500,000 
Within 75 miles 5,000,000 
Within roo miles 9,500,000 

The Port hinterland, particularly at the shorter distances, was predominantly 
agricultural. Nevertheless the direct inland distribution seems somewhat un- 
satisfactory. A number of factors contributed to this state of affairs such as the 
lower freight rates charged by shipowners on traffic routed through London and 
Liverpool on account of the much larger and established traffics entering those 
ports. So many of the national and international commodity markets were cen- 
tred on London and to a lesser degree on Liverpool that other provincial ports 
found it difficult to attract imports for many of these commodity markets which 
had almost become the prerogative of the Kingdom’s two leading ports. It was a 
time of great prosperity for the country and it would seem that times of adversity 
were more likely to lead to the exploration of alternative and competitive 
transport routes than times of steady prosperity. Moreover the smaller outports 
often had neither the facilities to receive ships such as customarily used London 
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THe WeEtsH BACK 


THIS VIEW IS FROM THE DIRECTION of Bristol Bridge a little before the year 1900. The scene 
together with that from Redcliff Parade (Page 15) confirms the truth of the description of Bristol 


Harbour in former days as a “forest of masts’ or ‘‘a street of ships.”’ 


Here is a fine mixed collection of small coastal sailing craft to tax the knowledge of the expert 
in sail. The small steamboat Flora Belle, a regular Cardiff trader, is nicely wedged in early one 
Sabbath morning. Behind the sailing barge Taff, a yawl-rigged vessel probably the Proneer 


is moored to the quay. 


The first shed on the quay behind the bank of five small craft is the open Cardiff Shed with 
merchandise stacked nearby. Also on the quay is one of the high-sided four-wheeled waggons of 
the kind drawn by shire horses. Next is the Burton Shed. At the far end of the range are the “‘C”’ 
and ““D”’ sheds. ‘Tall ships are in front of Wait & James’ Granary of which Page 283 shows an 


engraving. In the range of roadside buildings not one facade is the same as any other. 
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or Liverpool nor the markets and industries to absorb their inward cargoes. ‘Thus 
in the nineteenth century the power of new port facilities in the provinces to 
wrest trade from the two major ports was often a matter for scepticism. Local 
aspects of this problem in the last century have already been considered in the 
first volume. 

The first decade of the twentieth century was the zenith of the small coasters 
at the City Docks and of the small and as yet unamalgamated coasting lines and 
of the coasting agents. A list of the places to which coasting steamers traded from 
the City Docks not only names the major ports of what was still the United 
Kingdom, but of more interest to Bristolians and West-countrymen is a roll-call 
of our little local ports where too often all that remains is an old stone quay and 
one or two solid buildings which have long since gone over to what for us are 
secular purposes, now naught to do with the religion of the sea. 

To Aberdeen, Dundee, Hull and Newcastle the Princess Line sailed weekly, 
with a fleet of four fast Princesses, the Princess Mary, the Princess Sophia, the 
Princess Ena and the Princess Thyra. Those who can identify the royal ladies in 
whose honour the ships were named will be well versed in the history of the 
crowned heads of Europe. To Aberayron, New Quay (not in Cornwall), 
Aberystwyth and Cardigan the Norseman, the Countess of Lisbourne and the Sea 
Flower went weekly from the Welsh Back or the Grove. To Saundersfoot and 
Tenby the Lady of the Isles went every fortnight. Swansea was visited three times 
a week and Cardiff was appropriately served from the Welsh Back every week- 
day by two lines, one consisting of the sca, the Enid and the St. David, and the 
other of the Ceres, Bee and Flora Belle. The Marchioness also ran daily to Cardiff 
from the Bathurst slipway in the New Cut. Although these short voyages were 
by no means so hazardous as in the first half of the nineteenth century, they 
could nevertheless be formidable enough and the author’s mother was one of the 
passengers aboard the Marchioness when both passengers and crew were un- 
feignedly thankful to reach the Bathurst slipway after a terrible crossing from 
Cardiff in the 1890’s. There were also unclassified sailings for Carmarthen, 
Llanelly and Neath, daily sailings to Newport and on Fridays the Menapia sailed 
to Pembroke Dock, Milford, Haverfordwest and Tenby. The Caerleon sailed 
to Chepstow on Wednesdays and the Black Dwarf to Lydney on Tuesday and 
Friday each week. 

On this side of the Channel the Ranger called at Minehead, the Mary once a 
fortnight at Lynmouth and the Snow Flake twice weekly there. How an un- 
specified coaster reached Lynton at the top of Lynmouth Hill once or twice 
a month must be left to the imagination, but there is such an entry in the Bristol 
directory for the year 1900. Watchet Harbour could be reached aboard the 
George May and Hancock & Box of the Narrow Quay would arrange for 
passengers and goods to be taken to Bideford and Barnstaple. B. A. Baker at 38 
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Queen Square was more precise with sailings for Hayle and West Cornwall every 
Saturday, both goods and passengers. Bookings for the Collzer and the Dunraven 
to sail to Ilfracombe, Padstow and Wadebridge were taken by Mr. T. Probert, 
also on the Narrow Quay. Passengers and goods for the South Coast could be 
taken to Plymouth weekly and to Torquay and Penzance twice weekly. The 
Channel Islands could be reached weekly aboard the Jsland through the agency 
of Mark Whitwill. 

Many of the men who manned these little ships along dangerous coasts in fair 
weather and foul were destined soon to serve their country in long years of dire 
necessity. Meanwhile they lived a hard community apart, not recognised by 
salty sailors of the deeper seas as of their brotherhood and likewise alien from 
those who slept more regularly ashore. 

The principal items that went out from Bristol by coaster in 1904 are as already 
mentioned set out in Table 5 on pages 289 —291. From the City Docks as might 
be expected there went a wide range of goods, from Avonmouth a much more 
limited list, from Portishead chiefly grain and timber. This outward thrust of the 
City’s industries and of the City merchants at this time will be of great interest to 
those who wish to consider this aspect of the City’s trade. The principal foreign 
exports from the Port in 1904 are of similar interest and are given in Table 6 on 
pages 291 and 292. Foreign exports from the Port though not of large tonnage, 
viewed nationally, were nevertheless increasing during these years from a total of 
112,000 tons in 1900 to 149,000 tons in 1902, to 195,000 tons in 1903 to 202,000 
in 1904. Through the City Dock went 58,000 tons of foreign exports in 1900 and 
81,000 tons in 1904 while Avonmouth increased from 54,000 tons of foreign 
exports in 1900 to 121,000 tons in 1904. 

If it is thought that the City Docks must have been crowded with the comings 
and goings of the regular coasters, the tramp coasters, the coal and sand boats, 
it can be said that it certainly was. For in addition to the ocean-going traffic and 
the many coasters to the principal ports of the Kingdom, the Severn trows still 
ran to Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Worcester, Stourport, Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton and the Midlands generally in those days. ‘There was also a coaster that 
ran to Gloucester every day under the agency of the Severn Canal Company and 
whilst the Gloucester coaster sailed from Bull Wharf on the Redcliff side of the 
Floating Harbour below Bristol Bridge, Bull Wharf was identified for those with 
cargo to send as being opposite the “‘Golden Bottle’ on the Welsh Back on the 
other side of the Harbour. The “Golden Bottle’? was one of Bristol’s ancient 
harbour-side inns which was demolished in an air raid and with it went the 
golden replica which dangled outside. Fly-boats left daily for Bath from the 
wharf in Redcliff Street of the canal carriers, Gerrish & Co., and were advertised 
to go by inland waterways to Bradford-on-Avon, Trowbridge, Devizes, Newbury 
and Reading at regular intervals. 
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The Edwardian period was the late golden age for the railways, but the rail- 
ways had not yet brought about the disastrous reduction in coastal services, 
neither had the local country carrier disappeared. Indeed, in the year 1go00 the 
names of 83 horse-drawn carriers are given as plying from the stable yards of 
twelve Bristol inns of which the “Full Moon”’ in North Street and the “‘Hatchet”’ 
in Frogmore Street will be the most familiar to modern Bristolians. The “Full 
Moon’”’ in North Street is one of the very few remaining inns given in Matthew’s 
1793 Bristol Directory. These horse-drawn carriers mostly trotted to places 
within 15 miles of Bristol and at this late stage in their history played a small 
but useful part in the distribution of goods from Bristol quays. The end of 
the horse-drawn carriers of 1900 was brought about not so much by cumbersome 
railways as by the motor vans and lorries of the approaching years. 
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II 
1900: 


Dockisation or a New Dock 


The advocates ofrivermouth development were aware of the threat to the trade 
of the ancient Harbour and were warning their fellow-citizens who could see the 
bustle at the City Docks but could be unaware of the significant increase in 
shipping at Avonmouth and unaware of the projected increase in cargo ships 
which would be too large to enter the Avonmouth lock of 1877. The Special 
Dockisation Committee appointed by the Council in October 1898 to report 
within three months upon the cheapest adequate scheme for dockising the River 
Avon at its mouth was still in session from time to time but had not come forth 
with a recommendation by the end of 1899. Nevertheless the pamphleteers were 
out. On one side was the Ratepayers Protection League at the nineteenth- 
century game of frightening the financial life out of purse-proud ratepayers. On 
the other side was the Bristol Dock Extension League with their sixteen reasoned 
pamphlets in the name of progress. Charles Wells says that the Bristol Dock 
Extension League was formed towards the end of 1899 by the Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce and that the League’s leaflets were written by Arthur Lee, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber in 1901, Docks member from 1900 to 1903 and marble 
merchant at the Canons Marsh, City Docks. | 

A prolific era for political pamphleteers ended in 1914. Their product was not 
glossy as now, it was for the most part crudely printed on coarse paper and was 
an essential part of any illiberal education. Lacking the high literary skill and 
swift venom of such eighteenth-century rapiers as Dean Swift and his compeers, 
the pre-1914 political hacks could trade body blows the sound of which could be 
almost felt. The three pamphlets of the Rate payers Protection League and the 
sixteen pamphlets of the Bristol Dock Extension League as preserved in the Dock 
archives come somewhere between the high and the low. Lee’s pamphlets are 
factual and well-reasoned and take a points verdict. At least both Leagues 
attached their names to their pamphlets. But who was or were the anonymous 
who issued the following? At a guess, Levy-Langfield, a dockising member of the 
Docks Committee since 1897. However, here it is—from Blue File 240— ten- 
dentious stuff in that one can almost see “‘the largest Liners’’ impossibly berthing 
at Bristol Quay just below the Tramway Centre. 
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gVONMIOUTH DOCK SCHEME. 
FELLOW RATEPAYERS | 


Are you prepared to spend £2,000,000 on a com- 
paratively small Railway Dock at Avonmouth after 
the experience you have had of the loss sustained 
on the present dock there since it was acquired by 
the city in 1884 ? 


Are you aware that Sir John Wolfe Barry in his Report of 
January 28th, 1896 recommended the improvement of the Avon by 
cutting off the points and dredging out the bed of the river toa 
uniform depth at an estimated cost of £93,000 and that this work 
is now nearly completed. 


In the same report Sir John Wolfe Barry also recommended the 
extension and improvement of the city docks. This work comprises 
extensive wharf accommcdation at Canons Marsh, and also the 
the Harbour Railway and Timber wharf. A bill is now being 
promoted in Parliament to raise a sum of nearly £500,000 to carry 
out these and other works in connection with the City Docks. 


If you are of opinion that this expenditure might 
be safely increased 


BE CONSISTENT ! 


And derive the full benefit of this expenditure by 
Canalizing the River with a Lock which will allow 
the largest Liners to enter the extended Floating 
Harbour. 


WE GANNOT AFFORD TO WOBBLE DOWN 
TO AVONMOUTH AGAIN. 
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THE Broap Quay, BrisTou. 


THIs Is THE site of the famed Bristol Quay of antiquity. The photograph was taken during 
the 1890’s. Shed A and B is shown. This part of the harbour, St. Augustine’s Reach, was 
dug between 1240 and 1247. Until that time the River Frome had curved around the west 
and south side of the ancient city to join the Avon a little below Bristol Bridge. After 1247 the 


Frome flowed straight on due south to join the Avon in the same place as at the present time. 
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Of very different opinion was the Ratepayers Protection League that spiritual 
descendant of the “Fixed Property Party’? whose anti-extension activities are 
described in Volume One. Here is their pamphlet No. 2. 

As to the alleged 4,994 prosecuted ratepayers, the prosecutions would be in 
respect of two half-yearly collections and there would be many regular defaulters 
prosecuted on both occasions. It tends towards a sense of proportion to note that 
in the 1901 Poll of the City on the new dock proposals, the number of voting 
papers issued was 62,448, but some of these would be pluralists. The prosecution 
figures of the Ratepayers are thus an irrelevant exercise in imprecision. 

Arthur Lee’s pamphlets contain no such claptrap. They set out interesting 
facts in support of dock extension at Avonmouth at rather too great length to 
reproduce here. Let us take some facts from them. The existing Avonmouth lock 
of 1877 was 450 feet in length, lengthened by use of a caisson in the 1890’s to 
485 feet. The lock was 70 feet in width. The great shipbuilding firm of Harland 
and Wolff were not building in 1900 any steamer less than 450 feet in length 
and the average was 550 feet. The Mercantile Navy List in 1900 showed 49 
steamers over 480 feet, all too long to enter any of Bristol’s three docks. Arthur 
Lee gave the following dimensions for other Bristol Channel Docks:— 


Length Width 
Feet Feet 
Cardiff—Roath 600 80 
—Bute 800 go 
(then building) 
Barry—Lady Windsor 647 65 
Newport—Alexandra (South) 503 72 
Swansea—Princess of Wales 500 60 


Arthur Lee can hardly be faulted in his appeal to the ordinary citizens on the 
score that he had not given the third vital statistic, namely, the depth of water 
on a dock sill at High Water of Ordinary Spring Tides. His case could rest on 
the figures of length and width particularly as it was known that the new and 
larger ships were going to be used in the North Atlantic trade between 
America, Canada and this country. 

What had happened to the Special Dockisation Committee with its nineteen 
members of the Docks Committee and six other members from the City Council? 
It met at the Docks Office from time to time, its minutes were recorded there and 
it sat under the chairmanship of the Docks Chairman, Proctor Baker, until the 
31st December 1899. So Howell Davies, numbered among the progressives, also 
became Chairman of the Special Dockisation Gommittee when he took over the 
Chair of the Docks Committee on the 1st January 1900. Would there now be 
progress? 
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RATEPAYERS PROTECTION LEAGUE. 


shopkeepers of Bristol! 


ooaooaooaoQQqqq@aeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee_eee 


YOU ARE RATEPAYERS! 


Have you asked yourselves how you 
will be affected by the Proposed Dock 
Scheme ? 


In the first place your Rates will be enormously increased in any 
case, and if the outlay results in no increase of revenue, it has been 
calculated by Mr. Girdestone, the General Manager of the Docks, 
that this will amount to 


4s. Gd. in the &. 


(vide statement presented to Docks Committee, dated Oct. 18, 1900). 


2ndly—Persons of independent means will refuse to put up 
with the increased rates, will remove to other places where the rates 
are lower, 


And you will lose Customers. 


3rdly—Workmen engaged at the Docks will be forced to follow | 
_ the trade, which will be transferred from the City Docks to Avon- 
mouth, | 


And you will lose Customers. 
You do not need to be told how 
heavily your rates press upon you 
to-day. 
What will you do when your trade is 
gone and your rates are increased ? 


REMEMBER! OVER 4,994 RATEPAYERS 
WERE PROSECUTED LAST YEAR BE- 
CAUSE THEY a al PAY THEIR 


Vote against « Scheme 
Keep the Kates Down. 


Wo. 2. 
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The Dockisation Committee had been more active than would thus far appear. 
At an early meeting on the 21st November 1898 Proctor Baker proposed from the 
Chair that the Council be asked for permission to include the cost of Avonmouth 
and Portishead schemes in their special report. The Dockisation Committee by 
a majority voted against this. Perhaps they suspected the cloven hoof. On the 
21st December the Docks Engineer, John Martin McCurrich, put before the 
special Committee two dockisation schemes, one costing £1,782,000, the other 
£1,569,000. Four weeks later on the 18th January 1899, John McCurrich died 
at the age of 46 years. An able Engineer, he came to the Bristol Docks in 1890 
and it was he who designed that scheme for a new dock at Avonmouth which 
Charles Wills piloted through Council by forty votes to eight in September 
1892, which decision Proctor Baker had remarkably reversed by thirty-six votes 
to eighteen at the Council meeting on the 2oth June 1893. 

The death of John McCurrich left many engineering details of the alternative 
dockisation schemes yet to be resolved. In January 1899 the Council were told 
that more time than the three months granted would now be required. It was 
the roth July 1899 before the Dockisation Committee asked the new Engineer, 
William Wilkinson Squire, and F. B. Girdlestone, the General Manager, to 
report on the schemes. This was done in October 1899 and the Committee were 
informed that appreciable amendments were considered necessary to Mr. 
McCurrich’s two dockisation schemes. ‘The Committee referred the matter to 
the eminent engineering consultant, Sir John Wolfe Barry K.C.B., and his fellow 
consultants. It was May 1900 before the report of the consultants was ready for 
the Special Dockisation Committee and on the goth July 1900 a special meeting 
of the City Council was convened to consider the long-awaited report of the 
Dockisation Committee. 

The report did exactly what the Special Dockisation Committee of twenty-five 
members was asked to do twenty-one months before. It gave the lowest possible 
cost at which the River Avon could be dockised and accommodation provided 
for the largest class of passenger and cargo steamers. It did that and no more. 
Scheme “A”? was estimated to cost £2,675,000, Scheme ‘“‘B’’ £2,386,o00. The 
report of 61 pages with one large map appears at first handling to be of appro- 
priate size to the importance of the issue, but the report of the Committee is then 
seen to occupy less than four pages and the rest consists of six technical reports 
from the General Manager, the Docks Engineer and the Consulting Engineers. 
Enough it may be thought if the four pages were incisive and decisive. They were 
not. After nearly four pages of rather recitative stuff, two final paragraphs of four 
lines come into sight. The sting is going to be in the tail. Not so; the last para- 
graph but one says the Engineers are emphatic the scheme “‘B”’ is the cheapest 
method they can contrive or approve for dockising the river so as to provide 
accommodation for the largest class of vessel. ‘The last paragraph says the 
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Committee doubt whether Parliament would approve dockisation unless sewage 
in the river were deodorised or taken out altogether. 

Plan No. 1 here reproduced shows the works proposed at the mouth of the 
River Avon under Scheme “B” and is the material part of the plan submitted 
by the consultants. It will be seen that the main dock works were on the Portbury 
lands to the south-west of the River Avon the course of which was to be diverted. 

For a Committee of twenty-five members to spend twenty-one months and 
then submit a report with no inkling of a recommendation was not an invigorat- 
ing start to the chairmanship of William Howell Davies. His predecessor was 
impressively decisive even when negative. It is fair to state that Howell Davies 
had been somewhat unwilling to accept the chairmanship owing to his businesses 
needing more time than he could give. The Docks Gommittee of 1899-1900 
lacked the dynamic men who had led the City Council to adopt the 1892 scheme 
for a new dock at Avonmouth. Alderman Low, Chairman in 1892, died while 
yet a member in March, 1900; Charles Wills, the 1892 Vice-Chairman, had 
resigned from the Council in 1898 and of the five men who had to be persuaded 
to continue as Dock members when Proctor Baker scotched the 1892 scheme 
only Fuller Eberle, a quiet rather than a forceful man, remained. Councillor 
Twiggs was not to rejoin and Arthur Lee not to join the Docks Committee until 
November 1900. Proctor Baker and his brother though still on the Committee 
were unlikely to advocate dockisation or any other rivermouth scheme and many 
of the Dock members as well as some of the six appointed to make up the Special 
Dockisation Committee were dockisers who were not yet ready to discard their 
dockisation views and recommend a new dock on the basis of the 1892 scheme. 

From the press accounts of the Council meeting on the goth July 1900 it would 
appear that the debate on the Dockisation report was about the least vigorous of 
all the debates on Dock schemes in the nineteenth century. Alderman Howell 
Davies made a non-committal speech which emphasised that the Special Com- 
mittee were doing no more than present the two schemes and state which was 
the cheaper. Matters rambled on until the Lord Mayor pointed out that there 
was thus far no resolution before the House. Councillor Twiggs said that if 
necessary he would move that as dockisation was so costly the Council could not 
further consider it but after discussion the resolution was not moved. The 
Councillor then asked, Would it not be better to look for some more practicable 
scheme? 

This brought Edward Parsons, a Dock member since 1890, into the field. He 
said he had engaged to move a resolution. He had prepared a most elaborate 
speech which he would not inflict upon them. In a speech of some length never- 
theless, he said that as a dockiser he was forced to the conclusion after hearing the 
experts that dockisation was impossible. He eventually launched a motion which 
was of appreciable length and bore no evidence of improvisation. Boiled down, 
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Plan No. 1. | 
Dockisation of River Avon: Scheme B. fl 
Plan attached to Report of Special 
Dockisation Committee to Bristol City 
Council on 30th July, 1900. 





the motion asked the Docks Committee to submit a scheme for a dock extension 
to take the largest liners afloat or building and to get the expert advice of Sir 
John Wolfe Barry. Alderman Inskip seconded the motion. The proceedings 
rambled on again. It was said that the Special Dockisation Committee should be 
kept alive to prepare the scheme. Finally Howell Davies pointed out that his 
predecessor Proctor Baker had wanted the Special Committee to consider other 
schemes than dockisation but the Council had not agreed. He was glad the 
Council was now likely to take a broader view and hoped they would agree to 
something heroic when the new report came forward. The resolution was carried 
without dissent. Councillor Parson’s motion may well have been a pre-arranged 
manoeuvre on the part of the progressives on the Docks Committee since there 
may have been little likelihood of the large number of dockisers on the Special 
Committee agreeing to a report to Council that vetoed outright their long- 
cherished scheme and even less likelihood of their agreeing to a report recom- 
mending proposals for a new dock. Manoeuvres of this kind do not commend 
themselves to more direct minds but it has been said that politics is the art of 
the practicable. 

So died Dockisation which had haunted all development schemes since the 
early 1850’s. Although not the originator of the idea, and none can now say who 
was, it was Mark Whitwill the second who gave impetus to the idea as a result 
of his trying to get Brunel to base his mammoth Great Eastern on the Port 
at the mouth of the Avon. Dockisation was in essence the Hotwells scheme of 
1803 all over again, only this time the locks, much larger locks, were to be built 
at the mouth of the River Avon. All the many schemes were full of technical 
problems and there is no pretence of capability to discuss such problems here. 
Indeed it is likely that even today there would be differing engineering and 
nautical opinions. Scheme “‘B”’ of the consultants of May 1900 did not, however, 
founder entirely on technical difficulties, large though such difficulties loomed in 
the minds of the men of 1900. The issue was influenced once again by finance, 
by the capital cost even for the cheaper scheme of £2,386,000 for which scheme 
it was estimated an additional annual rate-in-aid of 1 /- in the £ would be 
needed by the Docks after allowance had been made for the new traffic that it 
was thought the new and larger locks would bring. No one can deny that this 
would have been a heavy burden on citizens at a time when a shilling was of 
much greater worth than today and an increase of several shillings a year 
would certainly have been resented by the ordinary householder. Proctor Baker 
was present at the Council meeting on the 30th July 1900 but there is no evidence 
that he spoke. There was no need. He had long foretold the cost in rate-in-aid 
of any Avonmouth scheme and he could now await the heroic scheme hoped for 
by Howell Davies. 

The City Council at its meeting on the 30th July 1900 ended, for better or for 
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worse, dockisation dreams and schemes. ‘The Dockisation Committee of twenty- 
five members had now to consider and submit a scheme for a new dock on the 
Gloucestershire side of the River Avon which until the present construction of a 
motorway bridge has continued to flow unbridged between the dock area of 
Avonmouth to the north-east and the undeveloped Portbury lands upon its 
south-west bank. No time was wasted in preparing the new dock scheme. ‘The 
General Manager wrote upon the same night as the Council meeting to Sir John 
Wolfe Barry and his other London consultants asking them to report at the 
earliest possible moment to the Special Dockisation Committee upon a new dock 
scheme. For although the proposal of Councillor Parsons at the City Council had 
been that the Docks Committee of nineteen members should prepare the new 
dock scheme, the Council decided to keep in being for that purpose the cumber- 
some Special Dockisation Committee with its six additional members and its 
heavy loading of dockisers. More will be heard anon about the desirable number 
of members for a Docks Committee. 

The consultants replied forthwith that they would be able to report quite 
quickly on a new dock scheme as they already had most of the data required. 
It may be remembered from the first volume that four years before in January 
1896, Wolfe Barry had made an impressive report to the Docks Committee on 
three schemes for rivermouth development, namely, on dockisation, on the 1892 
scheme for a new dock at Avonmouth and on an extension of Portishead Dock 
into the Portbury marshes. 

The great antagonists of 1892, Charles Wills the advocate of a new dock at 
Avonmouth and Proctor Baker the exponent of the City Docks, were now on- 
lookers of the scene as if two duellists had retired from the measured sward and 
from under the trees watched with sardonic calm while their seconds fought it 
out. The while the cloudy dockisers had circled around and acted out their 
comedy which Proctor Baker could have swept aside years before but had per- 
mitted to proceed as a gambit in his delaying procedures. By August, 1900 the 
issue of a new dock at Avonmouth over which both men had fought in 1893 was 
back in the centre of the scene with dockisation a thing of the past and the final 
decision on a new Avonmouth Dock now approaching. Both Wills and Proctor 
Baker well knew this. Proctor Baker was still a member of the City Council, of 
the Docks Committee and of the Special Dockisation Committee; Charles Wills 
a member of none, but when at about this time the Sanitary Committee had in 
mind a sewage scheme on and across Gloucestershire land north of Avonmouth 
Dock, Charles Wills came straight back into the fray with a long strong letter 
to the Press pointing out that a sewage scheme in that form in that place should 
not proceed as it would cut across proposals for a new dock on this site. Neither 
did the scheme proceed in that form. 

The consultants were as good as their word. Their four-page report of the 
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THe Docks COMMITTEE OF 1902 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH was taken on the 5th March 1902 when the Prince of Wales visited Avon- 
mouth. They had for the most part been members during the years of controversy concerning 
dockisation or a new dock. The first year of each man’s membership is given. 

Seated: Sir Herbert Ashman (1895), Aldermen Gardner (1889), Howell Davies (1887) 
and Hare (1873) and Councillor Parsons (1890). 


Middle Row: R. H. Jones (Committee Clerk), Captain Harvey (Dockmaster, Avonmouth), 
F. B. Girdlestone (General Manager and Secretary), Councillors Perrin (1901), Twiggs 
(1890), Holman (1899), Levy Langfield (1898), Pope (1900), Bennett (1895), Mcllroy 
(1900) and Stephens (1895) and W. W. Squire (Docks Engineer). 


Back Row: J. Robson (Traffic Manager, Avonmouth), E. J. ‘Taylor (Town Clerk), Alder- 


man Colthurst (1888), Councillor A. J. Smith (1898), A. Harvey (Assistant General 
Manager) and ‘T. A. Peace (Assistant Engineer) . 
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SCALE FOR PLAN 
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Plan No. 2. 
Consultants’ Scheme of October, 1900 for 
New Dock at Avonmouth 
Approved by Bristol City Council 
on 30th October, 1goo. 
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13th October 1900 was received at the Docks within a day or so of that date. The 
proposed new dock was the nucleus and it remains the major part of what we 
now know as the Royal Edward Dock. The plan No. 2 shown here is a black- 
and-white replica of the plan sent with the report. The consultants’ proposals of 
1900 differ in certain respects from John McCurrich’s scheme of 1892 so nearly 
adopted, but it can be said that the 1900 proposals are sited in much the same 
way and have a strong family resemblance to John McCurrich’s scheme. 

Again there was no delay. The Special Gommittee on Port Improvements 
as it was now called met at the Docks Office, Queen Square on Monday, the 
22nd October 1g00.-The consultants, Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir Benjamin Baker 
and Mr. Brereton joined the Committee to explain their scheme which sited the 
new entrance lock across Dumball Island, an island which had been formed at 
the mouth of the Avon by changes over the centuries in the main channel of the 
River Avon where it joined the Sévern. Thus at one time the main channel had 
cut the island off from Gloucestershire by going around the island to the north 
but by the year 1900 the main channel of the Avon seemed firmly established to 
the south of Dumball Island which in a moment of rivermouth enthusiasm on 
the part of the Corporation in 1860 had been purchased for £850. The main 
features of the dock proposals were that the lock should be 850 ft. long and 85 ft. 
wide with-sills 8 ft. below the outer sills of the existing Avonmouth Lock. These 
were the same dimensions as proposed by the consulting engineers for their 
dockisation scheme. The entrance lock was to be nearly on the same site as that 
selected by Mr. McCurrich in his 1892 scheme. The new lock would be accessible 
for two hours before and after high water of ordinary neap tides to a steamer 
drawing 30 ft. of water. The dock within would have 253 acres of deep water and 
a length of quayage of 3,200 feet. ‘The water area of 253 acres would be sur- 
rounded by about 221 acres of land in the first instance. As the plan shows 
there could-be an extension to the dock to provide four more berths for the 
largest class of steamer by the construction of two branch docks and if this 
extension were carried out the deep water area would become about 40 acres 
and the available land 207 acres. The quays around the dock would be wide and 
commodious, said the consultants, and adapted to the timber, coal or general 
trades -as might be desired. There would be a graving dock .850 ft. long im- 
mediately to the north of the entrance lock and a junction cut would link the 
new dock to the existing Avonmouth Dock both to afford communication and to 
provide a second entrance for either dock in case of need. 

The estimate for the new scheme was as follows:— 

3 L 
1. Dock works, including reclamation embankments, | 

deep-water quays, lock, approach channel and — 
piers, and graving dock and junction cut ~ —-'1,417,'700 


5! 


2. Cranes, hydraulic machinery and dock equipment 54,000 


3. Allowance for sheds (525,000 sq. ft.) and buildings 129,000 
4. Diversions of railways, new passenger station and 

road, and dock sidings 44,000 

5. Land and buildings 60,000 

6. Sundry expenses, Parliamentary and Engineering 100,000 

Total £1,804,700 


It will be seen that great things had been accomplished in so far as the new dock 
scheme was estimated to cost about £581,000 less than the cheapest dockisation 
scheme. 

Alderman William Howell Davies was very much to the point on one matter 
when he pointed out to the consultants that they had very considerably reduced 
the land area around the new dock as compared with the land area around the 
last dockisation scheme. Under the dockisation scheme there had been 400 acres 
of land available whereas in the new dock scheme there were only 221 acres of 
land to 25% acres of water space, or if the extension were carried out 207 acres of 
land to 40 acres of water space. Sir Benjamin Baker told the Committee that they 
should understand that the area of land even after extension would be larger than 
was usual in proportion to the water area and that the Docks Committee would 
have five times the water area of a dock after extension of the new dock, whereas 
three times the water area was usual. Experience was to prove that Sir Benjamin, 
eminent engineer though he may have been, was less far-seeing than Alderman 
Howell Davies. In a matter such as this it is for the leader who is carrying a 
scheme through, in this case the Chairman of the Docks Committee, to exercise 
his own common-sense and vision. Technical details are for those qualified 
therein to advise upon, but when it comes to assessing the future on broader 
issues, men of common-sense and of more general experience in trade affairs 
must use their judgment and are probably better able to do so. Undue regard 
should not be paid to technical men when they begin to wander outside their 
terms of technical reference. They have at least as fine a record for fallibility in 
forecasting on general matters as the rest of us. And in their own field of technique 
two heads are better than one in a matter of great importance, and often produce 
differing recommendations. 

It should, however, be said in defence of Sir Benjamin that the rush of great 
industrial undertakings to the ports had barely begun in the year 1900, but 
such movement was already beginning to take place. Furthermore, until well 
into the twentieth century Parliament was loath to grant public utilities much 
land beyond the area required for the actual statutory works such as docks and 
railways as defined in the Act giving power to construct them. The result was 
that in an era when possession really was nine points of the law, the adjacent 
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AvonMouTtH Dock IN 1892 


THE STEAMSHIP JVorah lying in the nearest berth on the east side of Avonmouth Dock arrived 
from Skutskar in the Baltic on the 25th May 1892 with a cargo of 28,154 pieces of deal and 8 
fathoms of firewood for Taylor & Low Brothers. A fathom of timber was six feet square in 
section. The Norah of 931 tons net register sailed for Barry on the 1st June. This was the only 
visit of the steamship to Avonmouth Dock between 1889, when the oil companies arrived at the 
far end of the dock, and 1903 by which time an arm of the dock had been constructed beyond 
where the sailing ship, name unknown, is laid up. 


Such a sparse scene at the Avonmouth Dock was not uncommon in the 18g90’s but the day 
after the arrival of the Norah, the s.s. Bidar of 1,891 n.r.t. arrived from Philadelphia with 
grain and general goods, the s.s. Plassey, 2,046 n.r.t., arrived from Bremerhaven to load for 
Montreal and on the 27th the s.s. Salisbury, 1,212 n.r.t., arrived from New Orleans with a cargo 
of oilcake and meal. So quickly the dock scene changes. Long-term changes may be seen by 
turning to the photographs on pages 105 and 197. 


landowner could and often did reap a rich reward by selling his land near 
statutory works at a price created or greatly enhanced by the presence of a new 
dock, new railway or new road provided at no cost to the landowner by some 
public utility. 

The meeting of the Special Committee on the 22nd October to consider the 
new dock scheme was as a transcript of the shorthand notes shows, a protracted 
one. And might have been more so if Alderman Charles Townsend the able 
leader of the dockisers had not had a train to catch. He said “I propose to move 
the following resolution: 

That this Committee resolves to report at once to the Council in favour 
of the new scheme submitted by Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir Benjamin Baker 
and Mr. Hurtzig for the construction of a new dock and works at Avon- 
mouth as being in their opinion the best scheme for the extension of the 
accommodation within the Port of Bristol.” 

Councillor Joseph Holman, grain merchant, seconded the resolution which was 
carried without any dissentients. 

Alderman Howell Davies introduced his heroic scheme with a long speech to 
a specially convened meeting of the City Council on the 30th October 1goo0. A 
number of speeches were made by other members and mostly consisted of woolly 
generalities or inappropriate queries. Proctor Baker was present and from press 
reports his speech, as might be expected, showed more knowledge and mastery 
of facts than any or all of the other speakers apart from Howell Davies. Proctor 
Baker said he had always been against dockisation. Avonmouth was the best site 
for a new dock both for convenience and for connection with railways. The outer 
docks of Avonmouth and Portishead now lost the Docks Committee £20,000 a 
year, but it might be considered that this loss which was a continuation of the 
annual losses since 1884, could be considered as being set off by the avoidance 
of the loss in which the Corporation had been involved before 1884 by the 
competition between the three independent docks. It was clear that Proctor 
Baker did not share any easy optimism concerning the early success of a new 
dock since he pointed out that there was no chance of the contemplated outlay 
being immediately remunerative. It can be said that his speech neither supported 
nor opposed the new dock proposals, but Proctor Baker was shrewd enough to 
know what the Council was going to do even if faced by adverse criticism from 
him and it would have been quite out of character for him to seek popularity by 
giving an approving push to a scheme he had so long opposed. Councillor Arthur 
Lee, President of the Chamber of Commerce who supported the scheme, tackled 
Proctor Baker on his views and as to what if anything he advocated. Another 
member asked Proctor Baker what the views of the grain merchants were, but 
Proctor Baker disdained to make any reply to either except to say that he had not 
been associated with the grain trade for ten years past. 
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The special session lasted close upon four hours and concluded when Howell 
Davies’s resolution, seconded by Alderman Townsend, to the effect that Parlia- 
mentary powers be sought to construct the new dock at Avonmouth was carried 
without a division. Moss Levy, woollen draper, was the only dissentient. Ancient 
procedure required the holding of a Town’s Meeting and this took place in the 
Nisi Prius Court at Bristol Guildhall at half-past one on the 26th November. By 
contrast to the Council meeting it took not four hours but exactly four minutes 
to pass the two resolutions necessary. Afterwards some twenty or thirty ratepayers 
demanded a poll of the City on the new dock proposal. Commander Cawley, the 
former Dock member of vast voice, nautical expert and surveyor, etc. at No. 69 
Queen Square, was among the requisitioners. 62,448 voting papers went out. 
40,557 were returned. Many were blank. 25,251 voted for the Bill; 9,377 were 
against. The Bill could go forward. Wells says it was stated the opposition came 
largely from Clifton. If so, Clifton was true to its negative principles on river- 
mouth development right to the century end. 
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IV 
1900: 


Survey of Port Events 


WitH more than two-thirds of the twentieth century gone, the year 1900 now 
appears to us to be as a door between two vastly different centuries. It was 
certainly so at the Port of Bristol with the decision at long last to build a new dock 
at Avonmouth, but while the final plans for the new dock were being considered 
together with the form and innumerable details of the tender upon which 
contractors would be asked to quote, a number of other things of some portent 
were happening at the Port and related or unrelated to one another call for 
comment. 

It is usual to think of the vast oil companies as concerns of twentieth-century 
growth whose great empires began to take shape during and after the First 
World War. There were, of course, oil imports into Bristol back in the fifteenth 
century and no doubt even earlier, but these were vegetable oils in Genoese 
carracks from the Mediterranean, mostly olive oil greatly in demand by 
Gloucestershire and other cloth makers. A Georgian rhymester wrote— 

“Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 

Even so did mineral oil begin to come from the United States of America in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century—naphtha, petroleum and spirits of 
turpentine brought in sailing ships in barrels to the City Docks. It will come as 
a surprise to some to learn that the Anglo-American Oil Company set up an oil 
installation nearly three acres in extent at the east end of Avonmouth Dock as 
early as 1889 and that the Western Petroleum Company also took a similar site 
in that area at that time. From 1890, therefore, we see great increases in the 
imports of mineral oil into Avonmouth Dock—a jump from the one solitary ton 
in 1888 to over 6,000 tons in 1890 and over 58,000 tons in 1900. In the year 1900 
the Western Petroleum Company’s lease was renewed for a reduced site of two 
and a half acres on the understanding that their imports of oil would be not less 
than 100,000 barrels a year. The lease of the Western Petroleum Company was 
taken over by the British Petroleum Company in 1908. 

No bananas were brought into Avonmouth at least to any statistical extent 
before 1901, but in the year 1900 there were negotiations with Alfred Jones, 
later Sir Alfred Jones, on behalf of Elder Dempster & Company to establish a 
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base at the Avonmouth Dock for their West Indian liners carrying passengers 
and mails and bringing to Avonmouth large consignments of bananas and 
other West Indian produce. 59,876 bunches (presumably stems) of bananas were 
brought into Avonmouth in 1901 and this modest quantity increased to 632,649 
stems the next year. The trade was established at a newly built transit shed, 
““N”’ Shed, alongside a short extension made at the eastern end of the Avonmouth 
Dock. From this beginning there grew up the long association with Elders & 
Fyffes who for many years distributed bananas from Avonmouth in special 
steam-heated railway vans over a substantial part of the Kingdom. 

When between 1803 and 1809 the Bristol Dock Company constructed the 
entrance locks which brought about the Floating Harbour, they also dug the 
Feeder Canal leading up to the River Avon above a dam built by the Company 
at Netham so as to bring feed water as required through the Feeder Canal into 
the Floating Harbour. Between the Feeder Canal and the River Avon below 
Netham Dam the Dock Company were left with a triangle of about 14 acres 
of land surplus to dock needs and this land came under the control of the 
Docks Committee when the Corporation took over the Bristol Dock Company 
in 1848. In 1871 the Docks Committee leased 14 acres of this land at Netham 
to the oil merchant, Alderman F. F. Fox (Docks Member 1878-1883) for the 
purpose of carrying on his business as an oil merchant, the oils being naphtha 
and spirit of turpentine from the United States of America. 9,400 tons of these 
oils came to the City Docks in 1876 in ships totalling 4,900 tons net register. 
A part of the site leased to F. F. Fox was a temporary lock which had been 
constructed between the River Avon and the Feeder at Netham during the 
course of the 1803 works so as to permit small craft to continue to go to and 
from Bath and beyond. As recorded in Volume One, John Lysaght, the iron 
merchant, came to Bristol about 1860 and set up his galvanising works at the 
City end of the Feeder Canal. In 1889 he leased 12% acres of this surplus land 
from the Docks Committee at the Netham end of the Feeder Canal and in 1900 
negotiations were concluded to extend this lease for 75 years so that John Lysaght 
Ltd. might extensively develop the Netham site as iron constructional works 
which with the galvanising works at the City end of the canal became an 
industrial feature giving large employment to those in Bristol East. ‘The Com- 
pany’s iron work of various kinds was also to be for many years valuable bottom 
loading for lighter kinds of exports from the Port. The Netham iron works were 
long known as “The Farm’ to the initiated. 

The City Docks were not starved of new dock works in this year 1900. In 
March the Committee approved the construction at Canons Marsh of two berths 
each 350 feet in length. If one stands by Neptune’s Statue at the City centre and 
faces unlike Neptune down St. Augustine’s Reach towards the distant view of 
Dundry tower on the Somerset hills, the truncated remainder of Bristol Quay 
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famed from medieval times lies upon the left whilst Deans Marsh and Canons 
Marsh with their obvious associations with the Cathedral church of St. Augustine 
are upon the right. The riverside opposite Bristol Quay was occupied well into 
the nineteenth century by small dockyards and a space behind these small dock- 
yards was known as The Butts where the bowmen of Bristol loosed their arrows 
long ago. From Bush’s Corner with its venerable bollards at the far end of Bristol 
Quay, the noble central tower of the Cathedral still dominates the scene to the 
north-west, even as to the east the marvellous church of St. Mary Redcliff 
dominates the harbour scene in that direction. The modern man who can view 
without humility the grandeur and design of these medieval structures must be 
sunk deep indeed in pride of his own times. 

- Behind the new berths at Canons Marsh the Great Western Railway Company 
agreed to site a goods depot. The depot was to be somewhat tenuously linked 
by rail to the dockside sheds at Ganons Marsh and Deans Marsh. Trains from 
Canons Marsh would haul their trucks and wagons not eastwards across the 
heart of the city but westwards along the north side of the Floating Harbour, 
over Mardyke Wharf opposite Hill’s dockyards and past small wharves and 
backyards at Hotwells to turn eastward over the Junction Lock which linked 
Cumberland Basin with the western end of the Floating Harbour. The obstacle 
of the River Avon near the point where it received the overspill from the New 
Cut of 1803 had yet to be crossed and to do this the Ashton Swing Bridge was 
to be erected at the joint cost of the Great Western Railway Company and the 
Docks Committee. It was to be a two-decker bridge with rail traffic below and 
road traffic above and like the Vauxhall Footbridge some eight hundred yards 
upstream the Ashton Swing Bridge was to be swung for small ships and barges 
to pass. From Ashton Swing Bridge, the railway would continue to the main line 
marshalling sidings at Bedminster and beyond. 

On the south side of the Floating Harbour at the City Docks between Hill’s 
dockyard and the locks leading from the Harbour into Cumberland Basin, the 
Docks Committee had purchased by the end of 1900 over 12 acres of land at a 
cost of over £70,000. This purchase was made for the building of quays where 
timber would be a principal import, but the powers contained in the Bristol 
Dock Act of 1897 were never exercised and the land has since that date been let 
to various timber importers, two of whom, namely, Taylor & Low Brothers and 
May & Hassell, have been in occupation since the Docks Committee acquired 
the land and indeed prior to that as far back as the 1860’s or two or three years 
earlier. Three generations in the family firm of Robbins Limited, Mr. Frank 
Robbins, Mr. Harold Robbins and Mr. Brian Robbins, have held the tenancy 
of an-acre of this land for their sawmills since Mr. Frank Robbins took a tenancy 
in 1881 from the former owner, the Reverend H. A. Daniel. 

It was. for the purpose of obtaining rail access to the timber lands that the 
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Committee purchased in this year 1900 the thirteen small houses of Hanover 
Terrace, as well as certain more imposing residences along Cumberland Road, 
since the Docks Committee were unable to come to terms with Charles Hill & 
Sons with a view to obtaining a much easier route for rail access across their 
shipyards which were already rail-connected and almost crossed by their private 
siding. The total outlay on the purchase of land and house properties in this 
vicinity came not far short of £100,000, but the timber lands were never rail- 
connected either from the east or from the west. Strangely enough, the Great 
Western Railway Company whose foundation in the 1830’s was conceived in 
Bristol, rarely showed any initiative to develop the Port trade by rail facilities in 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century. They were virtually local mono- 
polists and concerned to keep out the Midland Railway Company from too close 
contact with any of Bristol’s docks. Monopoly men wear leather suits. The 
writing though yet unseen was already on the railway wall to be made clear 
within three decades by the advancing headlamps of road transport. 

To the south of the timber yards Vauxhall Footbridge was built over the New 
Cut in the closing years of last century to link Cumberland Road with Corona- 
tion Road and Bedminster which was about to become an affluent suburb, in 
money terms only, under the ascendant star of the Imperial ‘Tobacco Company 
with its prosperous constituent, W. D. & H. O. Wills, and its expanding associate, 
the British American Tobacco Company. The footbridge was opened with a 
silver key and named on the 1st June 1900 by the Lady Mayoress, Lady Ashman, 
this being the second year of office of Sir Herbert Ashman, member of the Docks 
Committee from 1895 to 1902. Vauxhall Ferry, two hundred yards down river, 
was thereupon closed. Vauxhall Bridge was built as a swing-bridge so that coastal 
traffic and barges could go up the New Cut to enter the Floating Harbour either 
through Bathurst Lock and Bathurst Basin into the upper part of the Floating 
Harbour near Redcliff or through Totterdown Lock into the Feeder Canal. 
From the Feeder, barge traffic could go through Netham Lock into the original 
course of the River Avon and so to Bath and beyond along the Kennet and 
Avon Navigation which the railways were already allowing to slip towards 
decay. Vauxhall Bridge is still in use as a foot-bridge and those crossing it from 
Bedminster could until a few months ago walk along the footpath by the timber 
yards, as they still may, and then cross the Floating Harbour on their way to 
Hotwells or the heights of Clifton by the last of the City Dock ferries, the recently 
closed Mardyke Ferry. In the nineteen hundreds it was romance for a child to 
be rowed from Hotwells across the widest part of the Floating Harbour at 
Maydyke Ferry, past the long logs of Baltic pine moored like rafts against the 
south bank of the Harbour and then be taken between the sweet smelling stacks 
of red and white deal towards Vauxhall Bridge. There upon a lucky day the 
bridge would be swung to let strings of barges and small coasters go up the New 
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Cut on the tide towards Bathurst or Totterdown. It is many years now since 
Vauxhall Bridge was made a fixed foot-bridge and the machinery and resting 
pontoon for the swing-bridge removed. 

1900, the last year of Queen Victoria’s reign, saw the first docks strike of any 
consequence at Bristol since the strike already referred to in 1889. Basic day 
rates for labour had not advanced since that date although there had been 
adjustments from time to time in the piece-work rates and conditions for grain 
labourers. The general level of prices is said to have remained fairly constant 
during the 1890’s and if the rates were right after the strike in 1889 they would 
perhaps appear to be appropriate in 1900. But if the wage of 30 /od. for a full day- 
work week looks comfortable enough money in the year 1900, the 59% hours to 
be worked to earn this sum cannot be regarded as right in terms of human effort 
and exhaustion particularly at a time when hardly any of the present-day 
mechanical facilities were available to take the strain which in the long or short 
run damaged or wore down so many able-bodied men. The man-handled flour 
sack customarily held 280 Ibs. in the year 1900. It is ironic to find in succeeding 
years the opposition of dock labour to the physical welfare that mechanisation 
was to bring about, even if resistance on ground of likely unemployment is 
understood. The idea of many a dock day-worker taking home a regular 30 /gd. 
a week is no more than a nominal notion which the uncertainty of dock work at 
that time would soon dispel. Furthermore there can be no doubt that the dock 
worker in view of all his working conditions was entitled to a greater share in the 
national prosperity in the year 1900. The survivors of two world wars will not be 
surprised to learn that the Boer War was causing prices to rise. The price of coal 
in particular rose sharply and coal was the paramount power factor. 

The 1900 strike began on the afternoon of Monday the 18th June when grain 
workers at Avonmouth ceased work and by the end of the day 1,500 men at 
Avonmouth, Bristol and Portishead were out. Though the employers deplored 
this act as precipitate, an impartial observer can hardly consider it to be so since 
as far back as the goth January there had been a request from William Gorman 
of the Dockers Union for an extra 2d. per hour as an addition to the day worker’s 
1889 rate of 6d. per hour. From January onwards there had been negotiations 
between the Union and the Bristol Corn Trade Association and the men’s offer 
of arbitration had been refused. After the cessation of work, this refusal was 
justified on the rather flimsy grounds that there was no guarantee that arbitration 
would be accepted. Arbitration had been honoured by the men in 1889. It will 
be seen that by this time the dispute was being carried out in an organised way 
by the Dockers Union on one side and by the Grain Trade Association on the 
other. The employers of labour other than those in the grain trade were, however, 
not so well organised at this stage and seemed to have to rely upon the good 
offices of the Chamber of Commerce. The Union agreed to put up guarantees, 
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ENTRANCE TO BATHURST BaAsIN, Crry Docks. 


IN THE FOREGROUND js the New Cut dug between 1803 and 1809 to divert the River Avon 
from its primeval course along what then became the principal channel of the Floating Harbour. 


The excavation was from Totterdown Lock in the east to Underfall Yard in the west. 


For some years before and after 1900, small vessels and craft bound for the City Docks were 
required to enter Bathurst Lock or, less likely, TTotterdown Lock in order not to delay the larger 
vessels using the Cumberland Basin and Locks. This photograph dates from the 1860’s, but 


shows the type of small craft accustomed to use it for long after. 


‘The imposing central building is the Bristol General Hospital of which Proctor Baker was for 


some years President. 
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but it took another fortnight until Monday the 2nd July before the terms for 
setting up arbitration were agreed, the sum of £300 being put up by each side. 
The documents available concerning the 1889 strike and the labour negotiations 
by local men at that time give an impression of the reasonableness of the men’s 
attitude and this is borne out again in the papers connected with the 1900 strike. 
As in 18809, Ben Tillett duly arrived from arduous labours in London and on the 
morning of Wednesday the 20th June he harangued a mass meeting of dock 
labourers on the Grove at the City Docks. As before he did not waste much if any 
time in putting forward factual reasons for the wage increase, but preferred to 
deal in rhetoric and in scoring points at the expense of hard-hearted employers. 
He told the men that the Union now had 25,000 men on their hands and 
appealed for Union funds to support strikes. He said that there were 20,000 men 
out in London and that he was addressing meetings of 15,000 on Tower Hill. If 
the whole of his 25,000 members came out in a national strike the sum of 
£100,000 a month would be needed from the Union funds for strike pay. At the 
end of Tillett’s long speech the local man, William Gorman, asked the men if 
they would go back to work if arbitration was agreed and they said that they 
would and they were as good as their word. 

Dock workers generally went back to work on Monday the and July and on 
that day it was announced that the timber employers had settled the strike of 
deal runners by agreeing 5 /6d. a day from Mondays to Fridays and 4 /— on Satur- 
days. As a result of arbitration new piece-work rates for grain were arranged and 
if these are too complicated to be set out here it can be said that grain day- 
workers were to receive 4/6d. per day and 2/3d. for a half-day and 7 /6d. for a 
whole night. ‘This was an increase of 124 per cent. on the previous day-rate of 4 /- 
as compared with the 10 per cent. offered by the grain trade at about the 
beginning of the strike. T. T. Lindrea, leather merchant, Chairman of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce and a member of the Docks Committee (1904- 
1909), was the Umpire selected by the Arbitration Board to decide the hourly 
rates for general goods workers and on the 30th August he decided that their 
hourly rate should be 63d. per hour by day and od. per hour by night against 
the 6d. and 8d. of 1889 and against the 8d. per hour by day for which Gorman 
had asked. 

An interesting feature of the strike was the attempt by the employers to 
introduce black-leg labour from other ports. On the afternoon of the strike the 
s.s. Bencliff was the only ship in Avonmouth Dock and this ship remained idle 
until the return to work on the 2nd July, but on Monday the 18th June the 
s.s. Montauk arrived at Avonmouth Dock and the owners, Elder Dempster & 
Co., at once set about obtaining men from elsewhere. On Tuesday they brought 
60 men over from Cardiff, but the Western Daily Press records that they arrived, 
perambulated the docks, fought amongst themselves and returned to Cardiff. 
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The next day the recruiting officer for Elder Dempster was more successful. On 
the goth June, 56 men arrived from Manchester, on the 21st 99 men, on the 22nd 
g7 men and on the 27th a further 100 men, making 352 in all. These men had 
left by the 2nd July. Police were present in force at the Gloucester Road Entrance 
to the Avonmouth Docks, but there was no trouble as the Bristol dockers merely 
watched the coming and going of the black-legs who were fed at one of the 
Avonmouth coffee houses. There is no evidence of any trouble and this confirms 
the reasonableness of the Bristol men. 

In October 1900 the steam hoppers Avon and Frome were launched at Renfrew 
from the yard of Simons & Co. at a cost to the Docks Committee of £29,285. 
The craft were for long to be a familiar sight both moving up and down the 
River Avon and in the Floating Harbour where they received the offerings 
which the dredger B.D.2 (1897-1958) brought up in a ladder of tumbling 
buckets from the bed of the Floating Harbour and delivered overside to these 
servant craft. The B.D.2 could dredge to a depth of about 30 feet or so and 
would normally take an hour and a half or two hours filling either the Avon or 
the Frome which each had a capacity of about 650 tons. Much depended on the 
situation and the nature of the materials dredged. 

On the 19th November 1g00 the Docks Committee of 18 members held its 
first meeting of the new municipal year and as usual the newly elected Lord 
Mayor attended to preside over the election of a Chairman by the Docks Com- 
mittee. Alderman Howell Davies was unanimously re-elected and in expressing 
his thanks he said “To get an official position on this Committee is really a 
splendid occupation for a man of leisure. It would deprive him of a great part 
of his time. In accepting your nomination as Chairman of this Committee I do 
so with very great reluctance. I think the responsibilities of this position have 
never been greater than at present. My own business is a very extensive one and 
demands all my time, in fact I might say that my two businesses require more 
time than I can give them and I find the work of this Committee a very great 
burden to me, but I do feel the great need to this Committee of the proposed 
Extension. I have not been wed to any method of Extension. My only desire 
has been some Extension.” 

At a December meeting the Docks Committee considered a letter from the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association asking them to subsidize a class at Avonmouth 
and it was resolved that the sum of seven guineas be granted to the Association 
for the purpose of enabling instruction to be given to men employed on the docks 
and railways at Avonmouth. This would appear to be the beginning of the Port 
Authority’s First Aid Classes which have grown to such an extent as to include 
men from all branches of the Authority’s service as well as from the principal 
industrial tenants at the Avonmouth Docks. At that date ambulances like fire 
engines were horse-drawn, but their pace over the highways of wooden jarrah 
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blocks, of untarred macadam or of cobbles was usually more sedate than the 
fearsome and fiery steeds of the fire brigade. Both rang brass bells. 

To mark the end of the old century and the beginning of the new, the Frome 
was again somewhat in flood from the 31st December 1900 to the 3rd January 
1901. The Docks Engineer reported on this at the first Docks meeting of the new 
century on the 7th January 1go1 and the Docks Committee sent his report and 
his proposals for remedy to the Finance Committee of the City Council as a 
matter for civic rather than port consideration. The long reign of Queen Victoria 
came to an end with her death on the 22nd January 1901 and what has been 
called the golden afternoon of the Edwardian era began. 
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V 
1901—1908 
The New Dock 


On the day of the death of Queen Victoria the City Council held their statutory 
meeting to approve the promotion of the Parliamentary Bill to authorise the new 
dock at Avonmouth. There were no dissentients. Proctor Baker was not present. 
A Select Committee of the House of Lords began consideration of the Bill on the 
24th May 1go1 and thereafter the Bill wended its parliamentary way until after 
some amendment it received Royal Assent on the 17th August that year. 

The consultants’ estimate of £1,804,700 in 1900 had by now grown to 
£1,950,385 by reason of various additional works found desirable including an 
increase in the area of the new dock from 25 acres to 30 acres. Upon the granting 
of Royal Assent to the Bill, the Docks Engineer began preparing a detailed form 
of tender with definition of the new works and with estimated quantities of 
materials upon which intending contractors would be asked to quote. Fifteen 
contractors quoted and their tenders were opened on the 18th February 1902. 
Tenders ranged from £1,314,410 to £2,003,104 and the time for completion of 
work from three and a quarter years to five years. ‘he tenders were quickly 
considered by the Dock engineers and the consultants and on the 24th February 
the Docks Committee accepted the tender of John Aird and Company of 
Westminster for the sum of £1,394,512 with a completion time of four years. 
The contract was not by any means for the whole of the works in the parlia- 
mentary estimates of £1,950,385 but Aird’s quotation was approximately the 
same as the estimates for similar items. One tender from a Bristol firm was 
for a lower amount but the method of construction was not approved. The firm 
of John Aird had built the great Assouan Dam in Egypt and various dock works. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, later King George the Fifth, had already con- 
sented to visit Avonmouth and formally turn the first sod in token of the begin- 
ning of the work upon the new dock. This ceremony took place amid the usual 
public festivities upon the 5th March 1902 when the royal visitor operated a 
steam navvy of which a silver model was presented to him. The site of this royal 
task was where the Junction Cut was in due course to link the new dock to the 
existing Avonmouth Dock. The Prince was accompanied by Mary, Princess of 
Wales, and their Royal Highnesses spent the previous two days at Badminton as 
guests of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort. Bristolians will remember the many 
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visits of Queen Mary to Bristol in the Second World War when the dowager 
Queen was in residence at Badminton during those troubled times. On his visit 
to Avonmouth in March 1902 the Prince of Wales announced that King Edward 
the Seventh had given his special consent to the naming of the new dock as the 
“Royal Edward Dock.” It can now be recorded that when a little while pre- 
viously the Docks Committee resolved to seek royal consent to this title, Joseph 
Holman, the grain merchant, had dissented. 

Airds began work on the 21st April 1902. The Docks Engineer was accus- 
tomed to make an annual report to the Docks Committee upon the progress of 
both new and routine works under the control of his department at the goth 
April in each year. He was able to report that by the goth April 1902 352 men, 
2 horses, 4 locomotives and a large number of tip wagons were being 
employed on the site. At the same date a year later 1,750 men, 20 horses, 24 
locomotives, 921 wagons and trucks and 6 steam navvies, including the one 
operated by the Prince of Wales, were on site and 710,000 cubic yards of material 
had been excavated. No valuable agricultural land was being desecrated by the 
new dock works and rare aquatic birds, if any, had only to fly or float a mile up 
Severn to similar haunts in Hallen marsh. The site of the new dock covered 
mudflats and low-lying grass land a foot or two above the level of high tides and 
intersected by rhines and ditches which were no more than a test for the cross- 
country runner panting down from the inland escarpment at Penpole Point to 
finish his course in the gardens of the Avonmouth Hotel opened in 1865. As can 
be seen from the 1900 map of the proposed new dock development, the Hotel 
was some distance north of Avonmouth Dock. It had been built as an attraction 
for pleasure-seeking Bristolians near the Avonmouth terminus of the 1864 Port 
and Pier Railway which began at Hotwells some two hundred or so feet beneath 
the Suspension Bridge opened in the same year. The hotel now became the 
headquarters of John Aird’s resident engineer. It was beyond the limits of the 
new dock works and remained as will be seen to welcome many more guests for 
the very reason that might have brought about its demolition, namely, the 
making of the new dock. 

For West Country folk of that time the building of the Royal Edward Dock 
was a massive engineering work of absorbing interest. It is difficult in these 
sophisticated days when vast engineering works abound, to recapture the 
wonder with which the magnitude of the new dock was locally regarded. Those 
who wish to savour a lost innocence will find an interesting account of the 
construction on pages 189, 190 and 191 of George Stone’s delightful and rare 
Bristol: As it was—and as it ts (1909). Bristolians can have access to a copy in 
their Central Reference Library. Upon the site of the new dock, hard marl was 
found at an average depth of seventy feet below the grass land surface and upon 
this marl massive dock and lock walls of concrete, brick and granite were built 
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CUTTING THE FIRST SOD AT THE RoyvaL Epwarp Dock 


His RoyaL HIGHNEss, GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES, attended by Alderman William Howell 
Davies, approaches the steam navvy which the Prince is to operate. ‘Vhe Prince is followed by 


Mary, Princess of Wales, and by the Lord Mayor of Bristol, Alderman Charles Gardner. 


In the background stands the Avonmouth Lighthouse soon to be demolished and replaced 


by the lighthouses on the north and south entrance piers of the new dock. 


The handle of the steam navvy, graced by the royal grasp, was for some years kept in the 
Docks Office at Queen Square. The relic was then entrusted to the City Museum and there it 
presumably remained until the holocaust of the first German air-raid on the night of Sunday 


the 24th November, 1940. 
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EXCAVATING FOR THE NEw Dock 


THE UPPER IS THE EARLIER PHOTOGRAPH. The building on the extreme right is the Marine 
Hotel which had it remained would have stood near the back of P Shed. ‘The approach piers of 
1877 the dock are on the extreme left. At the mouth of the Avon a fleet of sailing coasters rounds 
the navigable channel wide of Nelson Point. The flat lands stretch to the Severn and in the far 
centre is Dumball ‘Island’ the site of the new entrance. 


THE PicruRES BELOW SHOW EXCAVATION at the site of the Junction Cut to link the new with 
the old dock. Ships in the Avonmouth Dock are seen and behind them are the transit sheds 








and the Granary on the dock’s west side. On the far left is seen the end of the range of sheds 
on the east side. Within our view is the spot where a number of human remains were un- 
covered. It was presumed these were contractor’s men engaged on the 1877 works. A big slip 
had taken place and with it went sleeping quarters for the navvies whose numbers were un- 
known and whose names were unrecorded. Casual labour indeed. 

Excavation here is by hand labour, cutting away steps or ‘benching,’ with the spoil being 
man-handled into tipping trucks to be hauled away by horses. Piling goes on behind the loco- 
motive to the right. It is said the new dock was one of the first sites at which mechanical 
steam navvies were used. 





to a height of about 80 feet. The most troublesome part of the works lay in the 
silted North Channel of the Avon estuary where until the remarkable and rapid 
accretions of the 1860’s and 1870's the river flowed through its main channel 
more than forty feet deep between Dumball Island and the Gloucestershire 
coast. This slippery locality was part of the site of the Entrance Lock, the 
Graving Dock and a section of quay wall. There was however no collapse of 
dock walls such as took place during construction of both Avonmouth and 
Portishead Docks in the 1870’s. 

A small township of huts sprang up at Avonmouth for workers and their 
families. Hospital and club facilities were provided. Many men lodged in Avon- 
mouth and Shirehampton and many more joined the Avonmouth dockers in 
travelling down from Bristol. Wells says at page 234 of his Short History of the 
Port of Bristol that having regard to the character of the work the number of 
accidents to men was remarkably few. ““T'welve men, however, received fatal 
injuries in spite of the care exercised.” 

On the goth July 1903, the Docks Committee decided to increase the width of 
the Entrance Lock from 85 feet to 100 feet and by slightly resiting the entrance 
lock and moving the inner of the three sets of lock-gates 25 feet nearer the dock 
increased the length of the entrance lock to 875 feet as compared with the 
contract lock of 850 feet. By the 30th April 1904 the Docks Engineer reported 
that 2,132 men, g horses, 33 locomotives, 1,431 wagons and trucks and the 
same 6 steam navvies were on site and that 1,635,249 cubic yards of material 
had been excavated. It would seem that during the next twelve months the peak 
of employment passed since on the goth April 1905 the Docks Engineer’s census 
revealed that 1,708 men, 7 horses, 32 locomotives, 1,433 wagons and 
trucks and the 6 steam navvies were on site. Spoil excavation to that date had 
reached 2,370,000 cubic yards of which 1,826,098 came from the site of the new 
water area. By the 3oth April 1906 the approach to completion becomes more 
apparent. 2,886,026 cubic yards was the total of excavation to date with 
2,061,384 cubic yards from the site of the future water area. The census of men 
and plant is no longer given as some indication of progress. By then most of the 
dock walls had been completed, likewise the south wall of the great Graving 
Dock and most of the north wall; the walls of the Junction Cut to link the new 
dock with the old had been completed and the Swing Bridge over the Cut 
opened in March 1906. At the Entrance Lock the walls were built up to where 
the middle gates would be placed; outside the lock where an earth dam kept out 
the Channel waters, the whole of the South Entrance Pier and half the North 
Pier had been built. The original contract time of four years expired in this 
month of April 1906 but from the contractor’s point of view justifiable delays 
had been caused by the additions to original work. 

The tender of John Aird for building alongside the new dock three transit 
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A RAILBORNE PROGRESS INSPECTION. 


In 1903 THE Docks CommirTEE journeyed around the site of the contract works in improvised 
trucks and inspection cars provided by the contractors. ‘he members are too distant for recogni- 


tion and they are accompanied by a generous number of dock and contractors’ officials. 


The foreground gives a good impression of the virgin terrain. 
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sheds “‘O,” “‘P” and “Q” and for building the first Royal Edward Granary was 
accepted by the Docks Committee at their meeting on the 7th July 1906. At the 
end of 1906, at the last Council meeting of the year on the 11th December 1906, 
there came the moment almost inherent in the spending of capital monies on a 
public scheme of long duration when the estimates of years before have to be 
revised in an upward direction. The public outcry was enough to indicate that 
many a burgess’s Christmas was already ruined. A Bristol Scrooge that year 
would have seen not the ghost of Jacob Marley but the spectre of William Howell 
Davies, M.P., Ghairman of the Docks Committee, explaining to an irate City 
Council that to complete the new Dock it was necessary to promote a Parlia- 
mentary Bill to raise an additional £456,798. Bob Cratchit would have gone 
poultry-less that Christmas unless like so many small dwellers in Bristol at that 
time he had a convenient pen of cocks and hens in his little backyard where but 
a generation before even a homely pig was wont to be found. Small local mills 
and corn shops flourished on these sacrificial fattenings. 

The £456,798 was not all accounted for by the under-estimates and omissions 
that so often masquerade on these occasions as alterations and additions. The 
Dock report to Council set out the following items:— 


Money for additional works, namely, £ £ 
Timber Channel 4,800 
Widening Lock 33,045 
North and West Walls 111,950 
Altering Embankment 2,886 
Altering Slope 15,250 
Doubling Culvert 15,924 
Granary 69,609 
254,304 


To complete the whole of the works in connection with the Royal Edward Dock 
the Docks Engineer estimated that further sums would be required as follows:— 


£ £ 


Addition to Junction Cut of Sill Caisson 





and Culverts 43,308 
Timber Breastwork, North and South 
Piers 23,506 
Widening Entrance Sills and Middle 
Sills of Graving Dock 47,539 
Balance of Sundry savings and additions 88,081 
202,434 





£450,798 
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THE RoyvaAL EpwarpD Lock 


THE RoyaLt Epwarp Lock was 875 feet long, 100 feet wide with a depth of water on the 
outer sill of 46 feet at high water ordinary spring tides and 36 feet at ordinary neap tides. 


In 1901 London’s largest lock at Tilbury was 700 feet long and 80 feet wide with a range from 
44 to 38 feet at high water of ordinary spring and neap tides. Liverpool’s Canada Lock was 
600 feet long and 100 feet wide with 33 feet at h.w.o.s.t. The Eastham Lock at the entrance to 
the Manchester Ship Canal was 600 feet long by 80 feet wide but four locks between there and 
Manchester narrowed to 65 feet all with 28 feet of water on the sill. The Empress Dock at 
Southampton was an open dock without locks with a range of depth between high and low water 
of ordinary spring tides of from 39 to 26 feet and a high of 354 feet at ordinary neaps. The sea 
approach to the Empress Dock up Southampton Water was dredged to a depth of 32 feet at 
low water spring tides. 


In rgo1 ships with a draught of 28 or 29 feet could reach open berths at Rotterdam and at 
Hamburg at high water ordinary springs. Ships drawing not more than 33 feet, or at ordinary 
neaps not more than 26 feet, could navigate up the Elbe to the lock entrances. ‘The Bar at Sandy 
Hook, New York had a range between high and low of from 34 to 294 feet at ordinary springs. 
The largest liners could lie afloat at all times at the North River Piers. 
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Some time after the contract had been placed for an entrance lock 850 feet 
long and 85 feet wide, the Docks Committee learned that the Mauretania and 
the Lusitania were being designed 750 feet in length and 87 feet 10 inches 
in width. Moreover, a new dock on the Mersey was to have an entrance lock 
100 feet in width. The Committee clerk at that time, one of whose duties was to 
take verbatim shorthand records at Board meetings, once said that it was the 
designing of the Queen Alexandra Dock at Cardiff 850 feet long and go feet wide 
which influenced the increase of the Royal Edward Entrance lock to 875 feet 
by 100 feet. However all that may be, the Docks Committee wisely decided on 
the 30th July 1903 to increase the width of their new lock. Fortunately the 
construction of the new Royal Edward Dock was not so far advanced as to pro- 
hibit this being done at the relatively low cost of £33,945. Unfortunately for 
Howell Davies it was not until the 11th December 1906 that he asked for an 
increase in capital expenditure to the extent of £456,798. The Docks Committee, 
probably pressed by the necessity for giving the contractor a speedy order, had 
acted first and asked after. At the 1903 stage of the contract the Chairman and 
his advisers must have seen that other desirable additions and other inevitable 
increases in contract cost were pending. Administrators like to ‘“‘make one 
bite at the cherry.”’ Unfortunately by December 1906 “‘the cherry” looked more 
like an over-ripe melon to the Council at large, to the ratepayers and to the 
columnists of the local press. After the inevitable barking match on the afternoon 
of the 11th December, the wisdom of the statesmen prevailed and the City 
Council approved the promotion of a Parliamentary Bill to raise the additional 
money. This entailed the holding and the approval of a Town’s Meeting. A 
stormy gathering was foretold for the 15th January 1907 with the likely prospect 
if not of rejection, since the Corporation could muster its minions in the limited 
hall, of a subsequent requisition for a poll of the municipal electors. It fell 
however to that able municipal lawyer and imposing Town Clerk, Edmund 
Judkin Taylor, to make the statement on behalf of the Corporation and this he 
did so well that perhaps not unexpectedly the Town’s Meeting approved the 
promotion of the Bill and more unexpectedly the Ratepayers Association did 
not lodge a request for a poll of the City. 

There can be nothing but praise for three of the new works; for the extension 
of quay walls to the north and west of the original design at an estimated cost of 
£111,950 and for the first granary at the Royal Edward Dock at £69,609. The 
work selected for most favourable comment here is the widening of the lock at 
an estimate of £33,945. [his is probably the most profitable and far-seeing item 
of minor expenditure that the Port has ever made. To quote from page 25 of the 
previous volume of Aé the Port of Bristol ‘““This revision of the length and of 
the width of the lock was a vital decision both for the coming prosperity of the 
Port and for the adequate length of life the lock was to have. It was to be fifty 
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years before pressure really developed for a larger lock if the Port was to retain 
and improve its twentieth-century position and enable Bristol to take an 
essential part in restoring the prosperity of the country.” 

It is customary for the credit for success and the blame for failure to rest with 
the body making decisions or perhaps with the Chairman as the one initiating 
or guiding decisions. At times, however, curiosity prevails to look a little 
further. ‘Thirty years or more ago, when Alderman Dyer (Docks member 1903- 
1942) was Chairman (1924-1937) the topic of the foresight in so designing the 
Royal Edward Lock was raised by the author in conversation with him. Alder- 
man Dyer had been an active if junior member of the Committee at the time 
and before that he had been well-versed in civic affairs and manoeuvres. It was 
said to Alderman Dyer in this conversation that it was often the inspiration and 
drive of one man that brought about such a happening as the generous pro- 
portions of the Royal Edward Lock. This could have been as mayfly to a trout 
since not long before the conversation Alderman Dyer had carried through 
against considerable opposition a bold scheme of development, the Eastern Arm 
of the Royal Edward Dock. The question was guilelessly put ““Was there one 
such man behind the R.E. Lock proposals?” ‘‘Girdlestone’’ said Alderman 
Dyer, that and no more. A second question was ventured, “Not Howell 
Davies?” “Not a man of ideas.’ And the conversation turned to current 
business. 

In due course the Docks Engineer reported upon the progress of work at the 
new dock up to the goth April 1907. By then 3,858,900 cubic yards had been 
excavated and this quantity is little short of the final figure of four million cubic 
yards. The walls of the dock itself and of the Graving Dock had been completed 
and the walls of the Entrance Lock nearly completed. The inner lock-gates had 
been installed, the outer lock-gates were being installed and the middle lock- 
gates were on the ground ready for installation. ‘he entrance piers had been 
completed and the channel between them leading up to the entrance locks had 
been dredged. It was later reported to the Docks Committee that water from 
the existing Avonmouth Dock was let into the Junction Cut on the 31st August 
1907 and into the new dock itself on the 16th December 1907. 

On Thursday, the gth July 1908 King Edward the Seventh accompanied by 
Queen Alexandra entered the Royal Edward Dock aboard the royal yacht 
Victorta and Albert by sailing through the new entrance lock and through 
the silken strip of red, white and blue ribbon stretched across the lock. A piece 
of the ribbon is enshrined to this day at the Docks Office in an album of photo- 
graphs recording the events of that great day. The breaking of the ribbon when 
the royal yacht sailed through the Royal Edward Lock did not thereby signalise 
the opening of the Dock. This was to be done by a declaration by His Majesty 
from a shore dais at 3.40 p.m. Difficulties arose however in manoeuvring the 
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R.Y. Victoria and Albert alongside Shed “‘O” the point of royal debarkation 
and even when the royal yacht was brought to quayside a hawser broke. The 
recalcitrant steam yacht swung off and much was to do again. Like Canute, 
however, His Majesty and the Queen got ashore, but unlike Canute dry-shod. 
The royal declaration was twenty minutes late at four o’clock. So on this royal 
day there was an echo of Victorian delays. 

On the evening of that day the Lord Mayor, the Sheriff, the Chairman of the 
Docks Committee and others were honoured by commands to dine on the yacht 
and that evening the King knighted the Chairman of the Docks Committee, 
Alderman Sir William Howell Davies, on board the yacht. The knighthood had 
already been announced in H.M. Birthday Honours List. Wells in his Short 
Eistory of the Port has a rotund account of the royal visit and of the pageantry 
and lavish decoration in the City. The day was a general holiday and a childhood 
memory from the strong perch of a father’s shoulder is strangely enough not so 
much of the royal personages in their open carriage but of the jingle and glitter 
of the cavalry escort as the Royal Gloucestershire Hussars came breasting up the 
steep hill of Park Street from the centre of the City on their way to Clifton Down 
Station where their Majesties took train to the Avonmouth Docks to go aboard 
the royal yacht. The regal visit brought the romance of Edwardian pomp and 
circumstance and of gay decoration and festivity throughout the ancient City 
in a way that is now missing on royal occasions in the provinces. Wells tells us 
that the public subscribed £7 /8,000 for the rejoicings on that public holiday. It 
was an unworthy house which did not show at least one flag from an upper 
window. The Royal Edward Dock was to justify all the bunting. 

Some time upon that day the Docks Committee and their principal officers 
were photographed at the Avonmouth Docks prior to the donning of the civic 
robes—by the Docks aldermen and councillors, that is, since the leading Dock 
officers, other than the uniformed nautical officers, have to this day neither 
official robes nor uniforms. Even the Water Bailiff, once a functionary at Bristol 
Harbour, is no longer visible to aught but the psychic eye in the carrying of the 
Silver Oar on special civic occasions when the Lord Mayor is accompanied 
by the duly robed Town Clerk and the City Treasurer known of old by the more 
colourful name of City Chamberlain. The last incumbent of the bailiffship was 
Captain Turner upon whose death in 1923 the office was abolished. ‘The 1908 
photograph of the Docks Committee and their professional appurtenances 1s 
now reproduced. It is much more of a period piece than one of the members in 
formal robes by reason of the display of Edwardian hats and to a lesser degree 
of sartorial styles. The making by hand of such elegant felt hats together with 
the making of silk top-hats had but a decade before disappeared from Bristol, even 
as in the course of the nineteenth century the craft, an offshoot of the woollen 
trade, had disappeared from the near villages and hamlets of Gloucestershire. 
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THE RoyvaL YACHT 


‘THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS the “Victoria and Albert’? at Avonmouth on the day of the opening 


of the Royal Edward Dock and gives some idea of the length of this palatial yacht. 


The royal yacht was built in 1899 at the Royal Dockyard, Pembroke to the design of Sir 
W. H. White, K.C.B. Of steel construction wood sheathed, steam driven with twin screws, her 
overall length was 439.3 feet, breadth 50.3 feet, maximum draft 21.3 feet and by yacht tonnage 


measurements 5,005 tons. 
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To that craft Hatters Lane in Chipping Sodbury testifies. The names of those 
in this photograph are recorded on page 81. 

The regal ceremony on the goth July 1908 did not however mean that the 
Royal Edward Dock was ready the next day for the arrival of ships and their 
commercial cargoes. The s.s. Yurcoman and the s.s. Montcalm entered the 
new dock on the 5th August, 1908, but it was from the Avonmouth Dock by way 
of the Junction Cut. Possibly it was to make available their berths in the Avon- 
mouth Dock since neither the three new transit sheds nor the granary at the 
Royal Edward Dock were ready for traffic. Three days later the s.s. Roman 
from Montreal came in from sea through the new locks and then went through 
the Junction Cut into the Avonmouth Dock. The first shed ready for use was 
Shed ‘“‘P”’ on the 18th October and on the next day, Monday the 19th October 
the s.s. Dorset of the Bristol—-Australian Line, with Bethell Gwyn & Co. as 
agents, began loading export cargo consisting of galvanised iron, tinplates, 
Bath bricks, paper, earthenware, fuller’s earth, bedsteads, tiles, bar iron and 
much else. Wells says on page 412 of his history that the steamer also took 3,200 
tons of coal from lighters. Shed “Q’ came into use on the goth October and 
Shed “O” on the 14th November 1908. Wells also records that the first ship 
to bring cargo into the new dock was a French steamer Admiral Magon under the 
agency of H. R. James & Co. and that 15,000 cases of canned fruit from San 
Francisco was the first direct consignment of that class of goods into Bristol. 
The first ship to enter the Graving Dock was the Auchendale on the 5th November. 
The Royal Edward Granary with a capacity of about 10,000 tons was brought 
into use by the end of 1908 by which time the dock facilities generally were in use. 

And what was the cost of the new dock? By the goth April 1909 £2,231,741 
had been spent of which £115,500 was for the purchase of land. By the goth 
April 1914 the total expenditure on the Royal Edward Dock had reached 
£2,661,726 but this figure included the cost of dock facilities which because of 
unexpected new trade after 1908 were not contemplated in the early 1900’s. The 
capital account for the Royal Edward Dock was also burdened with a further 
£237,770 for interest paid on capital borrowed during the course of the building 
of the new dock. These sums of interest could not be paid out of the revenues 
from the existing docks nor was it expedient to pay the interest due before the 
new dock began to earn money, by putting up the already increasing rate-in- 
aid. The interest was therefore met by increasing the capital borrowed and the 
1914 total of £2,899,496 remained for posterity to pay off through the annual 
amounts set aside to accumulate and eventually redeem the borrowed capital. 
In the year ended the goth April 1900 the Docks had taken £26,000 in rate-in-aid 
from the City which in turn collected £23,398 from their archaic City Dues on 
Port traffic. In 1905 the Docks took £24,000 from the City which received 
£25,368 in City dues. Then the jump in rate-in-aid began while the City Dues 
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DEPARTURE 


IN THIS SCENE King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra are leaving the dais after the declara- 
tion of the opening of the Dock and the presentation to their Majesties of civic and other local 


dignitaries. 


The time is somewhat after four o’clock on that July afternoon. The photograph shows the 
lush bouquets of millinery that Edwardian ladies bore aloft. Feather boas are de rigueur and 


a lady on the left obligingly holds out a period parasol for our regard. 


Edwardians of all classes delighted in the air of natural majesty with which King Edward 
and his beautiful Queen graced these occasions. ‘The King was dead within two years and 


working women wept at the sight of early morning newspaper placards announcing his death. 
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like Joshua’s sun stood still. The Docks required as rate-in-aid £35,000 in 1906, 
£80,000 in 1907, £90,000 in 1908, £123,000 in 1909, £154,000 in 1910 and 
In IQII, £140,000 in 1912, £129,500 in 1913 and £122,500 in 1914 by which 
time the City after receiving their ancient dues were about £100,000 out of 
pocket. As mentioned in the first volume, tg1o and 1g11 were the peak years in 
the amount of rate-in-aid from the City to the Docks. 

The dock officers had of course prepared around the year 1900 some estimates 
of the likely increase in revenue which the proposed new dock was likely to bring. 
These estimates were principally based on the elementary assumption that two 
additional cargo liners from America would arrive each week. The officials were 
wise not to waste too much time on such ritual exercises in foreseeing the un- 
foreseeable since the man who could forecast with any degree of accuracy or 
usefulness the financial effect of such an additional multi-purpose dock at the 
Port of Bristol was not then extant and has not appeared upon the scene since. 
Modern computers have remarkably quick arithmetical digestions but for 
correct results depend upon the accuracy of the factual diet fed to them. Give 
them the wrong data and the result is error—but much more quickly achieved 
than by what we may call manual mathematics. ‘The Royal Edward Dock was 
built on the faith and judgment of experienced men. The public servant who 
feels he must on no account make an optimistic mistake is pre-disposed to take 
counsel of his fears. Such a man jealous of his reputation for sound prophecies 
should keep well clear of making positive decisions in the appallingly changeable 
climate of the port and shipping industry. 

In 1907, some unfortunate dock official goaded no doubt by the concern of the 
city fathers at the bouncing rate-in-aid prepared a table of figures from 1901 
to 1967 to show the estimated balance of ordinary dock revenue which would 
be available to pay the interest on capital borrowed and to meet the statutory 
amounts of the annual contributions to be set aside to pay off that capital in due 
course. His figures of the balances available from 1901 to 1907 were quite accur- 
ate because the annual accounts for those years had already been published 
before his time of prophecy began and indeed up to the year ended the goth 
April 1914 he was never more £10,000 out one way or the other, the estimated 
surplus revenue for 1914 being £117,500 against an actual surplus of £124,739. 
Then came the 1914-1918 war and never the twain did meet or approximately 
meet thereafter. The 1915 estimate was a surplus of £120,000 while the actual 
surplus was £147,807. The rift widened by 1918 for which the estimate made 
in 1907 was £126,000 and the actual surplus £187,199. Inflation, that manna 
from heaven for all vast borrowers of capital sums, had begun its prodigal course 
and trade was going from record to record at the Port. By 1928 the 1907 estimator 
of £146,000 in surplus was just £100,000 short of the truth. The 1938 estimate 
of surplus revenue was £149,500, the actual £336,000. ‘The unknown estimator’s 
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THe Bristrot Docks COMMITTEE 


QTH JULY, 1908. 


Front Row (seated): Councillor A. A. Levy-Langfield, Alderman Edward Parsons, Alderman 
A. J. Smith, Alderman Sir Edward Burnett James, Alderman Sir William Howell Davies, M.P., 
Chairman, and on his left Councillor H. W. Twiggs and Alderman E. B. Colthurst. 

Middle Row (standing): Councillor A. B. Perry, Councillor ‘T. ‘T. Lindrea, Councillor Mark 
Whitwill, Councillor W. A. ‘Titley, Councillor CG. A. Hayes, Councillor S. Iles, Councillor 
W. G. Pope, Councillor T. B. Johnston, Councillor Edward M. Dyer, Councillor R. C. Stephens, 
Al the rear (standing): W. W. Squire (Docks Engineer), Captain E. W. Harvey (Dockmaster , 
Avonmouth Docks), R. H. Jones (Committee Clerk), Leonard (a clerk), George A. Collins 
(Traffic Manager, Avonmouth Docks), F. B. Girdlestone (General Manager and Secretary), 
Frank Chapman (Resident Porter, Queen Square), Edmund Judkin Taylor (Town Clerk), 
Commander Charles F. Hart (Haven Master), Alfred Harvey (Assistant General Manager), 


Councillor Tom Butler. 
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imagination gave out when he had to forecast for 1940 and from that year until 
1967 he put the revenue surplus available to pay the interest and repayment 
instalments on capital at £150,000 in each year. In 1947 the actual surplus was 
to be £322,000, in 1957 £725,000 and in 1967 £1,159,000. 

It can be said in defence of the framer of these farcical estimates that he was 
particularly unfortunate in having two unthought-of wars of vast scale fall 
within the period of his review. Those who know the swift fluctuations of trade 
that can afflict any United Kingdom port including London and Liverpool will 
not place too much belief in even the most expert estimates of future trade. 
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VI 
1902 — 1908 


Survey of Port Events 


After this brief account of the building of the Royal Edward Dock the 
narration returns to the year 1902. 

Two of Bristol’s traditional imports in the eighteenth century had been sugar 
and tobacco. At the March meeting in 1902 the Docks Committee reminded 
the Council that in 1892 they had after representations from the Sugar Trade 
reduced the foreign dues on refined sugars from 2 /8d. to 1 /— per ton and on 
raw sugars from 1od. to 6d. per ton in the hope that an eventual increase in 
imports would justify this policy. The Committee regretted that this increase 
had not materialised since the imports of raw sugar into Bristol had declined 
by more than half since 1892 and imports of refined sugar had declined to a 
lesser extent. The Council agreed to the dues increases recommended by the 
Docks Committee subject to the increase on raw sugar not applying to imports 
from the British West Indies. In 1904 the Bristol Sugar Refinery Co. who were 
restarting a refinery in Old Market Street asked that the dues on raw sugar 
should be reduced again, but the application failed on the grounds that the dues 
at Bristol were already more favourable than elsewhere. 

As a prelude to consideration of the re-opening of the sizable refinery in 
Old Market let us look at the state of sugar refining at Bristol as reflected in 
the imports from overseas in the nineteenth century. The year that ended on the 
goth April 1876 is the first year in which the published Dock Accounts give 
separate figures for raw sugar and refined sugar; 85,000 tons of raw sugar came 
from the West Indies, Mauritius, Manilla, Havanna and Brazil and 11,000 
tons of refined sugar from the Continent. The dues on the sugar were about 
£7,200 and on the ships about £3,300. Wells tells us that in the spring of 
1877 Bristol’s largest sugar refiners, Finzel and Sons, closed their Countership 
refinery which represented a capital of £400,000. A large number of men became 
unemployed. The foreign imports fell to 59,000 tons of raw sugar and 8,000 tons 
of refined; the dues on the sugar fell to £5,000 and on ships to £2,150. The next 
year up to the end of April 1878 was even worse. ‘There was an import of only 
34,000 tons of raw sugar from abroad though refined sugar from the Continent 
rose to 9,000 tons. The dues on both kinds were only £3,200 and on ships only 
£1,250. The shipping tonnages for this trade fell during the three years from 
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79,000 tons to 52,000 tons to 31,000 tons. The dues on overseas sugar and the 
ships bringing it were £6,000 less in 1878 than two years before. The ordinary 
revenue of the Docks Committee in 1878 was £61,367 11s. od. of which 
£10,000 came from the City rates and £2,360 from rates on houses within the 
ancient limits of the City. A loss of £6,000 from the annual revenue at that time 
was therefore substantial. 

1878 was a depressing year for the Docks Committee. Perhaps this was the 
reason for the Chairman, George Wills the wine merchant, beginning the 
commendable practice of writing a report to the City Council in putting forward 
the Annual Accounts. The Council could hardly have been cheered by the 
second paragaph. 

“The Revenue for the year has been unfavourably affected, chiefly by the 
continued stoppage of the Counterslip Sugar Refinery, the blockade of the 
Black Sea Ports, and the general depression of trade which still prevails 
throughout the world; together with keen competition at the neighbouring 
Docks of Avonmouth and Sharpness.” 

The melody is familiar. It is the words that change. Avonmouth Dock had 
opened on the 24th February 1877. And Portishead Dock was to open on the 
28th June, 1879. 

But the rescue of the Counterslip Refinery was at hand. Wells says a locally- 
formed company with a capital of £150,000 bought the works and plant for 
£71,500 and business restarted. For the year ending in April 1879 George Wills 
could report ‘“‘A steady increase in the raw sugar trade may be noted since 
November last.’? Imports of raw sugar for that year were nearly 40,000 tons, 
43,000 tons for 1880 and 42,000 tons by the end of April 1881. The business of 
the new company was however a heavy failure and the Counterslip refinery 
finally closed in 1881. For the Port year 1882 raw sugar imports fell to 35,000 
tons. 

Although the coastwise imports if any of raw sugar are not known, the overseas 
imports would seem to show that in 1876 the Finzel refinery probably used some 
50,000 tons of the Port’s 80,000 tons of raw sugar from overseas in that year. 
The short-lived local company do not seem to have been able to get a throughput 
of more than about 10,000 tons a year through the resuscitated refinery. There- 
after the imports of refined sugar from the Continent steadily overhauled the 
varying but declining imports of raw sugar which of course had industrial as 
well as domestic uses. By 1890, the Port import of raw sugar had fallen to 
21,500 tons and refined sugar had risen to 30,000 tons. In 1900 the Port’s over- 
seas imports were 16,000 tons of raw sugar to 62,000 tons of refined. By 1904 
these imports of raw sugar were down to 1,500 tons while refined sugar had 
risen to 72,000 tons. The Old Market Street refinery appears to have begun 
operations some time in 1904. The effect on overseas imports was immediate. 
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Raw sugar imports in the year ended the 3oth April 1905 went up to 12,000 tons 
and refined fell to 61,000 tons. In the next year the tonnage of raw sugar was 
18,000 tons and of refined sugar 67,000 tons, but in the Port year 1907 the raw 
sugar import fell to 1,200 tons and refined rose to 79,200 tons. 

Wells says on page 388 of his Short History of the Port of Bristol ““The Sugar 
Convention of 1902 was followed by the reopening of the Bristol Refinery 
in Old Market Street, which had been the last to close its doors. But the refinery 
was again stopped in 1908.” ‘The Company’s refinery in Old Market Street had 
failed to recapture home markets from the continental competitors and if we 
judge by the Port’s increased imports of raw sugar from overseas the refinery 
would not seem to have processed more than twenty-five to thirty thousand tons 
of raw sugar from some time in 1904 to 1908. It was eventually demolished and 
the Drill Hall in Old Market Street was built upon the site, but before that the 
unsmoking chimney for long poked skyward, a memorial to far plantations and 
the many Bristol sugar refineries of former years. 

The low level of imports of tobacco into the Port at the end of the nineteenth 
century has already been mentioned, but with the formation of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. Ltd. the situation began slowly to change. In July 1902 the 
Imperial ‘Tobacco Company informed the Docks Committee that they intended 
tobacco should be imported direct into Bristol instead of through Liverpool 
as was largely the practice. It appeared that the Board of Customs would not 
licence bonded warehouses to be both erected and used by the Company and in 
July 1902 the City Council agreed that the Docks Committee should at an 
estimated cost of £100,000 erect two warehouses at the Cabbage Gardens, each 
warehouse to have a storage capacity of 10,000 casks. The Cabbage Gardens, 
henceforth to be the resting-place for more exotic vegetable products, were 
situated on the bank of the River Avon near Ashton Swing Bridge, not then 
opened and by the year 1968 partly demolished and supplanted by the new 
Cumberland Basin Road System. Mr. A. O. Helps, Assistant Mechanical 
Engineer at Avonmouth, a man of delightful and choleric personality, used to 
attend the Bristol versus Avonmouth Docks Cricket Matches at Bower Ashton 
whence he would from time to time gaze with engineering rapture across the 
green fields towards the great red brick warehouses which in his opinion graced 
the lower part of the City Docks and the entrance to the Avon Gorge. “‘What 
brickwork! what superb brickwork!” The admiration of our departed friend 
was not shared by everybody, but the Port Authority would have sympathy with 
his views since the Imperial Tobacco Company, as those having dealings with 
them would expect, has to this day honoured the arrangements made with the 
Dock Committee as to the volume of trade through the warehouses. 

In fact at the suggestion of the Imperial ‘Tobacco Company only one tobacco 
warehouse was erected at the time and the construction of the second began in 
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1905. It was also in 1902 that the Docks Committee decided to acquire the 
Wapping Dry Dock alongside Hill’s dockyard on the south side of the Floating 
Harbour. This dock was first excavated for the construction of the Great Britain 
designed by Brunel for the Great Western Steamship Company after the initial 
success of the steamship Great Western. The Great Britain, the first iron screw 
steamship built for the Atlantic trade was floated out of this dry dock on the 
19th July 1843 and the ceremony was attended by Prince Albert, Consort of 
Queen Victoria. Wapping Dry Dock is now on lease to Charles Hill & Sons 
for the repair of small ships and craft. ‘The hull of the Great Britain for long lay 
in the Falkland Islands. It has now been towed back to this Port and enters the 
selfsame Wapping Dry Dock for repair and Restoration. 

In 1903 Charles Wills, the great advocate of the Avonmouth Dock scheme in 
the 1890's, had a last and ill-fated fling at a big capital project. As mentioned in 
the sources quoted in the first volume he had for some years been in argument 
with the directors of the Great Western Railway about both goods and passenger 
traffic conditions between Bristol and London and indeed he had secured 
according to those sources an appreciable measure of reform. In February 1903 
the terms of the Bristol, London and South Counties Railway Bill with a proposed 
capital of £6,000,000 were brought to the attention of the City Council since the 
Bill proposed an alternative railway route with London by linking with the 
London and South Western near Basingstoke. ‘There was to be a railway ter- 
minus in the centre of Bristol in the area bounded by Maudlin Street, Colston 
Street and Lewins Mead. A branch line from this terminus was to run to Avon- 
mouth. After initial concern the Council agreed in the April of 1903 to certain 
protective clauses and were evidently so impressed with the need for an alterna- 
tive route as to seek power to subscribe £100,000. A number of local magnates 
supported this scheme, including Sir Herbert Ashman, Mr. W. H. Butler and 
Mr. Sidney Humphries who at one time or another were members of the Docks 
Committee. There was great support for the Bill in Bristol, but in May and 
June 1903 a House of Commons Committee found that the preamble of the Bill 
setting out the reasons for the project was not proved and the Bill was thrown 
out. The Great Western Railway had quite naturally strongly opposed the Bill, 
but it was a disappointment to the promoters to find that the London and South 
Western Railway Company were also in opposition. 

Despite this failure, the practical monopoly of the Great Western Railway at 
the Port was soon to be breached. The Docks Committee in their deliberations 
on the new dock at Avonmouth had ensured that the Midland Railway Company 
should have access to the Exchange Sidings. To these sidings to the landward, 
and alas too near the landward side of the Royal Edward Dock, the Port with its 
own internal railway system including locomotives would pull out the railway 
companies’ wagons and trucks loaded on the Docks with imports or tenants’ 
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CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND AVON GORGE 


Tuts VIEW Is TAKEN from the Ashton Swing Bridge of which the resting pontoon is shown in 


the right-hand corner. (See also Page 3). 


The River Avon resumes its original course here and flows past Port ‘Tobacco Warehouse “*B’’, 
past the hidden Cumberland Basin entrances and into the Avon Gorge. ‘The City Dockmaster’s 
house with walled garden and flagstaff is the first building past the warehouse. Beyond the hidden 
locks the houses of Hotwells aspire to the dignity of Clifton. One of Campbell’s passenger steamers 
is moored at the Hotwell Landing Stages that flank the route along which fashionable Georgians 
came to seek health or diversions or both in the Pumproom of the former Hotwell House. 


Across the river is the railway tunnel of the Portishead line (1867). Leigh Woods rise up from 
the Gorge upon this side. In the left foreground is the footpath that runs along the Somerset side . 
of the river and under the Suspension Bridge. Rownham Ferry in its modern and final position 
is hardly in evidence, but at the end of the right bank the ferryman can be seen sitting in the sun 


at the head of the Gloucestershire slipway waiting for custom. 
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manufactures. From the Exchange Sidings the Port would haul into the Docks 
the empty rolling stock for loading with imports together with inward railway 
trucks loaded with export cargo or with railborne materials for use within the 
Docks. For these services the Docks Committee received from the railway 
companies a small terminal charge per ton in addition to Dock haulage charges 
to owners or consignors of goods. As might be expected, who provided what at 
the Exchange Sidings and what should be done and what should be paid by way 
of the terminal charge, all these things were the subject of protracted and 
complicated argument decade after decade. Unfortunate the Port official who 
became well-versed in such obscurities. His superiors encouraged him to become 
a dedicated man, hived off, a martyr within the monastery of his own knowledge. 
His associates hoped he would be preserved to a ripe old working age with 
faculties and abstruse knowledge unimpaired. 

At the first meeting of the new municipal year in November, 1903 the Selection 
Committee put forward its nominations of Council members for the various 
Committees. The name of Councillor Edward Malachi Dyer of whom we shall 
hear much more hereafter was included by the Selection Committee in the 
names of those to serve upon the Docks Committee. Councillor Edward Parsons, 
a member of the Docks Committee since 1890, moved as an amendment that the 
name of Arthur Benjamin Perry, warehouseman and railway carrier of 
Redcliff Street, be substituted for that of Mr. Dyer. The amendment was lost by 
28 votes to 40 votes but five members of the Docks Committee, namely, Coun- 
cillors Holman, Pope, Titley, Butler and Twiggs voted for the amendment as 
did Councillor Moore who was later to become a member. There is no evidence 
as to what ruffled feelings were aroused, but as Mr. Dyer, who subsequently 
became Alderman, Chairman of the Docks Committee and Lord Mayor, once 
said ‘““You have to learn to take hard knocks in public life.” Hard knocks he 
could both give and take, but no doubt he did not forget these introductory 
blows to Dock life. Mr. Perry became a Docks member the next year and so 
remained until 1912. Councillor Dyer was a Conservative, though very much 
an independent one as his party was to find in his aldermanic years by which 
time both his knowledge of and his devotion to the Docks had deepened. Mr. 
A. B. Perry and his supporters mentioned in this paragraph were Liberals. 
Their objection may therefore have been a protest against their party’s represen- 
tation on the Docks Committee that year but if so it was an isolated example of 
political feeling intruding into Bristol Dock affairs. 

For the municipal year beginning in November 1903 the City Council sent 
down twenty members from the Council House on the angle of Corn Street and 
Broad Street to manage the affairs of the Port from the Docks Office which faces 
west across the pleasant tree-lined lawns of Queen Square. These twenty 
members divided themselves into three permanent sub-committees. The Finance 
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had eleven members; the Works which considered engineering matters had 
thirteen members and so did the Traffic Sub-committee which dealt with trade 
and traffic problems. Some time after November 1904 there was a roll-call of 
members’ attendances for the previous year. The twenty members of the Docks 
Committee had an average attendance of fourteen at the twenty-four meetings 
that year. The Finance Sub-Committee met on Docks Committee days and the 
average attendance was five out of the eleven members. The Works Committee 
only met six times in the year 1903-1904 and averaged six out of thirteen 
members as did the Traffic Committee in fourteen meetings. Had there been a 
prize for the highest number of attendances it would have been awarded, not 
surprisingly for those who knew him, to the new member, Councillor Dyer. His 
zeal for the Docks never flagged during his many years thereafter. 

The meeting of the City Council on New Year’s Day 1903 gives an opportunity 
to look at the administration of the Port at that time for on that day F. B. 
Girdlestone, the Secretary and General Manager, had his salary increased to 
£1,200 a year. In 1875 he had been appointed Secretary, then the leading post, 
at £500 a year and in 1884 when the City took over the Avonmouth and 
Portishead Docks he rose to £1,000 a year and to his title of Secretary were 
added the words “‘and General Manager.” And at £1,000 a year he remained 
until the New Year’s gift of 1903. If bounty it were, it was overdue if for no other 
reason than that in May 1899 after the death of John McCurrick, W. W. Squire 
was appointed Docks Engineer at £1,000 a year rising to £1,500. [he situation, 
therefore, was and was to remain for several years much as if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were paid more than the Prime Minister and in May, 1899 with 
the Dockisation Committee under Proctor Baker in mid-deliberation the new 
dock at Avonmouth was far from a certainty. The Bristol Directory summarises 
the organisation quite neatly in the following order:— 


Collector of Dock Dues: J. A. Rose (£300 /£350) 
Secretary and General Manager: F. B. Girdlestone (£1,200). 
Chief Clerk: Alfred Harvey 

Engineer: W. W. Squire (£1,000 /£1,500). 
Assistant Engineer: T. A. Peace (£600 /£700). 


The Directory did not give the officers’ salaries which have been taken from the 
City Council Minutes and were from time to time the subject of aggrieved 
comment by the Ratepayers Association. 

In June 1903 the City Council granted the Docks Committee the freedom to 
deal with the salaries of the Committee’s officers up to £156 a year. Not the 
slightest evidence could be found hereabouts that this trust was misplaced. ‘The 
salary of the Town Clerk, that able municipal lawyer, Edmund Judkin Taylor, 
was increased from the £1,200 a year on appointment in 1899 to £1,500 a year 
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in July 1903, but that was not in the gift of the Docks Committee but of the 
City Council. 

John Alfred Rose, Collector of Dues, will be the subject of further comment in 
the chapter dealing with the years 1913 and 1914. It is enough to say here that 
he was an astute man who had come into the employ of the Docks Committee 
in September 1884 when the Corporation took over Portishead Dock from the 
Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway Company for whose owners he was 
Correspondence Clerk at the then useful salary of £150 a year. 

Some of the minor bridges over dock waterways and locks were to be recon- 
structed and widened according to a Council decision of April 1904. The bridge 
over the entrance to Bathurst Basin from the New Cut was to be widened from 
15 feet to about 25 feet. ‘The Marsh Bridge over the Feeder, reconstructed again 
in the 1960’s, was to be widened from 20 feet by five or possibly ten feet and the 
bridge over Netham Lock leading from the road alongside the Feeder Canal to 
Avondale Road and the high ground of St. George was also to be wider by 10 
feet or more. Then the unknown bridge was to be widened from 29 feet to 40 feet. 
How many can now name all the ferries plying across the City Docks at the 
beginning of this century without reference to Charles Wells? To name the 
bridges over open docks and waterways at that time would be a more difficult 
question and the unknown bridge would be one of the stumbling blocks. It is or 
rather was the bridge over which the Feeder Road went across the entrance from 
the Feeder Canal to Lysaght’s barge dock to the south of the Feeder. It was a 
visible bridge in 1904 when one could peer over the parapet on the landward 
side of Feeder Road to see the small barge dock from which Lysaght’s tug 
Puffin towed barges with sundry ironwork from the ‘Farm’ down to the galvanizing 
section at the city end of the Feeder or into the Floating Harbour for export. 
The Puffin, a miniature tug, distinguished herself one night by sinking in her 
own dock. Many years later the dock together with the watery entrance from 
the Feeder was filled in so those pondering over the bridges question as at 1970 
should not err by including Lysaght’s bridge in their list. The mediaeval Frome 
which meandered closely along the northern walls of the ancient castle and 
city had more bridges across it than the Avon on the southern side 
but these ancient bridges all disappeared at least from view as the hideous 
secret that the Frome flowed through the centre of the city was gradually 
suppressed from St. Augustines up to Wade Street either by building or by 
laying roads or open spaces over the ancient stream. Only at a Christmas party 
for archaeologists would it be fair to offer a small prize, such as a flint axe, for 
naming the lost bridges of the Frome. 

In the following meeting of May 1904 the City Council accepted the Docks 
report that John Robinson & Co. Ltd. should be leased land near the Granary 
on the east side of Avonmouth Dock until 1969 for the purpose of building an 
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THE STONE BRIDGE 


UNTIL THE EARLY 1890's the Stone Bridge built in 1755 at a cost of £1,826 marked the upper 
end of the Floating Harbour at St. Augustine’s Reach. Then the Drawbridge at the end of 
Baldwin Street was replaced by the fixed structure of St. Augustine’s Bridge and the Harbour 
from that bridge up to the Stone Bridge at the foot of Small Street was covered over. Thus two 
of the bridges over the Frome were lost. ‘The open space thus created was called Colston Avenue, 
officially that is, because the populace called it ‘Magpie Park.’ Our picture from Dock archives 
shows why since on the left opposite the Stone Bridge is the sign “Magpie Office’ whence issued 
weekly from 1882 to November 1g11 the Bristol Magpie to prick to the verge of apoplexy local 
pomposities, municipal or general, with sly or caustic comment. Alas, poor Magpie. As Hamlet 
said ‘Where be your gibes now?’ None but odd issues of the magazine are known to be in Bristol 
so many a Victorian reputation rests that more soundly. 


The wharf upon which we stand, as it were, was St. Stephens Wharf come at its end to be a 
dirty coal wharf. It lay within the morning shadow of the magnificent mediaeval tower of St. 
Stephens shown in the frontispiece. 


At or very near the Stone Bridge the men of Bristol in 1240 began their half-mile dig of this 
waterway due south to bring the waters of the Frome to a new junction with the Avon. Before 
then the Frome meandered away to the right, from near the point where we see the 1755 Stone 
Bridge, to flow beside the city walls to join the Avon below Bristol Bridge. 
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oil mill and warehouse. Thus began the growth of one of the Port’s great im- 
porting assets. John Robinsons merged with British Oil and Cake Mills in 1916 
and after the 1914-1918 war the Property Department of the Docks was almost 
continually engaged in either negotiating or documenting property deals with 
the hungry giant as it gathered to itself more and more land as well as the Avon- 
mouth Old Dock Granary, two transit sheds, cattle lairs, cold storage and other 
trifles such as roads and railway lines on its way to becoming the largest animal 
feeding stuffs factory in the world. One of the many virtues of Latimer in his 
Annals of Bristol is that he did not dodge about too much in time but kept to the 
year and its viewpoint. So now of the foreign imports of seeds and oilcake, the 
raw materials of Robinsons and other local manufacturers, it is sufficient at this 
point to say that 2,400 tons came into the Port in 1861, the year John Robinson 
began in St. Philip’s Marsh, Bristol, 29,000 tons in, 1878 when he built his mill at 
Bathurst in the centre of Bristol, 65,000 tons in our basic year of 1900 and 83,000 
tons in 1904. 

And in 1904 another property marathon began for the Docks Committee, but 
this time based on one transaction, it could almost be said one simple transaction. 
The Committee had not owned much of the land upon which the Royal Edward 
Dock was to be built north of their Avonmouth Dock, and the sum of £60,000 
had been included in the Parliamentary Estimates for acquiring land and 
buildings. Most of this land was poor marshland only two or three feet above 
high tide level and some of it outside a wandering sea-bank was plain mud. 
Most of the land belonged to the Miles Estate of Philip Napier Miles who lived 
at Kingsweston House designed in the eighteenth century by Sir John Vanbrugh 
and situated high on the escarpment rising from the Avonmouth flat lands. The 
negotiations with the Miles Estate are perhaps worth a monograph on their own 
at another time. It was for example Philip Napier Miles who required the Docks 
Committee as a term of his transaction to build the 30-foot St. Andrews Road 
which from Avonmouth village ran so disastrously near to the new Dock lands 
as to come quite near to the Severn bank at Holesmouth about a mile and a half 
along the coast. This road was intended solely for the development of the lands 
of the Miles Estate to the east of the road as there was no entry from the road 
into the Royal Edward Dock lands except by St. Andrews Gate, quite near 
Avonmouth village. It would be well had the road never been built in that 
position and had the Corporation for dock, industrial and housing purposes come 
into possession of the whole of the land back to the escarpment. This of course 
the Corporation neither sought nor could they have gained powers to acquire at 
that time. One can stand well clear of any political ideology and be glad more 
comprehensive and indeed juster powers are now available to public authorities. 

But comedy not tragedy was our intent. Miles did not own all the land 
required for the Royal Edward Dock. For one thing the Duke of Beaufort had 
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ancient title to much of the foreshore between high and low watermarks along 
the Severn bank but both then and recently when more of this foreshore was 
acquired there was no difficulty in making a reasonable purchase from the 
Duke. In the middle of the land required for the new dock, however, there was 
an irregularly shaped piece of land sixteen acres and thirty-seven perches in 
extent owned by the Great Western Railway Company. There was no difficulty 
about price because the Company and the Committee agreed to exchange land 
of equal area and for their land the Great Western were to receive and did receive 
sixteen acres and thirty-seven perches of land between their railway and the 
St. Andrews Road which land the Docks Committee had purchased from Philip 
Napier Miles. All seemed well, but the comedy began when the Docks Com- 
mittee included in the agreement of exchange a condition imposed in the sale to 
them by Napier Miles to the effect that no noxious works were to be erected on 
the land alongside St. Andrews Road. This the Great Western would not 
accept as no such prohibition hung over their land on the site for the Royal 
Edward Dock. So began the almost eternal triangle between the Great Western 
Railway Company, the Docks Committee and Philip Napier Miles. The last 
named would not relax the covenant, the Railway Company would not complete 
the deed of exchange with the Committee. Meanwhile the Company and the 
Committee possessed their respective sixteen acres thirty-seven perches in all 
respects as if the deed of exchange had been completed. From time to time some 
optimistic Dock Secretary would open up the matter with one of the other 
parties or both, but all to no avail. Time often does what reason fails to do. By 
1960 the Avonmouth area had become so industrially developed and the 
former estate of Napier Miles deceased had been disposed of to such a degree that 
it really did not matter to the rump of the Miles Estate whether the said sixteen 
acres thirty-seven perches alongside St. Andrews Road were used noxiously or 
not. For a modest sum the Miles Estate forewent their covenant and the deeds of 
exchange were sealed, but not by the Great Western Railway Company because 
after 1947 the British Railway Commission stood in their stead. 

In January 1905 the Docks Committee reported to the City Council that they 
would fall in line with other Committees in adopting “the agreed hours and 
conditions of labour of the various trades in the district”’ except ‘where affected 
by tidal conditions.” A Liberal member of the Docks Committee, Joseph 
Holman the grain merchant, proposed an amendment that the matter should be 
referred back to the Docks for further report in a year’s time. The amendment 
was lost by 21 votes to 55, but four Conservative members of the Docks Com- 
mittee, Alderman Hare and Councillors Allan McArthur, Samuel Shirley and 
Edward Dyer, men with no direct dock interest, voted for the amendment. 

By 1905 the Edwardian afternoon was ripening in years, the Balfour adminis- 
tration of the Conservatives was in its last year before the Liberal advent of 1906. 
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The Royal Edward Dock was slowly taking shape and so was Avonmouth 
village though unfortunately in the unworthy terraced style of Bristol East at any 
time in the previous forty years. The Docks Committee bought some rows of 
these period pieces from the Miles Estate but the best that can be said of their 
foresight is that at least it was to provide many of their employees with homes 
almost within hailing distance of the dock and shield them from undue upward 
trends in rent. It is wrong however to be disappointed in not finding in the 
1900’s the great reforms in national housing which were not to begin to get 
under way until the 1920’s. The City Council in October 1905 did however give 
the Sanitary and Improvement Committee sanction to spend £1,000 on laying 
out the triangular Public Pleasure Ground at the point where the new dead-end 
Miles road to Holesmouth was to swing away from the old road which led 
through Avonmouth to the 1877 Dock. The land had been given to the Cor- 
poration by Philip Napier Miles for that purpose. 

The Council meeting of the gth November 1905 is remarkable for Dock 
schemes that did not happen. First, a Dock report for a railway along the front 
of the timber wharves at the Floating Harbour, a scheme already mentioned, 
was withdrawn. Next the Council gave authority to the Docks to acquire about 
16 acres to improve the Avon at the Horseshoe Bend some three miles up the 
river from Avonmouth and to seek compulsory powers to take from the Ashton 
Court Estate 50 acres of Portbury land east of Portishead Dock. Neither acreage 
was acquired. 

The Ashton Swing Bridge was opened on Thursday the 4th October 1906 by 
the Lady Mayoress, Mrs. A. J. Smith, during the mayoralty of Councillor A. J. 
Smith, importing coal merchant and shipowner at No. 9 Queen Square and a 
Dock member from 1898 to 1908. Thereafter rail traffic to and from the goods 
depot of the Great Western Railway Company at Canons Marsh began to use 
the railway lines on the lower deck of the Ashton Swing Bridge and road traffic 
from Clifton and Hotwells on the north side and from Bedminster and Ashton 
on the south side began to use the road across the upper deck of the bridge. Like 
the bridge itself the new southern approach, Ashton Avenue, soon became a 
busy route for traffic from the South-west bound for Bristol, Gloucestershire 
and the Midlands. The double rail track over the bridge was also linked by 
a route between Cumberland Road and the New Cut with the Wapping Harbour 
Railway depot alongside the Floating Harbour and then after serving the 
Princes Wharf Granary and dock sheds on the south side of the Harbour passed 
through a tunnel under Redcliff Hill and Redcliff churchyard to reach the 
Redcliff rail depot east of the church and so on to the main Bristol railway goods 
depot and station at Temple Meads. The whole scheme, dock sheds at Canons 
Marsh included, could well have come at least ten years earlier. 

During the year 1907 the first of the large flour mills to be built at Avonmouth 
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was planned by the Co-operative Wholesale Society at the Royal Edward Dock. 
The Council on the 14th May approved a Docks report whereby the Society 
took on long lease about three acres of land at the rear of Sheds ““O” and ‘“‘P”’ on 
the northern quayside of the Dock. The mill was and remains with important 
later additions conveniently near the Royal Edward Granary concerning the 
late provision of which William Howell Davies had been in trouble with both 
opponents on the City Council and with the Ratepayers Association. There is no 
reason to think that this opposition greatly troubled the Chairman of the Docks 
Committee or the next Chairman of the Committee, Alderman Twiggs, who 
succeeded Howell Davies on the 16th November 1908. It passes comprehension 
why massive schemes should be expected to spring complete from the minds of 
their creators without need of desirable second thoughts and additional ideas. 
The more carping the critic the less likely was he ever to have launched a scheme 
of comparable magnitude to that upon which the Docks Committee was en- 
gaged. Proctor Baker died at the Hotel Metropole in London on the 16th 
August 1907. The C.W.S. scheme for a flour mill so near an unloading point 
where the large grain ships would come to the Royal Edward Dock confirmed 
his 1890 fears and it certainly caused concern to those who continued to direct 
the affairs of his former mills at Redcliff. One manager said they would have 
taken the land and built pigsties there had they known, but this angry remark 
showed ignorance of the required covenants for the erection and use of the 
appropriate trade buildings and equipment. 

The Liberal Government headed by Campbell Bannerman had introduced 
a notable piece of reform in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. To cover 
the new and just liabilities the Corporation in 1907 set up their own fund to 
cover these risks. ‘The interest here is that for the year that ended on the goth 
April 1908 the Docks contribution at 12/5d. per cent. was based on wages 
of £99,122 paid to permanent and casual workmen plus £7,452 paid in salaries 
up to £250 a year. 

The Great Western Railway Company had been disposed to oppose the 
Corporation’s parliamentary bill for the new dock at Avonmouth on the grounds 
that the project would divert trade from Portishead Dock where all rail traffic 
was bound to pass over the single track G.W.R. line between Portishead and 
Bristol. The Docks Committee said it was not their intention to run down trade 
at Portishead and as an earnest of this they agreed to spend money upon the 
undeveloped south-east side of Portishead Dock so as to make it available and 
attractive for the import of timber. This undertaking the Docks Committee 
honoured in 1903 when they received approval to spend capital on a timber 
wharf 600 feet long as well as on a jetty 200 feet long backed by a stacking ground 
of 10 acres to store 20,000 to 30,000 standards of timber. A standard of timber 
ranks at about three and a third tons. It is interesting to note that the deficit on 
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Portishead Dock from 1886 to 1902 was estimated at £159,443, including the 
interest on capital borrowed and the annual sums which the Docks had to put 
aside into a sinking fund to repay in due course the capital borrowed to purchase 
the Portishead Dock from its owners in 1884. Up to 1902, timber imports into 
Portishead had been negligible, but the new facilities brought a useful timber 
trade which was no doubt more profitable in freights to the G.W.R. than were 
the dues and so forth to the Docks Gommittee who had spent £60,000 in capital 
at Portishead within the four years to 1907. 

At the end of the municipal year in November 1907 Joseph Holman, the 
grain merchant, retired from the City Council and consequently from the Docks 
Committee of which he had been a member since 1899. In November 1908 
H. W. K. Wait, principal of Wait and James, probably Bristol’s largest inde- 
pendent grain merchants, left the Docks Committee and until the arrival of the 
energetic Sidney Humphries, the miller, in November 1909 there was no member 
of the Docks Committee directly experienced in the grain trade. As one looks at 
the photograph in Chapter V of the Docks Committee on that Edwardian 
summer day in 1908 only Major Mark Whitwill, shipowner and shipbroker, 
standing between a leather merchant and a provision merchant, directly 
depended upon the Port for all the wherewithals to go with his daily bread. The 
Docks Committee was now packed with men all successful and prosperous in 
businesses of widely varying size, though noticeably none of them were from 
those greatest of Bristol manufacturers bearing the family names of Wills, Fry, 
Robinson or Lysaght. Yet the Port was about to enter upon and maintain a 
period of unprecedented prosperity. What questions arise in the mind! Were the 
past Port magnates, with rare exceptions, more trouble to the Port as members 
of the Docks Committee than they were worth? They certainly cannot be called 
the founding fathers of the Royal Edward Dock, the corner-stone of the coming 
prosperity. The founding fathers are to be found among such men as those who 
are to be seen in the 1902 and 1908 photographs. The founding fathers were 
clearly a period phenomenon of the Victorian and Edwardian years, men born 
without the christening gift of a silver spoon, men who by dint of their innate 
gifts built up their own sound businesses and then devoted those gifts to the Port 
upon which their businesses impinged but did not directly depend. That said, 
it is appropriate as we remember the vision and energy used on behalf of the Port 
by the second Mark Whitwill that we should note his son Major Mark Whitwill 
standing among the Docks Committee of 1908. 

For many years the dues on shipping at the City Docks had been 24d. per ton 
less than at Avonmouth as some compensation to shipping for the time spent on 
the river journey to and from the City Docks. The tonnage due on ships arriving 
from overseas at the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks was 1 /4d. per ton on 
the net registered tonnage as compared with the corresponding due of 1 /1 $d. per 
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Orit AT PorRTISHEAD Dock 


THe s.s. Yelena is discharging bulk oil by pipeline along a jetty to the oil tanks of the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company. The portable line hangs over the side of the ship and 


connects with permanent lines along the jetty and thence to the oil installation. 


‘This method replaced the traditional import of oil in barrels and necessitated new Port 


Bye-laws for such cargoes. 


ton at the City Docks. It was now proposed that the dues should be equated 
at 1/14d. per ton, i.e. at the lower City Docks rate, for all three docks. This 
proposal was opposed by certain shipowners and merchants who were pre- 
sumably more interested in the City Docks than the outer docks and when no 
impression could be made on the Docks Committee to revert to the previous 
practice of a differential of 2$d. per ton in favour of the City Docks, the objecting 
shipowners and merchants promoted a Bill to maintain the difference. The 
Corporation decided to oppose this Private Bill and in May 1908 the promotion 
of the Bill was refused by a Standing Committee of the House of Lords. It 
sounds like a retreating and somewhat expensive salvo from the Fixed Property 
Party of the nineteenth century whose exploits have been recorded in the 
previous volume. 

In April 1908 the Docks Committee were able to report that the British 
Petroleum Company who had a lease of 24 acres at the east end of Avonmouth 
Dock with about 11 more years to run wished the lease to be cancelled and a new 
lease of 30 years granted in order that five additional tanks with a total capacity 
of 13,000 tons might be erected. Needless to say the new lease was granted. This 
was followed in June by the completion of negotiations with the British Petroleum 
Company acting on behalf of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company for a lease 
of about three acres of land to the north-east of Portishead Lock on which to 
erect tanks for the storage of motor spirit brought in tank steamers. The Com- 
mittee’s report to Council was accepted and contains the following interesting 
comment. 

“This trade has hitherto been conducted in barrels brought by sailing 
vessels, but with the view of decreasing the cost of handling it is now proposed 
to utilise tank steamers. Your Committee are informed that the trade in 
petroleum spirit is a rapidly increasing one.” 

The last sentence was certainly to be justified to a far greater extent than anybody 
at that time could foresee. ‘The oil installation at Portishead was speedily erected 
and brought into use with the result that the Council in May 1909 adopted the 
new Petroleum Bye-laws proposed by the Docks Committee owing to the Anglo- 
Saxon’s steamers bringing in petroleum in bulk. 
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Vil 
1908—1011: 


From Parish to Port 


In October 1907 Alderman Dix, one of the dockisers who some years previously 
had been seconded with five other members of the City Council to assist the 
Docks Committee in their deliberations on dockisation, raised the question of 
appointing to the Docks Committee persons who were not Council members and 
the Council resolved that the Docks Committee should report to a special meet- 
ing of the Council as to the advisability of obtaining Parliamentary powers for 
such appointments. The Docks Committee were not being hurried on a question 
like this and at the November meeting they told the Council that they were not 
yet able to advise. In fact the Docks Committee did not report back to the 
Council until the meeting of the 13th October 1908. ‘They then said that with the 
construction of the Royal Edward Dock there were wider issues to be considered 
than simply the appointment of outside persons to the Docks Committee and 
they recommended that a special committee should be appointed so as to enable 
a full and complete enquiry to be made into the best means of dealing with the 
management of the Dock Undertaking in future. They also recommended the 
appointment of a Committee consisting of the Lord Mayor for the time being, 
five Council members not being members of the Docks Committee and five 
members of the Docks Committee. This proposal was adopted. 

At the end of 1gtothere were prolonged and complicated Council debates upon 
the Special Committee’s report. The principal recommendation was that Parlia- 
mentary powers should be sought to elect to the Docks Committee persons not 
members of the Council to the extent of not more than one-fourth of the whole 
Committee and if these powers were obtained the Special Committee proposed 
that the Docks Committee should consist of 19 members, 15 from the Council 
and 4 from outside. A further recommendation was that Dock members should 
not serve on any other committee than those directly or indirectly concerned with 
dock work. These proposals the City Council did not accept, 28 being in favour 
and 48 against. A proposal was then accepted that the number of members on 
the Docks Committee should be reduced to 11 and that the Special Committee 
should advise the next meeting of the Council as to how this should be done. 

There must have been much anxiety over Christmas among the twenty Dock 
members as to who would be sacrificed, but there was not long to wait for at the 
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New Year’s meeting on the 2nd January 1911 the following members were 
appointed to serve upon the stream-lined Committee of eleven. The occupation 
of each member is shown and also the year of his first appointment to the 
Committee. The Lord Mayor continued to be an ex officio member each year. 


Alderman ‘Twiggs Councillor Pope 
(Perambulator manufacturer: 1890) (Carpenter: 1900) 
Alderman Hare Councillor Whitwill 
(Floorcloth manufacturer: 1873) (Shipbroker: 1906) 
Alderman Parsons Councillor Perry 
(Seedsman: 1890) (Warehousekeeper: 1904) 
Alderman Sir William Howell Davies, M.P. Councillor Humphries 
(Leather merchant: 1887) (Miller: 1909) 
Councillor ‘Titley Councillor Dyer 
(Provision merchant: 1903) (Master Tailor: 1903) 


Councillor Budgett 
(Provision merchant: 1908) 


The unfortunate members who lost their place on the Docks Committee were:— 


Alderman Colthurst Councillor Cotterell 
(Oil and colour merchant: 1888) (Wallpaper merchant: 1908) 
Councillor Levy-Langfield Councillor Saise 
(Draper: 1898) (Civil Engineer: 1902) 
Councillor Stephens Councillor Thomas 
(Warehousekeeper: 1895) (Provision merchant: 1909) 
Councillor [es Councillor Enwright 
(Provision merchant : 1905) (Retired Customs Officer: 


1910) 
The four wholesale provision merchants on the Gommittee of twenty seem to 
have been due for rationing in any event. In the 1930’s Alderman Dyer said 
with bluff good humour that the City Council consisted of the Lord Mayor for 
the time being and the eleven members who comprised the Docks Committee 
with another hundred Council members who wished to be members of the Docks 
Committee. In 1910 the Council consisted of 92 members so the chances of the 
other eighty were now more marginal than before. Alderman Sir Kenneth 
Brown, Chairman later in the century, had as might be expected words of wisdom 
for new councillors when they were asked on what Committees they would wish 
to serve. They should not name any Committee they particularly hoped to join. 
He had asked to be on the Housing Committee; he was put on the Cemeteries 
Committee. 
However long and complicated the debates of the Special Committee and of 
the City Council may have been on this thorny question there can be no doubt 
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in the light of experience that the decision to reduce the size of the Committee 
from 20 members was a wise one. In his Anatomy of Britain, Anthony Sampson 
wrote in 1962 “The cabinet, most people agree, is too big. It has fluctuated over 
20 years between 15 and 22... any meeting of 20 has severe limitations”. The 
proportion of members attending meetings when the Docks Committee num- 
bered 18 to 20 members was much lower than it was to be from 1911 onwards 
when the number was reduced to 11 with the usually nominal addition of the 
Lord Mayor. One reason for this would be that the Docks Committee of 11 mem- 
bers would have no room for those who were not fully interested or who were 
unable to make fairly regular attendances. Moreover, with a committee of 20 a 
man could be pardoned for thinking that his absence would not be greatly 
missed; in short, with a large committee there is undoubtedly a sense of dimi- 
nished personal responsibility. In 1946 when a Commission reviewed and visited 
the country’s principal docks and harbours the Secretary to the Docks Committee 
was able to state that the average attendance of the Docks Committee of 11 
members was between 9 and 10 members per meeting. Those with practical 
experience of both large and small committee meetings will no doubt share the 
view that a small meeting of, say, from 5 to 10 members is likely to be more 
efficient than a committee of, say, from 15 to 30, assuming that all other factors 
such as the calibre of the members are equal. Some 30 years later when Alder- 
man Burgess, that well-read democrat, was Chairman he would say on the 
occasion of the appointment of a Special Sub-Committee for which nominations 
from the members were coming in too thick and fast ‘‘Don’t forget, gentlemen, 
the best committee is a committee of one’. 

The reference to the Special Committee covered not only the matter of the 
number of members most suitable for the Docks Committee, but also the 
question of their chief officers. The Council decided at their meeting on the 
7th December 1g10 that Francis Brooke Girdlestone be retired from the post of 
General Manager and Secretary and that from the 1st May 1g11 he should 
become consultative officer at £700 per annum. Mr. Girdlestone had been 
Secretary to the Bristol Docks Committee from the goth April 1875 and upon 
the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks being taken over in 1884 he was also made 
General Manager. The Special Committee had proposed that Alfred Harvey be 
no longer Assistant General Manager, but become Secretary at £600 per annum. 
Samuel Thomas, a member of the Docks Committee until the reduction in 
numbers, proposed an amendment that Mr. Harvey be pro tem Secretary until 
a new Manager was appointed and the amendment was carried by 36 votes to 
33. A further proposal of the Special Committee was, however, carried, namely, 
that the Docks Gommittee should advertise for a Manager experienced in dock, 
railway and shipping traffic at a salary as the Council might determine. It can 
truly be said that so far as the administration of the Docks Undertaking was 
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concerned the result of the Council Meetings of the 29th November and 7th 
December 1910 and of the and January 1911 was that “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new’. 

The year 1911 was to prove to be a vital year, a turning point in the admini- 
stration of the Docks Committee. On the 26th September 1911 Alderman 
Twiggs submitted to the City Council the report of the Docks Committee on the 
360 applications received for the post of Manager. These no doubt ranged from 
the impressive to the ridiculous as on an occasion 20 years later when a public 
advertisement was inserted for an Assistant General Manager at the Docks with 
salary according to experience. One applicant claimed that he was accustomed 
to managing men and would carry out the job for 30 /— per week. At the Council 
meeting in September 1911 the Docks Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dennis Ross-Johnson who for the past five years had been Secretary 
to the Indian Railway Conference Association. He was 50 years of age and in 
1880 had entered the service of the Madras Railway Company including 
Madras Harbour of both of which he had become General Traffic Manager. 
The Council accepted the recommendation at a salary of £1,000 per annum 
with two annual increments of £100 to make a maximum of £1,200 per annum. 
Alfred Harvey was appointed Secretary at £600 a year and Roland Henry 
Jones became Chief Clerk to the General Traffic Manager at a salary of £300 
rising to £400 a year. The position of Assistant General Manager lapsed. 

Dennis Ross-Johnson had administrative ability of a high order. The Council 
looked to him to overhaul the Docks office staff from top to bottom and this in 
due course he did. The two or three principal officers at Queen Square, notably 
R. H. Jones, the Chief Clerk, and J. A. Rose, the Collector of Dues, continued 
to hold their posts ably enough. Ross-Johnson was a man of dignified bearing 
and an exhilarating man to work for. To be a member of his staff could be an 
education in itself and once a man was established his ideas were given a fair 
hearing and dealt with on their merits. That said it cannot be added that he 
was a customer’s man. Perhaps it was not in his nature so to be, but with the 
rate-in-aid rising from £26,000 in the municipal year 1900 to £154,000 in the 
year 1911 there was not a great .deal to be given away to those who habitually 
claim Dock charges are exorbitant though the charges may be moderate and the 
financial results of the Undertaking adverse. 

The Bristol Corporation Act of 1911 provided that in future “a competent 
and impartial person being a chartered or incorporated accountant should be 
appointed by the Board of Trade on the nomination of the Corporation to audit 
the docks accounts’’. Mr. Clare Smith, F.C.A., was the first accountant to be so 
appointed and the successors of his firm have continued to carry out this work 
until the present time. The City Council made this nomination at their meeting 
in October 1911 and two months later Mr. Featherstone Witty, a stockbroker 
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of Bridge Street and for long a thorn in the flesh of the Docks Committee over 
the matter of the rate-in-aid to the Docks from the Borough Fund, secured the 


passing of the following resolution:— 
“That in future every annual statement of accounts of the Bristol Docks 


Undertaking as certified by the auditor be submitted to the Council for 


consideration.” 
Up to that time two members of the Docks Committee had been appointed as 


auditors with some professional assistance. 

Altogether it may be said that at the beginning of 1912 the Port of Bristol 
entered upon a new era when a new management began to gather the benefits 
from the new dock. 
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19090—1912: 
Survey of Port Events 


IT is surprising that in the quarter of a century after the opening of the Avon- 
mouth Dock in 1877 and of the Portishead Dock in 1879 neither industry nor 
commerce set up premises of any size at these docks other than the Anglo- 
American Oil Company and the Western Petroleum Company each of which 
took a 3-acre site at the east end of Avonmouth Dock in 1889. One reason, but 
by no means the only reason, was the lack of land at the back of the quays where 
railway lines, roads and houses began to crowd in against the dock fence. As we 
have already seen, room was found in rgor at the Avonmouth Dock for Elder 
Dempster to set up banana distribution from Shed N and in 1904 for John 
Robinson to construct an oil-seed mill near the Granary at Avonmouth Dock, 
but up to the opening of the Royal Edward Dock a firm enquiry for an industrial 
site of many acres at Avonmouth would have required some hard thinking by 
the Docks Committee or some hard bargaining with the Miles Estate for a 
somewhat inconvenient site. 

Not surprisingly the ship-repairers began to move down river upon the 
opening of the Royal Edward Dock with its large and modern dry dock of a size 
far exceeding the dry docks of the Floating Harbour. In September 1908 John 
Shearman & Co. Ltd., ship-repairers of Bristol took a lease of 1,000 sq. yds. in 
the centre of the Avonmouth Docks, 1.e. near the Junction Cut which linked the 
1877 Avonmouth Dock with the Royal Edward Dock. Furthermore, in March 
1909 they leased a similar area on the south side of the new Graving Dock which 
had a length of 875 feet, an entrance 100 feet wide and a depth of 32 feet of 
water on the sill. The Graving Dock ran parallel and alongside the new entrance 
lock. Shearman’s were at once followed by another Bristol firm, G. K. Stothert 
& Co. Ltd., who took a similar area on the north side of the Royal Edward 
Graving Dock and in May 1909 a third firm of Bristol ship-repairers, J. Jefferies 
& Sons Ltd., took a similar area, namely, 1,000 sq. yds. on the north side of the 
Graving Dock, to which they shortly added another 500 sq. yds. for the erection 
of their premises. In March 1909 Ohlenschlager Brothers took a lease of 1,800 
sq. yds. on the west side of Avonmouth Dock for the erection of tanks to receive 
molasses which was to become more and more an ingredient in the preparation 
of feeding stuffs for cattle. ‘his installation was at the rear of N Shed in Avon- 
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AVONMOUTH Dock 


Tue YEAR Is rgto. The entrance locks and cattle lairs are in the foreground. No animals had 
come in since 1908. To the left is the curve of the coping of the Junction Cut link with the Royal 
Edward Dock. Every berth in the Old Dock is occupied. On the right among the masts is seen 


the shore elevator which could take from ship one hundred tons of bulk grain an hour. 


In the central distance is a small arm of the Dock with one of Elders & Fyffes’ banana boats 
moored at “‘N”’ shed on the right. ‘The molasses installation behind the shed appears as yet 


to have no large circular tanks such as the oil tanks beyond again. 


On the horizon to the left about two miles from the Severn shore there rises sharply from the 


flat plain the Kingsweston escarpment to a height of about 250 feet. 
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mouth Dock where Elders & Fyffes were regularly mooring their passenger 
steamers whose principal purpose was the import of bananas. 

To get on the Committee of his choice an up and coming City Councillor 
could hardly do better, at least publicly, than frequently voice well-chosen 
dissent when that Committee’s decisions came before the parent Council for 
consideration. Once sconced within the cloister of the Gommittee in the hope of 
comfort for all, his influence and progress within the Committee could be fur- 
thered by more well-chosen dissent—within the Committee. He would see the 
minutes registered his dissent so that posterity might become aware what an 
active man he was. His dissent within the Committee would be reasonable and 
not merely a nuisance, otherwise he might find himself out of the Committee 
again, for the benefit of the business of the Gommittee and of those thereon. 
Councillor Dyer certainly registered his dissent in his early days on the Docks 
Committee but by 1908, if not before, he was beginning to show greater qualities 
than mere dissent. On the 13th October 1908 he proposed in City Council that 
the Sanitary and Improvements Committee be asked to consider a direct low- 
level road between Hotwells and Avonmouth. The road to Avonmouth over the 
Clifton Downs from Bristol and the City Docks was comparatively long and 
certainly tortuous. ‘There was then nothing but a towpath on the Gloucestershire 
side of the Avon Gorge with a similar path and a one track railway to Portishead 
on the Somerset side. Brunel’s famous Suspension Bridge running from the 
heights of Clifton to the Leigh Woods on the Somerset side was some 248 ft. 
above high water. The direct low-level road to Avonmouth would have been of 
the greatest assistance to both the old and the new docks, but Councillor Dyer’s 
motion was not accepted by the City Council. With the Royal Edward Dock 
coming into use, this was one of the City Council’s more unfortunate decisions. 
The years 1914 to 1918 were to make it glaringly so. In May 1g1o the Hotwells 
and District Ratepayers Association sent a petition to the City Council in 
favour of the new Low Level Road to Avonmouth. The question was referred 
to the Docks Committee who reported in October of that year that they con- 
sidered a prima facie case had been made out in favour of the proposal. The 
Docks Committee recommended the Council to set up a Special Committee on 
the subject, but this proposal was lost by 61 votes to 22. At least there was a fine 
large majority to share out the blame. 

The proposal was not dead only dormant and on the 27th July 1913 another 
brisk member of the Docks Committee raised the question with the City Council. 
This time it was Sidney Humphries, miller on a site hard by where the ancient 
Castle Moat emerged from its underground gloom to join the Floating Harbour. 
Mr. Humphries had come to Bristol in 1886 to be associated with Proctor 
Baker’s milling firm at Redcliff, but before long he joined with one of the old 
Bristol family of Bobbett to found the Cabot Flour Mills on the site a short 
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distance above Bristol Bridge under which only grain barges and small craft 
could pass. Far from sharing any views of Proctor Baker on the pre-eminence of 
the City Docks, Sidney Humphries was an ardent supporter of a new dock at 
Avonmouth. He did not join the City Council until 1909 when he was promptly 
made a member of the Docks Committee. It was through the Chamber of 
Commerce which he joined in 1899 that his great support for the Royal Edward 
Dock came. Indeed so much so that within six years he was made president of 
the Chamber for four successive years from 1905 to 1908. His efforts on the City’s 
behalf were manifold and at the Council meeting of the 29th July 1913 his 
motion to set up a Special Committee to consider the advisability of a low-level 
road between Hotwells and Avonmouth was accepted. This Committee of 
fourteen included four Dock members, Alderman Hayes and Councillors Dyer, 
Humphries and Frank Moore. The deliberations of this Committee were, partly 
for a similar reason, to last as long as those of the Joint Committee of the old 
Corporation and the Society of Merchant Venturers who owing to the French 
Wars had taken from 1791 to 1802 to come to any conclusion about the improve- 
ment of the ancient tidal Harbour. 

In November 1911 the Council approved a Docks Committee report for the 
leasing of about 3 acres of land at the Royal Edward Dock to the Bristol Sugar 
Co. Ltd. for the purpose of erecting a sugar refinery. This project did not 
materialise and appears to be the last attempt of a local company to carry on 
sugar refining, at least for domestic requirements, at Bristol. The refinery in 
Old Market Street which had been re-opened on the strength of certain fiscal 
changes in 1902 had finally closed in 1908. Not until 1928 was there to. be any 
advanced scheme for sugar refining at the Port. 

A memorial considered by the Docks Committee from the Bristol Channel 
and West of England Corn Trade in January 1912 records a continuing shortage 
of railway trucks during the summer and autumn of 1911. At the same meeting 
the Committee considered “‘the dispute between the Electrical Trades Union 
and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in regard to the line of demarcation 
of work at Avonmouth Dock’’. Demarcation is thus no new problem. During the 
course of 1911 a number of matters of some importance had been deferred pend- 
ing the appointment of the new General Traffic Manager and after his arrival 
on the 7th November 1911, he was confronted with these in addition to the 
problems of reforming the administration. Mr. Ross-Johnson was fully capable 
of coping with such affairs. In April 1912, the Committee asked him to consider 
the possibility of making the Vauxhall and Ashton Swing Bridges fixed bridges 
with a view to effecting a saving of staff and so forth. These bridges had only 
been opened a few years earlier, but it was already being found that the decline 
in traffic up the New Cut did not justify their being retained as opening bridges. 
The problems pertaining to their closure were, however, complex and although 
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the subject was revived from time to time, notably in 1923, it was not until much 
later in the century that it became practicable to close to river traffic the Vaux- 
hall and Ashton Swing Bridges. 

The reorganised committee of 1911 included a number of experienced and 
able men headed by their energetic Chairman, Alderman Twiggs. It was a 
committee which could rank with any of the succeeding committees of the 
century and to the authority which the Chairman was able to exercise both in 
Docks Committee and in the Council, was now added the creative energy of Mr. 
Ross-Johnson who as General Traffic Manager had assessed the Port position by 
the closing months of 1912 and was beginning to bring scheme after scheme to 
the Committee for consideration, some of them being matters upon which the 
Committee had asked for reports under the administration of the previous 
General Manager. 

In March 1912 Mr. Ross-Johnson put before the Committee a report upon the 
outstanding question of making quays in place of the sloping banks of the timber 
wharves at the western end of the Floating Harbour. The Bristol Ratepayers 
Protection Association appeared in a strangely approving role by sending the 
following resolution of the Association to the Docks Committee: 

“That this Association desires to tender its sincere congratulations to the 
Bristol Docks Committee upon the continued increase in the shipping returns 
of the Port, under the new system of management, and respectfully requests 
that some effort may be made to arrest the palpable decline of the timber 
trade at the City Docks by providing railway facilities, and by the transference 
of some of the unused appliances from the Portishead Dock.” 

One wonders what timber-minded person inspired that. The Secretary was 
asked to reply that the question of additional facilities for the timber trade at the 
City Docks had been receiving the consideration of the Committee for some con- 
siderable time past. It was also to be under consideration for some considerable 
time to come. After seven appearances on the 1912 agendas, the proposals had 
by the end of 1912 gone into the jungle by way of discussions with the officials 
of the Great Western Railway Company. To be just, however, the wharves were 
a proposition which required a long hard look at the economics of the scheme 
before the firing of the starting pistol. 

Momentous change was reflected in the April minutes of 1912 when the 
Engineer was authorised to dispose of the cart-horse at his depot at Underfall 
Yard in the City Docks and to report upon the expediency of providing a motor 
lorry in future instead of purchasing another horse. A little later the Engineer’s 
horse was sold for £26. While on the subject of means of transport at this time it 
is interesting to note that at their meeting in May 1912, the City Council gave 
full consideration to bye-laws for the hire of wheel-chairs and agreed to an 
increase in rates as requested in a Memorial from Licensed Wheel-Chairmen. 
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There were special rates for the hilly localities in which Bristol abounds. Much 
earnest thought had been given to wheel-chair problems so soon so completely 
to disappear but at a meeting in March 1914 the Council certainly took a 
modern problem by the fore-lock. The Watch Committee then put in a report 
on “Speed of Motor Cars’’. 

‘Your Committee beg to report that they have had under their considera- 
tion the question of applying to the Local Government Board to make Regula- 
tions under Section g of the Motor Car Act, 1903, providing that persons shall 
not drive motor cars on public highways within the City, at a speed exceeding 
10 miles per hour . . . the imposition of a specific speed limit for motor vehicles 
would, in the opinion of your Committee, appreciably weaken the powers 
conferred upon the Police by Section 1 of the Motor Car Act, 1903, which 
prohibits the driving of a motor car on a public highway in a manner which is 
dangerous to the public... Your Committee therefore have come to the 
conclusion that the safety of the public would be better secured by making full 
use of the existing provisions of the Act of 1903, than by introducing a speed 
limit within the City of 10 miles per hour, which might in many cases be much 
too great and in others might be irksome and unreasonable; and they are of 
opinion that in the present state of the law the safety of the public is best 
assured by strictly enforcing Section 1 of the Act and by dealing severely with 
all cases of reckless or furious driving’’. 

As for motors within the Avonmouth Docks, the Docks Committee were in- 
formed in September 1913 that Mr. Justice Astbury had confirmed their draft 
Bye-laws for ““Mechanically propelled Vehicles’’. 

Irony appears in the September 1912 minutes of the Committee when a letter 
was read from Spillers & Bakers Ltd. asking if the Committee had land available 
at Avonmouth on which they could erect a provender mill. This letter was read 
in the same Board Room where Proctor Baker had pontificated for so long, but 
nothing came of this enquiry. Nevertheless it was the shadow of things much 
later to come and so was the decision of the Docks Committee in October 1912 
to invite tenders for a large suction hopper dredger and two 60-ton hopper 
barges to receive the offerings of the Authority’s dredgers. But neither of these 
shadows was to grow so deep as that thrown by a letter from the War Office read 
at the meeting of the 25th November 1912 when the request was made that any 
applications from German and foreign nationalities for permission to inspect the 
docks at the Port or for the supply of information relating thereto should be 
referred to the Army Council before sanction was granted. Tenders for the two 
60-ton steel hopper barges were considered by the Committee in December 1912 
when it was moved by the Labour Councillor, W. G. Pope, and seconded by 
Sidney Humphries, that the tender of £2,000 from C. H. Walker & Co. Ltd. of 
Sudbrook on the other side of the Severn be accepted. There was an amendment 
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that the tender of the Royal Dutch Forge Company of Leiden for £1,760 be 
accepted, but the original motion prevailed. 

About 1,400,000 tons of mud and silt had to be lifted each year at this time 
by the Port’s dredging flotilla; some 540,000 tons came from the Royal Edward 
Dock and the Entrance Channel and about 860,000 tons from the remainder of 
the Port system. 

One of the dredging stalwarts at the Docks at this time was the B.D.z. Built 
by Simons of Renfrew in 1886 for £30,281, the dredger remained in use at the 
Port until 1953. Her design was sensational in 1886; she had two propellors fore 
and two aft with a propellor shaft running through the whole length of the craft. 
Intended for dredging the River Avon she could thus move in either direction 
without turning in the river which her length prevented. The B.D.z. was of 
strong design with side keels and stout framing to enable her to lie on the uneven 
river bed at low tide. 

The revolving buckets would normally take two hours to tip up to 1,100 tons 
into her hopper which was aft of the bridge. The B.D.r. could dredge to a depth 
of 38 feet. The stem of the B.D.z. is on the right of the accompanying pre-1914 
photograph. The vessel was sea-going to take dredgings out into the Channel, 
but also had side-shoots to deliver to hopper barges if necessary. The B.D.zr. 
could work at all three docks and after the opening of the Royal Edward Dock 
did much work upon the new dock and its approaches. 

The autumn of 1912 brought casualties both near and far to the maritime 
interests of the Port. From the gth to the rath October there was dense fog in 
the River Avon and ten ships and small craft were in collision or stranded. The 
ship in most difficulty was the regular Irish trader s.s. Argo inward bound with 
nearly 2,000 tons of cargo. Between eight and nine o’clock on the evening of 
Friday the 11th the steamer stranded at the troublesome Horseshoe Bend some 
three miles from the mouth of the Avon. The falling tide presented the age-old 
problem of these strandings and as the tide fell the ship slid down into the river 
bed. A space could be seen beneath the ship’s keel and the surface of the river at 
low water. It was feared that the ship would break her back and close the river 
and access to the City Docks to all but small craft. An ominous list developed. 
The Haven Master, Commander Hart, arrived to take charge since the River 
like the area of the Port beyond the rivermouth was the province of his duties as 
distinct from the three enclosed Docks where each Dockmaster had jurisdiction. 
An anxious night was spent by the nautical watchers and this anxiety was 
deepened at midnight when after an earlier rumble indicating a shift of cargo 
within the ship, a much heavier movement was heard and the ship took an even 
more dangerous list. There was the greatest relief when at seven o’clock on 
Saturday morning the ship righted herself. By eleven o’clock the Argo had been 
brought to her customary berth at the Broad Quay a little below St. Augustine’s 
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THE BuckEeT DREDGER B.D.I. 


THE B.D.J. Is Orr THe ENrrRANCE Locks, Cumberland Basin. Her stem on the right of the 
photograph points towards the New Cut. From this it will be seen that her funnel was immediately 
forward of the bridge and although high enough not to cause much smoke nuisance on the 
bridge, there were times, says C. B. Short for many years in command, when a glass funnel 


would have been a convenience. 


In this picture the B.D.J. is actually dredging as the blur of the wheel and of the top bucket 
about to tip indicates, but to mariners there are more positive signs in the presence of black 
balls hanging on the short masts at either end of the bridge. The two black balls on the starboard 
side mean dredging is in progress and craft may pass on that side. The one black ball just visible 
to us on the port side means no craft may pass that side. There seems plenty of room on the 
port side but mooring wires are probably down on that side. When dredging is in progress after 
dark the appropriate number of ruby lamps gleam in warning against the velvety black of the 


night. 


Bridge. The bridge at that time was almost on a level with Baldwin Street and 
it was only a one-sided bridge, if indeed it could be termed a bridge at all, since 
the Harbour on the city side had been covered over towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century for a distance of eight hundred feet as far up the Harbour as the 
former Stone Bridge which stood in front of where now stands Electricity House. 

The October fog claimed further victims. On the Saturday night the s:.s. 
Ethelreda stranded on the mud near Sea Mills in a reach of the River above the 
Horseshoe Bend. The s.s. Yasso was following and collided with the Ethelreda. 
Both ships were damaged but after a while were able to proceed although it was 
necessary to use the pumps aboard the Tasso. The s.s. Wells City owned by the 
local shipowners, Charles Hill and Sons, and the s.s. Hardangen were following the 
first two ships but put back into Kingroad, the ancient anchorage for Bristol at 
the mouth of the Avon on the Somerset side, but only after the Hardangen had 
gone aground for a short while. The other five casualties of this October fog 
were only of a minor character but any of the five ships already mentioned could 
have become major casualties. 

A far more serious affair was the mishap which befell the Royal George in the 
St. Lawrence River on the 6th November 1912. One of the golden dreams which 
the eighteenth century bequeathed to the nineteenth century was that the Port 
of Bristol would again become one of the English ports through which passengers 
would come and go to all parts of the world, especially North America. As late 
as January 1896 Wolfe Barry was asked to consider as an addition to each of the 
three schemes for a rivermouth dock, the construction of a pier and approach 
railways at the Firefly Rock off Portishead to receive Atlantic liners. His estimate 
for this scheme which did not come to pass was £320,000. As late as the 1920’s a 
well-informed citizen considered this scheme should have been adopted. The 
majority of ocean-going passengers to or from England prior to 1914 were en 
route either to and from London or the northern half of the country. The West 
Country not only had a much smaller population but its inhabitants probably 
had less reason to become migrants. Nevertheless, from 1910 until September 
1914 the dream that Bristol could become a passenger port was as nearly realised 
as it has ever been this century. During these years the Royal Line, a venture of 
the Canadian Northern Railway Company, ran their ships, the Royal Edward and 
Royal George, in a fortnightly service from Avonmouth to Montreal and to Halifax 
during the winter months when the St. Lawrence was closed to navigation. These 
attractive ships with a gross measurement of 11,130 tons, a length of 526 feet 
and a beam of 60 feet were formerly the Cazro and the Heliopolis completed in 
1908 for a luxury service between Marseilles and Alexandria. This Mediter- 
ranean service was an economic failure and these comparatively new ships were 
sold to the Canadian Northern Railway Company who commenced operations 
at Avonmouth with the sailing of the Royal Edward in May 1910. 
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On the evening tide of Wednesday, the 31st of October 1912, the Royal George 
sailed from the Royal Edward Dock upon what was intended to be her last 
voyage up the St. Lawrence that season before ice closed the river until the 
following April. 901 passengers were aboard. In the stop-press of the Western 
Daily Press on the morning of the 7th November it was reported that the ship 
travelling at full speed had struck rocks a mile east of Point St. Laurent the 
evening before. Tugs had been sent. Further news said that the position of the 
stranded ship was serious and that the stranding took place in fog in the St. 
Lawrence River some miles below Quebec. By Saturday it was known that all 
passengers had been landed but a gale was hindering attempts to get the ship off. 
At the time of the stranding the ship was making eighteen knots under the pilot- 
age of an experienced but elderly pilot. The two ships of the Royal Line were in 
competition with ships of the Canadian Pacific Railway out of Liverpool and 
speed of crossing was a pressure point for captains who had discretion in taking 
as northerly and short a route as possible having regard to known ice condition. 
The loss of the Yztantc in April 1912 and the subsequent Board of Trade Inquiry 
was to bring into great prominence the question of speed and the use of northerly 
Atlantic routes. Meanwhile, Press reports on the 12th November 1912 said that 
the Royal George had been lightened but there had been failure to refloat. Pumps 
were unable to control the inflow of water. 

The next day it was reported that the Royal George had been abandoned to the 
Underwriters though this would appear to have been more a matter of intention 
than of fact. The ship was still on the rocks with a badly damaged keel and with 
all efforts to refloat having failed it seemed unlikely the ship would get off the 
rocks before the bay became frozen. On Monday the 18th November, however, 
it was said the ship was on sand and gravel and not in a dangerous condition. 
Canadian Wreck Commissioner, Captain Lindsay, was to conduct an Inquiry. 
Within the next few days the Royal George was refloated and towed to Quebec 
where it was found the entire bottom of the ship was more or less damaged. 
Temporary repairs were completed in order that the ship might return across 
the Atlantic for full repairs which it was estimated would take a couple of 
months. ‘The return journey was made with a cargo of lumber. 

Captain Lindsay’s Enquiry resulted in the pilot’s licence being suspended for 
three years. The captain of the Royal George had his licence suspended for twelve 
months because he was not on the bridge at the time in circumstances prevailing 
and Chief Officer Edwards for three months because he did not call the captain 
in view of the state of the weather which was misty. 

The Germans ended the voyagings of both ships which in October 1914 
were requisitioned for troopships. Their sailing qualities were more suitable for 
the Mediterranean conditions for which they were designed and to the Mediter- 
ranean they were sent. On the 13th August 1915 U-Boat 14 torpedoed the 
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Royal Edward which sank with a loss of 935 lives; 860 of the lost were soldiers. 
The Royal George survived her war service and her ownership passed to Cunard 
who employed her on the Atlantic run from Liverpool and from Southampton 
until the middle of 1920. For a year or two this graceful ship was laid up in the 
River Fal and English holiday-makers of that time when Devon and Cornwall 
were more popular than the Continent will remember the sad lines of rusting 
steamers that had risked the submarine perils and saved the nation a few years 
before. In 1922 the Royal George was sold for scrap and taken for breaking up by 
the Germans at Wilhelmshaven. 

1912 closed on a hopeful note when the General Traffic Manager reported 
to the Docks Committe on negotiations with the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum 
Products Company for a site at the Royal Edward Dock for the erection of tanks 
and a berth for discharging oil boats. 
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1910, 1911, 1912: 


Three Summer Festivals 


On Tuesday the 21st June 1910 there began at Avonmouth one of those dock 
strikes which are fit material for the student of irrational group psychology. The 
dock strikes so far recorded have been accorded sympathy and understanding. 
On this occasion the trouble did not even begin within the Port but at Newport 
where Houlder Brothers and Company decided that their ship the s.s. Jndian 
Transport should be loaded with iron and machinery on the daywork rate rather 
than on a tonnage or piece-work rate. The Newport dispute went to arbitration 
via the Board of ‘Trade, but for a while the Newport men would not accept the 
award and withheld their labour. At this point Houlder’s Natal Transport straight 
from the builder’s yard on the Tyne arrived at Avonmouth to load 4,000 tons 
of machinery, galvanised ironware and general goods which had mostly come 
down by rail from the Midlands. The dockers said the Natal Transport was a 
diversion from Newport and that the destination of the rail-borne cargo from 
the Midlands had been switched at Gloucester from Newport to Avonmouth. 
This was firmly denied by Houlder Brothers; Alderman Twiggs, Chairman of 
the Docks Committee since the retirement of Sir William Howell Davies, M.P., 
in 1908, stated that the Port Authority had been angling for some time for this 
traffic to come to their new dock. ‘The Avonmouth men persisted in the view that 
the Natal Transport had been diverted from a strike area and refused to load the 
ship which was bound for the River Plate. At this time large quantities of railway 
material and other manufactures were being exported from the United King- 
dom to South America. Mr. William Gorman, Bristol Secretary of the Dockers 
Union, and Alderman Twiggs tried in vain to persuade the men to load the 
Natal Transport. Charles King of C. J. King and Sons, the stevedores, endea- 
voured to start the loading with twenty picked men but these eventually refused 
as a gesture of solidarity with the Newport men. Houlders turned to their trade 
association, the Shipping Federation, to bring in “black-leg’’ labour from other 
parts. A thousand men ceased work and gathered outside the Gloucester Road 
dock-gates and while Mr. Gorman was again endeavouring to persuade them to 
return to work, a terrific thunderstorm broke and the men drifted away. 

Within two or three days and after some visits to Newport by Avonmouth 
men, Mr. Gorman persuaded the men to return to work upon ships other than 
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the Natal Transport. In the meantime the Shipping Federation had brought into 
Avonmouth 45 men from elsewhere to load the Natal Transport for Houlder 
Brothers. ‘This action did not at first disrupt work on other ships at the Avon- 
mouth Docks though it was undoubtedly a source of irritation. Loading a ship 
requires even greater care and knowledge than discharging cargo since bad 
stowage can lead to what could be a dangerous shifting of cargo on voyage. The 
strike-breakers did not know much about the stowage of cargo and Kings the 
stevedores overcame this difficulty by sending aboard in addition to the usual 
supervisory foreman three other foremen from their permanent staff to instruct 
the recruits in their unaccustomed work. It was this that brought matters to the 
boil again. ‘he dockers objected to the three foremen helping the black-legs 
aboard the Natal Transport and drifted away from work on other ships to congre- 
gate at the Dock entrance for open-air meetings. At this stage there began 
ominously to emerge voluble dockers who on these occasions occupy the im- 
promptu rostrums in the absence or pending the arrival of their Union repre- 
sentatives. ‘These stump orators are rarely either moderate in their views or 
rational in argument. Their great moment has come and like volcanoes they 
erupt with heat and danger. It is then that immoderate ideas begin to crystallise 
into impracticable demands. On this occasion a guarantee was to be sought that 
the three foremen should not go back to work again and later that they should 
not be employed on the docks again. Foreman Ferguson, in particular, who in 
his twelve months at Avonmouth had been a popular foreman, was now rigged 
up as one who had worked hand in glove with the Shipping Federation in his 
former post at Manchester. Eight dockers were appointed as a ‘Traffic Committee 
to ask for a meeting with Docks Committee. A ninth man was elected on the 
suggestion of a docker who said ‘‘Make it the same as the judges as sit on the 
bench— ave a hodd un’’. Needless to say the meeting of the nine dockers with 
the Docks Committee produced no immediate result. 

Ben Tillett addressed the men from time to time. 
With the faithful Gorman in support, he tackled 
the problem of ending the absurd strike and get- 
ting the men back to work. It was hard going. ‘The 
stump orators had not hoarsened themselves in 
vain from the tailboard end of horseless waggons. 
Tillett found it bitter work disclaiming the har- 
vest he had sown long years before. ‘The dockers 
wanted King’s three foremen marched off the dock 
premises for good. Charles King was no man for 
that, come what might. Nor to do him credit was 
Ben Tillett. He told the dockers flatly ““You are acting 





CHARLES KING 
1880—1916 like children to be asking for men to be marched out 
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in that way’’. Unless they respected his authority as their representative, he 
would have nothing further to do with the dispute. ‘““You have let me down and 
made me the laughing stock of the Committee’. However, some murky terms 
were hammered out between the Dock officials, Charles King and Ben Tillett 
and Mr. Gorman. Finally at the week-end of the 25th and 26th June some sort 
of agreement was cobbled up among those concerned. The three foremen were 
to be taken off the Natal Transport which would continue to be loaded by the 
Shipping Federation men. 

Mr. King was certainly not putting the foremen off his permanent staff. Future 
ships for Houlder Brothers would be worked normally. And the dockers by an 
immediate and potent arrangement went to work that Saturday afternoon—at 
overtime rates of course. 

But all dock sorrows were not at end in an exceptionally hot part of the sum- 
mer of 1910. 1889 had been a hot summer. It gradually‘emerged out of the June 
settlement that:— 

(1) Kings the stevedores would employ no permanent men from their staff 
other than a supervisory foreman on the Natal Transport and dock 
labourers would work all other ships in the dock. 

(2) Shipping Federation men would be withdrawn at the end of the loading 
of the Natal Transport if Tillett and Gorman obtained a promise from dock 
labourers to work Houlder’s ships in future. 

(3) There would be no penalising of men who had refused to work, either by 
the Docks Committee, some of whose permanent men had joined the 
strikers, or by Kings; neither would the dock labourers seek to penalise 
any of the Docks Gommittee’s or King’s employees. 

This agreement was initialled by Ben Tillett and W. Gorman for the Dockers 

Union and by Alderman Twiggs. 

C. J. King & Sons sent the three foremen on their annual fortnight’s holiday. 
It was Monday the 11th July before they duly re-appeared at the Avonmouth 
Docks. The sight of them at once excited some of the bulls. By Tuesday noon 
three hundred general cargo men ceased work and despite a dinner hour meeting 
in the Congregational Chapel when Ben Tillett and Gorman urged the men to 
return they would not do so. A special meeting of the Docks Committee told the 
Union that afternoon that unless the men at once went back to work in accord- 
ance with the agreement, the Docks Committee would take steps to replace them. 
The men returned to work next morning and all seemed well for a while. The 
unfortunate Foreman Ferguson was in charge of stevedoring operations aboard 
the s.s. Norfolk and early in the afternoon the dock labourers there refused to 
work under him and despite entreaties by a leading Union member left the ship. 
Another of the three foremen was in charge of unloading aboard Elder and 
Fyffes’ liner Port Kingston which had arrived the previous day from Jamaica with 
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226 passengers and 46,000 stems of perishable bananas. The men from the 
Norfolk gathered on the quay alongside the Port Kingston and soon the men aboard 
and on the quay left their work. Work on other ships at Avonmouth also ceased 
and a strike on a large scale was thus in progress by the end of Wednesday after- 
noon the 13th July. The Royal George was due to arrive on the midday tide of 
the 14th July with between 600 and 700 passengers and nearly 300 bags of mail. 

The strike caused the local press to turn a spotlight on the shipping position 
at the Avonmouth Docks and this information together with the reports to Docks 
Committee by the officers enables us to piece together a picture of the principal 
ships in the Port in the middle of July 1910. The Royal Line ran a fortnightly 
service to and from Canada and the incoming Royal George brought about 650 
passengers on the 14th July. Elders and Fyffes ran a weekly service to and from 
the West Indies and the Port Kingston brought in 226 passengers on Wednesday, 
the 13th July. These were the principal passenger lines although the Federal and 
Shire Lines took much smaller numbers to and from Australia and New Zealand. 
Thus on these figures rather more than 500 passengers a week came into Avon- 
mouth on average during the summer season. On this occasion the Royal George 
brought in 616 tons of cargo and loaded outwards 670 tons with 1,844 tons of 
coal for her bunkers. ‘These cargo quantities were probably too small to make the 
running of this liner service a long-term profitable proposition. ‘The Port Kingston 
brought in 758 tons of cargo and took out 989 tons of cargo and put 1,332 tons 
of coal into bunkers. Elders and Fyffes, the owners of this and other ships on the 
West Indian service, also had profit from the banana trade. ‘The Dominion Line 
had two of their Canadian cargo liners in the Docks, the Welshman and the 
Cornishman, ships of some 460 feet in length, 49 feet in beam with a draft of 27 
feet 5 inches so that there were tides when they would be bound to use the new 
locks. When the Welshman sailed on Sunday, the 24th July, she took out 1,156 
tons of general cargo and 650 pedigree sheep since a considerable number of 
high bred animals were being shipped through Avonmouth to Canada at this 
time. Another of their Canadian liners the Turcoman came into Avonmouth on 
Saturday the 23rd July with over 6,000 tons of Canadian grain and produce. 
On the 13th July the two Federal and Shire liners the Fifeshire with frozen meat 
and grain from New Zealand and the Essex with cargo from Australia were in 
the Avonmouth Docks. A number of diversions from Avonmouth took place 
including Elders and Fyffes, Reventazon which went to Manchester with a large 
cargo of bananas. 

By the morning of Thursday the 14th July most if not all of the dock labourers 
at Avonmouth had ceased work. At the City Docks, the men discharging the 
Bristol Steam Navigation’s Hero ceased work in mid-morning. ‘The Hero had 
general cargo from Antwerp where incidentally a strike of dock labourers began 
the next day. One almost wonders if these strikes were spread by a psychological 
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virus; there had recently been a dock strike at Amsterdam. At the City Docks all 
work ceased by midday of Thursday the 14th and about 500 men were out, 
including 100 deal runners at Taylor and Low Brothers’ timber yard at Cumber- 
land Road and 70 more at Jones and Wainwright’s yard alongside. A timber 
boat was in course of discharge at each firm’s wharf. Also in the City Docks that 
day were Charles Hill’s liner Kansas City with general cargo from New York, the 
Acme with barley and the Fueda Mahn with wheat from Australia. On that day 
130 Shipping Federation men arrived at Avonmouth; 120 of these came from 
Dover via London and many had been strikebreakers in the Amsterdam strike. 
Neither the Docks Committee’s foremen, the cranemen, the cargo checkers nor 
the Docks warehousemen would work with them. 

Colours were thus being nailed to masts in all directions. At about noon upon 
this Thursday a strange ship which had been lying off Clevedon for some days 
was towed into the Avonmouth Docks. It was the Lady Jocelyn a former West 
Indian clipper which with shortened masts and white-painted portholes resem- 
bled an old-time man-of-war. This ship belonged to the Shipping Federation 
and brought from three to five hundred men to work the ships in the Avonmouth 
Docks. Meanwhile the discharging and loading of the dock-bound ships was also 
being carried out by the clerical, supervisory and technical staff of the Docks 
Committee, by shipping staffs and by men from as far afield as Liverpool and 
Glasgow. If the Devil had now cast his net he must have had an even livelier 
trawl than a busy dock customarily provides. Twenty policemen guarded the 
dock gates at Avonmouth to keep other lively and antagonistic members from 
entering though up to then oratory seems to have been the liveliest outside 
feature. Hot lunches were sent in from the Royal Hotel at 2s. 3d. a meal. At this 
time, too, the long association of G. H. Chivers with catering at the Avonmouth 
Docks began. Mr. Chivers was a high-class chef, caterer and restauranteur at 
No. 6 The Royal Promenade, Queens Road, Clifton and supplied meals within 
the docks during the strike. A large marquee was erected within the docks as 
living accommodation and at one stage the marquee blew away in a high wind 
through Shipping Federation men having interfered with the guy ropes to hang 
up their clothes. On Friday the 15th July the Natal Transport, the centre of the 
original trouble in June, left the Port, but the strike and the slow, inexpert and 
expensive work within the docks continued. 

It is not the intent to record all the comings and goings that marked the weary 
length of the strike. Gommittees, established or set up for the occasion, deputa- 
tions, Dockers Union officials, employers, would-be peacemakers, nearly every- 
body seems to have met nearly everybody—to little immediate avail. Neither 
C. J. King and Sons nor the Docks Committee would have the three foremen, 
Ferguson and Scholes and an anonymous another, put out of employment. The 
demand was indeed ridiculous from a mass of men whose Union had proudly 
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THis PHoTtoGRAPH from the Port handbook of 1913 was taken some time after May 1gro from 
the north knuckle of the Graving Dock where the caisson is across the entrance. One of the Royal 


liners is berthed at Shed “‘S”’ on the right. 


The berth at Shed ‘‘P” on the left is vacant. The berth at Shed ‘“‘O”’ is occupied and so is the 
opposite berth at Shed “‘R’’ obscured from view. Between these last two berths the Junction Cut 


leads into the Avonmouth Dock of 1877. 
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emblazoned on its mythical regimental banner the noble words “No Victimisa- 
tion’. On Saturday the 16th July there was a procession of dockers from the 
Grove at the City Docks to the Downs where the marching men from Avon- 
mouth met to the strains of a dockers’ band. Mr. Harry Orbell, first president of 
the Dockers Union, is reported by the Western Daily Press as saying:— 

‘There was no dispute as to wages or hours or anything else; it was simply a 
question of three men who did not as foremen possess greater ability than 
others. Two of these men were non-residents and there must have been some 
reason for bringing them to Bristol’. 

These are strange words from non-resident Orbell who Tillett tells us in his 
Memories and Reflections came from the East End of London where he worked with 
Tillett in the Dockers Union of which he became the first president. 

Some of the rougher element among the strikers began to show their hand on 
Monday the 18th. Horse-drawn drays were taking ships’ supplies from Bristol 
to Avonmouth by the customary route over Clifton Downs before the building 
of a low-level road to Avonmouth. The crowds at the Gloucester Road entrance 
were beginning to interfere with these arrivals and on the Monday mounted 
police accompanied the vehicles. At Gloucester Road there was an attempt to 
stop this convoy and in the ensuing struggle two police horses were stabbed. The 
trouble soon subsided and this hooliganism was promptly censured by Union 
spokesmen. On Tuesday the roth July the wheel of absurdity came full circle 
when the Newport men came out on strike again in sympathy with the Avon- 
mouth men who had come out on strike in the first instance in sympathy with 
the Newport men. By Wednesday the 20th July proposals began to crystallise 
for ending the strike. Amongst these was a proposal for arbitration on the allega- 
tions against the foremen. But trivialities prevailed over reason. Tillett blew hot 
and cold upon this field day. He regretted the men had gone against the advice 
of the Union in starting the unofficial strike. The fact that the Docks Committee 
were willing for the “obnoxious foremen”’ to instruct the blacklegs would prevent 
for ever those men being associated again with Union men. The Shipping Feder- 
ation were the masters of the Docks Committee some of whom had inspired the 
brutal attack on the women and children and men of Avonmouth. (This referred 
to the police action in clearing a way for convoy vehicles to move to and fro in 
the approach to the Gloucester Road entrance. The accusation was refuted.) 
The Docks Committee, said Tillett, were the tools and mouthpiece of a set of 
blackguards—the Shipping Federation. At an afternoon meeting in Avonmouth 
Park, Mrs. Tillett was voted to the chair and more diatribes began. Mr. Alfred 
Cox, a Newport representative, had a special line in eye-witness descriptions of 
police brutality. The Royal George sailed on the 21st with 110 first-class passengers, 
130 second-class and 400 steerage. 

Towards the end of this the second week of the strike the Labour members of 
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the City Council began to appear, Frank Sheppard, that fine man who became 
the “father” of the Labour group ih the Council, Arthur Senington, a stalwart 
and reasonable man, both of whom became Aldermen and were called to the 
mayoralty in later years. Their advice was reasonable and their efforts charitable 
in relief of distress. There also arrived with money collected for relief Walter 
Ayles, eloquent propagandist for the Independent Labour Party of which he was 
at this time local organising secretary after activities in Birmingham and South 
Wales. The liberal Western Daily Press of the 22nd July reports his oration to 
dockers at the Grove as follows:— 

Mr. W. H. Ayles, the organising secretary of the Bristol Independent 
Labour Party, said that they could work with the masters if they liked on 
equal terms with them, but not as their slaves. The present question was not 
that of one or two men being employed at the docks. The great issues were 
whether they were going to allow their masters to use them as slaves any 
longer, and whether they were going to insist upon the right to have some- 
thing to say as to the conditions under which they would work. They must see 
that the whole of the scheme of the Employers and Shipping Federation was 
brought to naught, and that the men did not go back to slavery, but marched 
on to freedom. Later Mr. Ayles said that it was the working man who suffered 
all the time. The master class would be prepared to do in Bristol what they 
did at Peterloo, Featherstone, Newport, Belfast, and on the Humber. “‘Life!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Ayles. ‘“What is that to them? They want money, and money 
they will get. History shows that they are prepared to shoot you down in order 
to get it. Keep your hearts strong; keep out of the pubs, and keep your head 
clear. Then we shall have a record to show for Bristol and Avonmouth of the 
power of a solid democratic movement.” 

Fortunately, away from the public hubbub, the Liberal Alderman Twiggs 
as Chairman of the Docks was firmly and patiently exercising his persuasive 
powers and on Friday, the 23rd, the Alderman and Ben Tillett at last reached 
and initialled the following agreement on behalf of the Docks Committee and 
the Dockers Union respectively. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN DOCKS COMMITTEE AND DOCKERS UNION 
23rd July 1910 


(1) That all men return to work on Monday morning at the City and Portis- 
head docks, and that all men return to work at the Avonmouth Docks 
so soon as the Federation men can be removed, which shall not be later 
than Wednesday night. 

(2) That on returning to work the men shall agree to work on all vessels 
which shall come into the port in whatever ownership such vessels shall be. 
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(3) The Docks Committee agree to a committee being appointed to inquire 
into the work and antecedents of the foremen Ferguson and Scholes prior 
to the 20th June, 1910; such committee shall be presided over by an 
independent chairman, to be agreed upon between the Docks Gommittee 
and the Dockers Union, who shall have a vote, and the decision of the 
committee or the chairman, as the case may be, shall be final and binding 
on all parties. 

(4) That no person on either side involved in the recent dispute be in any way 
victimised. 

(5) That the foremen Ferguson and Scholes are not to be placed to supervise 
any local labour pending the result of the inquiry. 

David J. Shackleton, Esq., M.P. for Clitheroe, to be the chairman of the 
committee. 
Agreed 23rd July, 1910. 

B.T. H.W.T. 


Mr. Shackleton, a Labour M.P., was President of the Weavers’ Amalgamation 
and chairman of the Trades Union Congress the year before. There is no evi- 
dence that Mr. Shackleton took on this task. 

On Saturday the 23rd July it had been agreed that the following men should 
form the Strike Investigation Committee whose task was to consider the work 
and antecedents prior to the goth June 1910 of foremen Ferguson and Scholes, 
the permanent employees of the stevedores C. J. ee and Sons Ltd:— 

For the employers:— 


Gathorne Hill Ship-owner of Charles Hill and Sons. 
Wynne Jones Local manager of the Dominion Line. 
Alderman Twiggs Chairman of the Docks Committee. 
Councillor Dyer Member of the Docks Committee. 

ai Humphries do. 

si Whitwill do. 
For the men:— 
Councillor Sheppard Chairman of the Dockers’ Dispute Committee. 


E. Stinchcombe, E. Silk, W. Jackson, H. Hatherall and S. Plummer. 

The Dockers’ Dispute Committee had been set up by the men to deal with 
matters arising out of this strike. The five men mentioned are all recorded as 
having spoken to mass meetings of dockers during the strike and all are believed 
either to have worked on the dock or been connected with the Dockers Union. 
At the first meeting of the Investigation Committee on the 4th August it was 
unanimously agreed that the greatly respected Henry Hosegood, one of Bristol’s 
leading grain merchants, should be asked to be the Committee’s chairman 
which task Henry Hosegood accepted. 
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The Investigation Committee’s deliberations ended at a meeting late in 
September. Frank Sheppard reported that he had received letters from Ben 
Tillett and Harry Orbell to the effect that they had made careful and full 
enquiries at Crewe, Manchester and Hull, and were unable to obtain any 
evidence which would justify them in pursuing any further charges against these 
two men. Thereupon Mr. Jackson proposed that the report by Councillor 
Sheppard be sent to the Press which it was and the investigation came to an end. 
The third foreman, never mentioned by name, seems to have faded from the 
picture even while the strike was in progress. 

What are we to make of this apparently irrational and useless strike? The 
issues at stake are not perhaps quite as superficial as they seem. The issues of 
right and wrong always abide for public or private judgment; but in labour 
relationships the question of expediency must also be taken into account. The 
first point to note is that the Western Daily Press of the 24th July reported that 
the Natal Transport according to her owner’s explanation was originally intended 
for Newport. We do not know when the change of destination was made but the 
cargo appears to have been available at Avonmouth when the brand-new ship 
arrived from the Tyne so the diversion could not have been made so late as 
where a ship with cargo aboard was approaching destination. Awaiting the ship 
on arrival at Avonmouth was 4,000 tons of cargo mostly from Birmingham, 
Sheffield and Wednesbury, with a small quantity of tinplates from places in 
South Wales and 78 tons from Guest Keen and Nettlefold at Newport. All this 
rail traffic (several goods train loads even if it had been all in one consignment 
from one place) was not diverted in a day or two. One can only arrive at the 
conclusion that the Natal Transport should not have been black-listed. But 
logical conclusions are in short supply when a few hot-heads with heaven knows 
what personal grievances and private troubles decide to start a strike. We may 
wonder too whether Houlder Brothers were wise in bringing in Shipping 
Federation men so quickly to discharge the Natal Transport. To hold up a ship 
of this size and its crew is, however, an expensive matter, a matter at that time 
of some hundreds of pounds a day. Moreover British export delivery dates in 
those days were strenuously honoured. Houlder Brothers had suffered the irrita- 
tion and loss of strike delays a few days or weeks before at Newport and the 
weapon of the Shipping Federation and their Lady Jocelyn lay readily to hand. 
Furthermore ship-owners who formed the Shipping Federation in 1890, were 
accustomed to engage non-union seamen through this source and the practice 
had grown of obtaining strike-breakers in large numbers to counter strikes both 
by seamen and dockers. Several thousand men were brought into Hull in 1893 
when great bitterness ensued. The arrival of Shipping Federation men even in 
relatively small numbers at a strike-bound port was therefore almost certain to 
arouse local resentment and attract the attention of the central officers of the 
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Dockers Union which was growing in strength and desirous of showing its 
power on suitable occasions. Ben Tillett obviously did not consider the Bristol 
Strike of 1910 such an occasion but equally obviously had to make some show of 
lumbering along with the hounds. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that during the decade ending in 1910 
there had been an appreciable rise in the cost of living for various economic 
reasons and although the 1910 strike did not seek any increase in wages, this rise 
in prices must have been an underlying cause of tension. 

What is noticeable about the 1910 strike is the belligerent attitude of the men 
in a paltry strike, with its mean objective of running out three foremen, as com- 
pared with the reasonable and restrained attitude of the dock workers in 1900 
and in 1889 too, when the basic question of wage rates was at issue. It seems that 
during the years of steady trade increase at the Port from 1900 to 1910, with 
consequent increase in employment, the climate of feeling among the rank and 
file of dock workers had changed. In 1900 a Conservative Government had been 
in power; in 1910 a talented Liberal Government was in the full flow of its great 
programme of reform with public benefits. In 1900 Proctor Baker’s reign was 
ending, in 1910 the moderate Liberal ‘Twiggs was in the Dock chair. The reasons 
for the change in the attitude of dock workers over the decade are at this point 
in time some sixty years later too complex for a full answer. Even the advent of 
a few adverse personalities on the quaysides could play its part in fomenting 
industrial strife as may be seen in an ensuing short account of the 1911 strike. 
That much remained to be achieved for dock workers we well know, but condi- 
tions in 1910 showed much improvement over the remembered past. It was 
twenty-one years since Tillett had made his fiery harangues to the Bristol 
dockers in 1889, ten years since his repeat non-factual performance in 1900. 
Had he and his like sown the wind and now in 1910 begun, with others, to reap 
the whirlwind? Mass oratory is a heady brew for simple minds. Even the Liberals 
of those days marketed a potent product. There is indeed truth in the saying that 
oratory is the harlot of the arts. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the 1g1o strike gained nothing but cost 
much—loss of wages to the men, misery and privation for their wives and 
children and either a beginning or a dramatic increase of bitterness between 
dock workers and their employers and the employers’ representatives. And 
bitterness solves nothing. The loss to the Docks Committee in actual costs was 
estimated at between £7,000 and £8,000. The indirect costs arising from ship- 
ping diversions, loss of trade and so forth cannot be calculated. It is interesting 
to note that according to a letter of the 1st August 1910 from Joseph Lee and 
Company, stevedores of Antwerp, a dock strike there from the 15th July to the 
17th September 1907 cost about a million and a half francs, say £60,000. ‘This 
was paid by the Federation Maritime from money in hand from a tax levied on 
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stevedores’ bills at the total rate of 1 per cent., half being paid by the stevedore 
and half by the ship-owner. At the Port of Bristol the loss was dealt with other- 
wise. The Port paid the Shipping Federation’s costs in full and then tried to 
recover the sums which substantially exceeded the normal labour costs, from 
the ship-owners whose ships had been discharged or loaded. Elder Dempster 
paid in full the total charges on the Port Kingston. The Dominion Line paid over 
75 per cent. of the costs for the Welshman, Cornishman, Turcoman. Neither of these 
lines were members of the Shipping Federation. Those now to be mentioned 
were. The Federal-Houlder-Shire Lines would only pay normal labour charges 
of £115 in respect of the Fifeshire and Norfolk leaving the Docks Committee with 
a loss of £1,044. Similarly the Union Steamship Company paid only £68 and 
left the Committee with a loss of £1,026 on working grain ex the s.s. Kariba. 
Likewise the Canadian Northern Steamship Company paid £297 15s. 2d. in 
respect of the Royal George leaving a loss to the Committee of £1,718. Negotiations 
were protracted, but the Docks Committee did not succeed in collecting their 
debts. The losses incurred by ship-owners through delay to their ships were no 
doubt substantial but the strike was neither precipitated nor protracted by 
anything the Docks Committee did. So their loss, like others, lay where it fell. 

The loss to the Docks Committee was substantial for those days and the hiatus 
in collecting their revenue was likewise. Settlement of bills against the Committee 
was much delayed, even to their local rescuers, the caterers and so forth. Chivers 
had only a payment on account at first and as those who knew this talented chef 
would expect, was extremely irate and rightly so. His bill was queried, but 
George Collins, the genial, portly, dignified Traffic Manager at Avonmouth 
returned the queried account to Head Office with the sole comment scribbled 
thereon. “This was the only man who would do the job’’. A fine fellow, George 
Collins, who lived suitably in a Georgian terrace house overlooking Shire- 
hampton Green. The account of Alfred Brice, manager of the Royal Hotel near 
the Gloucester Road Gate, for delivering into the Dock hot lunches at as. 3d. a 
time, was also challenged and 2s. per meal offered. The reduction was refused. 
He referred to the suffering and abuse he and his staff had to put up with from 
the dockers. He sent a copy of the following internal debit which the Proprietors 
of the Royal accepted and did not pass on to the Port. 

‘““THE ROYAL HOTEL, 
Avonmouth Dock, 


Bristol. 
Debit to the Proprietors. 
Destroyed and stolen by mob on July 18th, r1gro. 
s. d. 
15 Dinner Plates 3 O 
15 Cheese do. Sa 
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4 Table Spoons 6 oO 
1 Bowl 1 6 
6 Big Dishes 5 Oo 
1 Blanket 3 0 
Pair Trousers spoilt by gravy 16 oO 
£1 17 6 


None of these I have charged.” 

And with the symbolic spilling of gravy, a libation to false gods, we leave the 
1910 Strike. 

Of the docks strikes of 1911 and 1912 not so much need here be said. Both 
strikes were more or less fringe outbreaks of the larger dock strikes at London 
and Liverpool brought about by Tillett and Mann in an attempt to revive the 
status of their lost fury of 1889 and 1900. Havelock Wilson was also whipping up 
the seamen and in 1911 the railway workers were also in ferment. It was in the 
1912 London dock strike that Tillett made his infamous remark on Tower Hill 
“OQ God, strike Lord Devonport dead’’. Lord Devonport was the determined 
Chairman of the Port of London Authority who caused the London dock strike 
of 1912 to collapse. 

To describe briefly the 1911 affair at the Port of Bristol, the refusal to work 
or to work properly began in a desultory sort of way early in August among 
small numbers of men, cranemen, grain workers, truck loaders and others on a 
variety of pretexts—sympathy with railwaymen, non-union men employed by 
barge-owners and so on. The G.W.R. men at Avonmouth were apparently 
having trial abstentions before the D-day of their national strike on the 18th 
August. On the 14th August ship-working stopped at the Avonmouth Docks at 
about 2.30 in the afternoon. Here is the report of Mr. George Collins:— 

“The stoppage was caused by about half-a-dozen men who went from ship 
to ship and called the men out. You will remember that the same tactics 
were adopted in connection with the stoppages of steamers prior to the Strike 
in July of last year’. 

Some while before, on the 17th May to11, H. E. Geater who had become 
local secretary of the Dockers Union in place of William Gorman, had given 
notice to the Docks Committee to terminate the current 1900 agreement on 
wages. This move does not appear to have been put forward as a motive at the 
outset of the desultory cessation of dock work in August, but rather to have been 
seen by the recognised leaders on both sides as a way to bring the August strike 
to a smooth end. The Docks Committee agreed that for general goods workers 
the hourly day rate of 64d. under the 1900 agreement should be increased to 7d. 
and the hourly night rate of 8d. increased to 10d. Within a day or two, on the 
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THE SCENE SHOWS BEN TILLETT addressing a mass meeting on Tower Hill during the London 


dock strike of Igrt. 
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22nd August, a general meeting of the employing interests followed the Com- 
mittee’s proposal and the dockers went back on the 23rd August though the 
Avonmouth men were rather reluctant to do so. Increases for the grain workers 
were negotiated a little later. 

The strike was fraught with a number of pettifogging incidents concerning the 
removal of perishables. On the 21st August Elders & Fyffes had in their quayside 
store at Avonmouth 4,000 stems of bananas so ripe that immediate despatch was 
necessary. The Company asked George Collins if the Company’s men might 
load the railway vans and push the vans over Dock lines to the Railway Com- 
panies’ sidings since neither dock loaders nor locomotive men were working. In 
all such matters a Strike Committee of dock workers was exercising a veto and 
threatening further trouble if their decisions were not obeyed. Mr. Collins 
journeyed to Bristol to meet the local Union secretary Mr. Geater and a colleague 
of his, a Mr. Bevin. Neither could give a decision nor could they get a decision 
from the Strike Committee. What happened to the 4,000 stems of ripe bananas 
does not now matter. What does matter is that Ernest Bevin had arrived upon 
the Dock scene as a junior Union official and witnessed a dock strike that began 
at half-cock on irrelevant issues and continued with spurts of ill-tempered 
decisions or with no decisions by a motley Strike Committee beyond the control 
of their Union officials. The strike ended within a day or two after the wages 
award in respect of an application constitutionally made three months before, a 
wages application to which on the hard facts of the increased cost of living there 
was no proper defence. One month later at the September Council meeting, 
Bevin’s future adversary Ross-Johnson was appointed General Traffic Manager 
at the Port. Meanwhile a third and formidable contestant, the Conservative 
Councillor Dyer, was scourging the decisions of the Docks Committee on labour 
matters with minority dissent. One detestation all three men had in common, 
industrial anarchy. 

Country lads soon learn not to use too often the same gap in the orchard hedge. 
On the morning of ‘Tuesday, the 11th June 1912, no casual labour presented 
itself for work at the docks. No complaints were pending with the Union, no 
intimation received of intention to withdraw labour. The 21st June 1910, the 
14th August 1911, the 11th June 1912—such affairs were by way of becoming 
annual summer festivals. During the morning of ‘Tuesday the 11th June 1912 
the permanent staff of the Shunting section and of the Traffic section and by the 
evening tide the Union members among the permanent lockgatemen, were so 
ill-advised as to join the strike. As weekly workers they left at least two days’ 
wages behind. This 1912 festival of stump oratory on waste land outside the 
Gloucester Road gates at Avonmouth and on the long since treeless Grove by the 
City’s Floating Harbour was now to be dealt with not by a General Manager who 
had held theleading Port post since 1875 but bythe newlyappointed Ross-Johnson. 
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The Federal-Houlder-Shire Lines promptly brought in outside labourers by 
special train to load one of their ships at Avonmouth. Certain of the Docks 
permanent lock-gate and swing-bridge staff who were not members of the 
Dockers Union were told on the morning of Thursday the 13th that the Union 
would ensure their dismissal before Union men returned to work. The men 
remaining at work were assured by the Docks Committee that they would not 
be dismissed. Instead on that day advertisements offering permanent employ- 
ment to suitable men as lockgatemen, bridge drivers and locomotive and crane 
drivers were sent to four Bristol papers, the Western Daily Press, Bristol Evening 
News, Times and Mirror, Evening Times and Echo and by telegram to the South 
Wales Daily News, Manchester Guardian and North Wilts Herald. Further, on 
Thursday the 13th Ross-Johnson sent the following letter to the local Secretary 
of the Dockers Union:— 

“The majority of the permanent staff in the employment of the Docks 
Committee left work on the 11th inst. merely stating to the foremen that they 
were acting under the orders of their Union Officials, and without giving the 
requisite notice to their employers; and no communication has been received 
from the Union as to its reasons for this proceeding. 

“The Docks Committee desire to put this fact on record, and have therefore 
instructed me to write to you accordingly.” 

Mr. Geater the local Secretary of the Dockers Union did not reply by letter, 
but sent back a telephone message the same day. ‘‘No local official has given any 
man notice to cease work’. This message needs some consideration. 

In 1910 Tom Mann, at the age of 54 a stormy Union leader since 1886, 
returned from a stay in Australasia a convert to syndicalism which 1s, briefly, the 
transfer of the means of production and distribution from the owners to the 
workers for the benefit of the workers. One of the tenets of syndicalism is the 
possibility of achieving political power by industrial action. ‘Tom Mann who had 
a spell with the ten-month strike of South Wales miners in 1910 and 1911, also 
visited France where advanced ideas were being expounded on the control of 
the State through a general strike. As a means to this Mann believed in the 
establishment of a single union for each industry and late in 1910 he got as far 
as bringing about the National Transport Workers Federation to include dockers 
and seamen. In 1911 a general strike at London Docks was quickly brought to 
an end by Government conciliation and Lloyd George was also successful in 
bringing quickly to an end the railway strike of August 1911 in which the 
sympathetic Bristol dockers became involved. By May 1912 however Tillett and 
the London section of the Dockers Union, and hence the National Transport 
Workers Federation, fell foul of Lord Devonport, chairman of the Port of 
London Authority, over the right of the P.L.A. to employ non-unionists. The 
strike became protracted as more and more outside labour was brought into the 
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London Docks and the prospect of the Workers Federation’s success looked less 
and less promising despite the fiery and God-invoking eloquence of Tillett upon 
Tower Hill. The National Transport Workers Federation then called a national 
strike of transport workers. The call aroused little or no response except at 
Bristol. There, the Western Daily Press records, on the night of Monday the 1oth 
June 1912 Bevin kept on addressing some 7,000 men outside the local office of 
the Dockers Union at 36 Prince Street until gone ten o’clock at night while 
Geater and others within No. 36 vainly tried to get a lead from the London 
leaders. The meeting broke up on a resolve to meet there again at eight o’clock 
next morning, Tuesday the 11th, by which hour dock work would normally 
have begun. 

There is evidence in the Port records of offers and threats by Union officials 
in regard to non-union members remaining at work. It appears from the Press 
account that the local officials of the Dockers Union were waiting on instruc- 
tions from London and whilst there is no evidence that local officials took direct 
personal initiative in calling a strike, the London decision must have been 
passed on locally through Union channels to bring about the complete with- 
drawal of casual labour and the withdrawal of Union members in the permanent 
outdoor staff. On Wednesday the 12th June, Bevin by now the district organiser 
for the Union went to Newport and Cardiff in an abortive attempt to bring the 
dockers there out on strike. Bevin was forming the Bristol carters into a Union 
section and these joined the Bristol strike. It was on Thursday the 13th June that 
Geater sent his telephone message to Ross-Johnson “‘No local official has given 
any man notice to cease work’’. Yet local Union officials had been holding 
meetings to urge upon the men solidarity with their London brothers and local 
union officials had been constantly involved in the strike with allegations of their 
threats to non-union men. If the message were the literal truth, it must have 
sounded like a prevarication at the very least to the Docks Committee and to 
their officers who were out and about and could see and hear what was going on. 
Disclaimer of local responsibility was irrelevant, Union action was Union action 
whether ordered by London or engineered in Bristol. ‘To the employers this was 
the third pointless strike in three years. ‘The statement was in any event a tactless 
prelude to the remainder of the telephone message to Ross-Johnson which ran 
‘“‘Endeavouring and hope successfully to bring about resumption of work in a 
short time. What is your attitude? Can whole Port resume within reasonably 
short period on present basis to present jobs?” It would have been better if 
these last sentences were all that had been said over the telephone. 

The Docks Committee had held a special meeting on Tuesday the 11th June 
when they decided not to import labour into the Docks but decided that ship- 
owners and merchants were at liberty to do so. At their next meeting on Thurs- 
day the 13th the Docks Committee made further decisions. 
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LANDING GRAIN IN Bacs 


Here A Carco OF Grain in bags is being landed to railway trucks. ‘The man in the right 


foreground has just thrown his sack of grain which has to stack reasonably on the pile. 


The trucks are B.D.’s, owned by the Bristol Docks for use within the Avonmouth Docks 
only. ‘he trucks will be hauled away by Port locomotives and the sacks of grain offloaded into a 


port warehouse or a tenant’s store away from the quayside. 


The whole costly operation is typical of the period of this volume and times past. 


(1) Men who were liable to give notice but had ceased work without doing 
so should not be paid their wages for the part-week already worked, with 
discretion to the General Traffic Manager and the Engineer in certain 
special cases. 

(2) Suitable men applying for the permanent posts vacated could be engaged 
permanently. 

(3) All dock gatemen who had ceased work were to return their uniforms 
forthwith. 

Ross-Johnson recommended that in future a personal contract of service termin- 
able by one week’s notice should be entered into by permanent men. This all 
seems a little thunderous, but at a meeting on the next day, Friday the 14th, the 
Committee left the whole of these matters to the discretion of the General Traffic 
Manager and in fact the axe was only to fall on a small number of recalcitrants 
and on men who would not sign the personal contracts. 

At the routine meeting of the Docks Committee on Monday the 17th of June 
it was reported that the men had intended to return to work on the previous 
Saturday but it had only been made practicable for a small amount of work to 
be put in hand. By Monday work was going on upon all ships in dock. Only five 
lockgatemen refused to accept the new terms of service and their places were 
filled. Some three or four foremen and sub-foremen who had acted irresponsibly 
were down-graded. Seventeen of the Engineer’s permanent men were not re- 
engaged. All the Engineer’s men were paid their outstanding wages for the part- 
week and Mr. Peace, the Assistant Engineer, interviewed the men individually 
and engaged them on the Committee’s terms. In July the Committee refused a 
petition from the permanent men who had gone on strike from the Traffic and 
Nautical staffs to pay the wages for the part-week worked, but on a belated 
application on their behalf from officials of the Dockers Union in February 1914 
the part-wages which amounted to £71 7s. 1od. were paid to the ninety-three 
men. A month later the Union vainly sought the part-week pay for four perma- 
nent men not reinstated. | 

The pre-war festivals were over. Bevin, born in 1881 in the village of Winsford 
on the edge of Exmoor, was a country lad. He had those qualities necessary 
among the heavy rounded hills of Exmoor where the means of life have to be 
wrung out patiently, where words are short and to the point and rhetoric is 
scorned away upon the moorland wind. The futility of the 1911 strike taught 
him much and the 1912 strike taught him more. 
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Footnote to Festivals 


WHEN all the folly of the 1910, 1911 and 1912 dock strikes at Bristol has been 
winnowed away, it remains to look briefly at some underlying causes of dock 
labour troubles in Bristol. ‘The same causes applied elsewhere in greater or less 
degree. An obvious underlying cause in the 1910 strike was the rise in the cost of 
living from 1900 without any general wage increase in Bristol dockers’ pay. 
Incidentally the Port archives show that the rates of pay for dockers in Bristol 
were higher than at nearly all other ports. A factor in all three strikes was the diet 
of windy and inflammatory words—‘‘slaves’’, “‘tyranny’’, “‘brutal employers” 
and so forth which Tillett and his like had fed over the years to hard-working 
men. The docker’s working conditions in Bristol as elsewhere before the era of 
mechanisation were hard and needed remedy, but even so the bitter use of 
grossly exaggerated words sowed dragon’s teeth in the soil of unsophisticated 
minds and yielded a harvest of hatred and suspicion which, diminished though 
it now may be, recurs from time to time even to this present day. Need this have 
been so? It might not have been so if some such as the powerful and factual Bevin 
had led the 1889, 1900 and rgro dock strikes in Bristol where on each occasion 
the wage arguments were unassailable and were granted though only after some 
delay. The use of harsh and bitter words can have appalling and lasting conse- 
quences in public as in private quarrels. And when the demagogues have done 
their damage and slaked their lust for mass wrath, then the conciliators, the 
reasoners, the rationalisers, men like Bevin, Ross-Johnson, Sir Ian Parkin and 
Frank Arney, to mention local personalities, have patiently to begin to tackle the 
problems. But can even such men heal the collective mind that has for so long 
been unduly inflamed? 

An undoubted cause of the Bristol strikes in 1910, 1911 and 1912 was the 
large number of men seeking dock work in relation to the limited and fluctuating 
work available. Direct dock work, that is to say the loading and unloading of 
ships and the storage of goods within the docks, only employed a small nucleus 
of permanent men and not a very large number of men as regular dockers, that 
is, men working on an hourly or a daily basis but who year in year out looked 
only to dock work for their livelihood. The employing foremen got to know most 
of these daily dockers and for reasons good and not so good as in all such human 
affairs tended to select the accustomed men. Ships, however, can arrive one 
week in inconveniently large numbers and the next week leave too many empty 
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spaces at the quays. So in times of glut all kinds of unemployed would in those 
days flock down to the docks to find work. Many of these tried to get a foothold 
at the docks at times when work elsewhere was hard to get. Many among the 
more regular dockers liked their casual existence, worked hard, took their pay 
and a few days off to spend it. So we see a blunt pyramid of dock labour with 
permanent men of various classes at the top, regular daily dockers next, more 
casual dockers next, those struggling to get into the industry beneath again, and 
so on down through a chaos from without of those seasonally unemployed, those 
almost permanently unemployed, and then the undesirables and the travelling 
mendicants. Herein lies the reason for the pressure from permanent men and 
the more regular dockers foi the employment of union members only. The 
Bristol officials of the Dockers Union at that time reckoned to take as members 
even the very casual workers at the docks—for reasons of bargaining power, 
growth and finance. There are conflicting views in these days of strong union 
representation about the right of an individual as a matter of personal liberty 
to decline to join or be forced to join a union but this principle could hardly be 
expected to receive anything but short shrift from hard-pressed men who sought 
their living in the dock industry and who looked to union membership, restricted 
union membership, as a way to solve the anarchy of employment at the docks. 

Other men had other ideas for reform. As far back as 1905 and 1906 the ports 

of London and Liverpool had been considering how to end irregularity in dock 
employment. That great investigator and apostle of reform, the Right Honour- 
able Charles Booth, a ship-owner, had put forward a scheme for classifying and 
registering dock labour at the Port of London where trade was more regular 
than at Bristol. A London report of the 25th July 1906 outlined an amended 
scheme. Its objects were stated as:— 

(A) To reduce the present demoralising irregularity of the work and wages 
of dock labourers by giving constant, or nearly constant, work to as many 
men as possible. 

(B) To give the labourers an inducement to regular attendance, sobriety and 
industry, by a regular method of securing that men who show these 
qualities shall have the first claim to work. 

(C) To do away with the abuses of favouritism, bribery of foremen, etc., by 
distributing the work according to a fixed order of merit to be determined 
by the employer or a responsible member of his staff. 

Practical difficulties abounded, prejudices and vested interests likewise, both on 
the part of employers, unions, dock workers, preferred casuals, right down to the 
drifting seekers in times of glut. A babel of conferences in London had found no 
real solution when on the afternoon of the 9th May 1911 Alderman Frank 
Sheppard rose in the City Council at Bristol and secured the adoption of the 
following resolution:— 
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“That the Docks Committee be instructed to take into consideration the 
question of decasualisation of labour and the adoption of a system of registra- 
tion and that for the purpose of such consideration at least three other mem- 
bers of the Council be added to the Docks Committee and further that a 
similar number of merchants interested and of workmen’s representatives be 
asked to co-operate in order that a proper solution of the question may be 
arrived at.” 

Thus was another ponderous Committee of at least twenty members set up. 
One can almost frame a formula for committees of such a size. That the length 
of time required for the deliberations of a Special Committee will be in direct 
ratio to the number of its members. 

On the goth September 1912 the Docks Committee gave Ross-Johnson the 
following guarded mandate:— 

RESOLVED that the General Traffic Manager be authorised to decasualise 
such class of labour, and appoint men to the permanent staff to such extent as 
he may find feasible from time to time, on the understanding that the expendi- 
ture involved shall not exceed that now incurred under the system of casual 
labour. 

This had been more or less the London attempt at solution to date. Ross- 
Johnson had shown greater interest in the complicated Liverpool efforts to solve 
decasualisation. This decision of the Docks Committee did very little to solve the 
problem of irregular work for the rank and file of daily dock workers. What it did 
was to give Ross-Johnson his opportunity to organise the outside permanent 
staff—to divide the Avonmouth Docks into sections with a given foreman respon- 
sible for dock operations in his section and for the conduct of the sub-foremen 
and permanent operating staff under his control. These section foremen all 
came under the supervision of the Traffic Manager at Avonmouth Docks, Mr. 
George Collins. The same principle applied at the City Docks and the Portishead 
Dock except that it was not necessary to sectionalise to the same degree as at 
the larger Avonmouth Docks. 

Ross-Johnson had taken up his post at the Port on the 7th November roIt. 
Ernest Bevin became a member of the Dockers’ Union on the 27th August 1910 
and joined the Union staff in Bristol as a district investigator at £2 a week in the 
Spring of 1911. (Life and Times of Ernest Bevin, Volume One, by Alan Bullock, 
pages 23 and 25). Both men had in common the quality of promptly seeing an 
essential point in complex affairs. Both began to give serious attention to the 
problems of decasualisation. Ross-Johnson worked through the medium of 
meetings of the Docks Committees, through meetings of employers and then in 
meetings of all interests. Bevin worked through Union channels and so to the 
eventual meetings of all interests. The best Committee would have been a 
meeting of two, these two with a respected man like Henry Hosegood in the 
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Chair. They could have taken all the local evidence required. The large Com- 
mittees rambled on into all the formidable difficulties caused by practice and 
prejudice. The debate, narrowed down too late in March 1914 to a Sub- 
Committee of eight, was still in progress in August 1914 and thereupon was 
ended or, viewed historically, suspended. Decasualisation was but one of those 
many streams of reform which at that time flowed not on to grow into a river of 
well-being but instead dried away in the barren desert of war. 

It is interesting to note the rapid progress of 
Ernest Bevin in the counsels of those interested 
in decasualisation. Bevin joined the Union staff 
in Bristol as a district investigator in the spring 
of r911. On Tuesday 28th November 1911, 
Canon ‘Talbot, a notable orator at Bristol 
Cathedral, called a public meeting at the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Rosemary Street to 
consider decasualisation at Bristol docks. ‘The 
attendance though no more than fair was locally 
influential. Ganon ‘Talbot presided. ‘The Docks 
Chairman, Alderman Twiggs, Alderman Frank 
Sheppard and other Council members were 
present. Charles King, the Port’s principal steve- 
dore, and Ross-Johnson were there together 
| with a number of prominent citizens. Harry 
Geater the local Union Secretary and a few 
dockers also came. The speaker whom the 
Canon introduced was Ernest Bevin, thirty years of age. Bevin spoke long and 
spoke well. The Western Daily Press next day gave two feet of its broad dense 
columns to his able and measured review of the situation. Bevin had crossed the 
border into his kingdom. 

Bevin said in his speech on the 28th November ro11r that it would be very 
difficult to get at the number of men for whom the Docks could provide a fair 
livelihood. At a time of great pressure with eight grain boats in the City Docks, 
about 800 day and piece workers would be employed. Coastal trade gave fairly 
regular work to 300 to 350 men. Continental trade varied greatly but in good 
times employed about 350. The deal trade was seasonal but when fairly busy 
kept about 400 men going. This seems to add up to some 1,900 men but in fact 
was unlikely to amount to that number at any one time because the busy time 
in all trades very rarely came together and in slacker times men moved from one 
class of traffic to another as occasion offered. Bevin could only put the number at 
Avonmouth as about 2,000 men at the best time. ‘This, he said, did not count 
“the very worst element of labour at the docks as evidenced in the police court 
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LANpING A Carco Or BANANAS 


Tue YEAR Is 1910 and the ‘‘once-a-weekers’’ are landing bananas from one of Elders and 
Fyffes’ West Indian liners at Shed ‘SN’? Avonmouth Dock. The stems of bananas are handed 
down from tier to tier to a queue of waiting bearers on the quay. Men with stems are even oozing 
out of the baggage ports. Most of the stems will be borne to the waiting steam-heated railway 
vans under the shady verandah where the bananas will be cradled in straw for immediate 
despatch to inland stations. The landing operation looks even more primitive than the photo- 


graphs of the landing of bag grain but in the handling of bananas the Port Authority had neither 


lot nor part aboard ship or ashore. 


to 


from time to time’’, the “‘once-a-weekers’”” who came down to Avonmouth for 
the banana boats. (Charles King later gave these as 730 men one day a week 
from February to December and fortnightly from December to February). 
Portishead was not mentioned by Bevin who said that the Dockers Union aimed 
to have 3,000 to 4,000 men getting decent regular employment at the Docks. 
Alderman Sheppard said later that there were 6,000 men registered as members 
of the Dockers Union. As already mentioned this Union membership included 
occasional dock workers and the figure quoted by the Alderman may have 
included some 700 or 1,000 of Bevin’s newly gathered carters who do not rank 
as dockers. 

From the early decasualisation papers of this period an attempt is now made 
to gather some figures as to the numbers of men employed at the three docks of 
the Port of Bristol in 1910 or 1911. It is however not a vintage time for statistics 
and some of those who hatched up figures for Ross-Johnson in these his earliest 
days would have been in mental peril with such offerings by the 1920’s. However, 
we will cull what we usefully can. 

Consideration is now given to the 1910 and 1911 figures which Ross-Johnson 
had to put up with from his inherited staff. So far as is known these were never 
published although often on offer to decasualisation committees. The figures 
from Portishead Dock for 1910 show the average daily employment of dockers 
by the Docks Committee as 42 men on grain and 46 men on timber, a total of 
26,357 man-days in that year. Traffic other than grain and timber was negligible. 
For grain September was busiest with 124 men on a daily average, 321 men on 
the highest day and g on the lowest; May was slackest with 9 men on daily 
average and a range of from 24 down to 6 men. November was busiest for 
timber—a daily average of 159 men and a range of from 206 down to 70 men; 
March was the slackest timber month with a daily average of 8 men with a range 
of from 17 down to 4. Portishead though the least of the three docks was the 
most self-contained from a labour point-of-view and for that reason probably 
gives the most reliable report. Its 1910 figures show the decasualisation problem 
on a small scale. The grain and timber employment should not be merged into 
a total as the months are different and men would transfer from grain to timber 
and vice versa as employment offered. Nobody knows how many different men 
shared all this work in the course of 1910. Such a figure would throw an even 
harsher light on this problem, although it is unlikely that the more isolated 
Portishead Dock was such an attraction for the very casual as the City Docks 
and Avonmouth Docks. 

At the City Docks, the Committee as a rule only employed casual dockers at 
the Princes Wharf Granary and the Tobacco Warehouses. Elsewhere at the 
city quays it was usual for shipowners to engage firms of stevedores to do the 
work in ship’s hold while merchants engaged such firms to receive their goods at 
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ship’s rail and on quay or employed their own labour to do so. In November 
1911 the Docks Committee employed a daily average of 93 casual men at the 
Granary with a range from 217 men down to 24. The Tobacco Warehouses 
looks the choice for a preferred casual with an average of 27 men a day and a 
range of from 30 to 21 men. At Avonmouth the largest number of casual men 
employed on one day in 1910 was 391 and the lowest number was 96 men. ‘These 
figures of casual dockers employed by the Docks Committee were put together 
to show that the largest number of casuals employed in one day at that time was 
1,165 men, the smallest number 246 men and the daily average for one month 
654 men. Although this assembly of figures for different periods is not statistically 
correct it does show the insurmountable financial difficulty the Docks Com- 
mittee would have had at that time in tackling the decasualisation problem 
without aid from some outside source. There is no record of the daily average 
of men seeking casual employment. The problem of Kings, the Port’s principal 
stevedores, and the only stevedores to keep such figures, was even worse as unlike 
the Port Authority they had no transit sheds, warehouses or storage yards to 
provide at least some work when shipwork was scarce. On 5th December 1911 
they employed 41 casual men at the three docks, on 7th December 949. Their 
daily average in 24 working days that month was 682 men. King’s figures like 
Bevin’s do not appear to include the 730 ‘“‘once-a-weekers”’ who arrived for the 
banana boats. 

Bevin’s figures have the disadvantage that he has taken the manning of each 
of the various trades in a busy period. By adding the good times together Bevin 
arrives at 1,900 men a day in Bristol and 2,000 men a day at Avonmouth, to 
which we can add on the same principle from the Port’s Portishead figures on 
good days some 500 men more, say 4,400 men in an aggregate of good trade 
throughout all Port sections. This total is exclusive of the 700 banana men one 
day a week. Bevin probably took his optimistic figures at this time to bolster up 
his argument for a Union strength of 4,000 decasualised dockers. But the Docks 
Committee’s assembly of casual maxima at 1,165 and King’s maximum of 949, 
say 2,100 men, come nowhere near Bevin’s 4,400 even if another 500 or 600 
men were added for deal runners and such small stevedores at the City Docks as 
did not keep records of employment. In any event it would have been the 
inexorable average employments which would have been the major factor rather 
than the numbers employed on either the feast or the famine days. It is a pity 
there are no notes of a discussion between Ross-Johnson and Bevin on these 
figures. Meanwhile the mandate, even the limited mandate, from the Docks 
Committee to make as many jobs as practicable permanent, enabled Ross- 
Johnson to begin building up his permanent outdoor staff organisation. And 
after the return of the 1914-18 warriors to the indoor staff in 1919 and 1920, if 
no sooner, Ross-Johnson saw to it that he did not have to go into discussions 
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armed only with reedy statistics. Indeed as we shall see in Chapter XII Ross- 
Johnson had by mid-1914 produced some much more reliable figures on the 
casual dock labour employed by the Port Authority. 
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XI 


1913: 
Pilgrimage to a Spring 


A WELL-KNOWN Hotwell’s character of the 1900’s was Frederick William Bennett 
who kept a hotel which overlooked the entrance locks to the City Docks and had 
a name worthy of an Edwardian farce—*“The Stork Family Hotel’. Reece 
Winstone’s Bristol in the 1890’s shows in Plate 167 the entrance to this distinctive 
Georgian building with a flamboyant figure, possibly Bennett and looking 
rather like D’Artagnan, alongside a four-in-hand loaded with men and attrac- 
tive young women about to depart for who knows where. The caption to the 
plate says “Bed, breakfast, hot evening meal and seven days ticket to Avon- 
mouth by the Port and Pier Railway, cost 16 /— per week. Beer brewed on the 
premises.”’ The ‘‘Stork’’ stood and the house still stands where the residential 
bowl of Hotwells funnels into the Avon Gorge. It was well sited for those whose 
occupation was at the Avonmouth Docks since a few hundred yards down the 
Gorge beneath the Suspension Bridge the Port and Pier Railway had hacked 
out of the cliff a terminus to their line which ran along a low level route to 
Avonmouth. The return fare for workmen was 4d. in 1913. For a penny, a hotel 
resident could go in the opposite direction by electric tram to the centre of 
Bristol. Frederick Bennett wished, however, to add yet another attraction to his 
hotel. Accordingly on the 31st May 1913 he wrote the following letter to the 
Chairman of the Docks Committee:— 


STORK FAMILY HOTEL 
HOTWELLS 
BRISTOL. 
May 3ist 1913 
Sir, 
Royal Show Week 
Hotwells Radium Spring 


Seeing that during the show week, Bristol expects to attract many visitors 
from afar, and that many of these will make use of their Guide Books and visit 
places of interest, which will in many cases include Hotwells Spring, may I 
ask you to request the Council, or Docks Committee, to take some steps so 
that during the show week (at least) there is an electric pump working night 
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and day so as to deliver the celebrated water in a virgin state that visitors may 
test it, at its best, and that the pump may be open for visitors to take water at 
proper times. In olden time the fashion was to take it warm and early, say 
from 6 a.m., early men pumpers, first pumping away the dead water. If some 
such method were adopted, it would materially benefit every one, especially 
if the weather is warm, and by having special attendants for a week, in uni- 
form, with hand-bills, giving a short description of the benefit of the water, it 
may help to revive some of our former prosperity, by securing residential 
visitors to take the water. The present Spring arrangement of the Docks 
Committee zs a scandal to cover a pension, they appoint an aged workman, 
who has generally long past active work to care the Destinies of what was 
once a coveted source of Health and Wealth. It is just Bristol Fashion. 

Harrogate just now is exhibiting a very different Guardian Angel for her 
Health Springs. 

As successors to a business that has for 200 years catered for the visitors, I 
think we are right in demanding our interest to be better served and that they 
be not neglected for a ‘‘Will 0? the Wisp” Dock profit. Ours existed before 
Docks, and had to go, to make way for Docks which now (like we are) are 
empty and non payable. 

Yours truly 
FREDK. BENNETT 
To the 
Chairman of the 
Docks Committee 
Bristol. 


It may seem strange that the Port Authority, the Bristol Docks Committee, 
should be heir to this Georgian asset. It came about in this way. In 1865 the City 
Council at the instance of the Docks Committee took power to build a new and 
larger entrance lock to the City Docks somewhat north of the short-lived lock 
which Brunel designed for the Bristol Dock Company in 1844. A good deal of 
property had to be removed to straighten the approach to the new 1865 lock 
completed in 1873. The accompanying photograph shows work in progress. 
Immediately in the foreground is Hotwell Point defined only by the lower part 
of its retaining wall which had yet to be entirely removed. 

On Hotwell Point had stood the 1822 Hotwell House and in Hotwell House was 
the Pump Room where rose the principal effusion of the Hotwell Spring. This 
once prosperous property belonged to the Society of Merchant Venturers who 
in 1866 sold Point, House and Spring to the Docks Committee with much other 
required property in the Cumberland Basin area. There was of course a “but”’ 
in the Spring part of the transaction. Briefly put, the Merchants conveyed to 
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the Committee enough of the steeply rising St. Vincent’s Rock at the back of 
Hotwell House so as to give a legal bird’s-eye view of an horizontal area wherein 
at road level the Docks Committee were required to hack out a grotto. To this 
grotto, opened in 1877, the Committee had to bring water from Hotwell Spring 
henceforth to be available by right of access to the Merchant Venturers who in 
fact provided the pump therein and the masonry around the cave. A notice 
board in the cave read as follows:— 

“This spring belonging to the Society of Merchant Venturers is open for 
the use of the public. Any person is free to drink of the water of this spring 
and to carry it away in jugs or bottles without payment. In order to prevent 
injury the Corporation have appointed an attendant to take charge of the 
pump and the spring. Such attendant may charge one halfpenny of any 
person requiring from him the use of a glass for drinking the water.” 

The notice was in error. The Spring and the grotto and the pump belonged 
henceforth to the Bristol Corporation who annually delegate their dock powers 
to their Docks Committee. The Merchants of course had their reserved right 
of access for the taking of water. Legal niceties aside, the Docks Committee had 
up to the date of Mr. Bennett’s letter been accustomed to put one of their more 
elderly employees at the Spring to dispense the water. As a child described by a 
meticulous mother as “more nice than wise”’ in the matter of diet the writer was 
taken during the 1900’s to the Spring by some adult, but lost the chance of a 
liquid link with the eighteenth century, and maybe much else, by refusing the 
proferred glass which seemed to contain something suspiciously like tepid 
washing-up water. 

Mr. Bennett’s letter seemed likely to achieve three of its objects. Firstly, by a 
resolution of the 16th June the Committee authorised the Engineer to carry out 
any small renovations and painting necessary. This brought to the grotto that 
formidable and forthright character, Thomas Arthur Peace, then Assistant 
Docks Engineer. Secondly, the Committee agreed to keep the Spring open as 
long as possible during Show week. Thirdly at the meeting of the 30th June, 
Councillor Dyer called attention to the desirability of a more efficient attendant 
being placed in charge of Hotwell Spring. The Committee had by now got the 
measure of this energetic member; they authorised the Councillor and Mr. 
Peace the Assistant Engineer to make any arrangements they considered neces- 
sary at the Spring. If two iconoclasts had to be selected from the Committee and 
its officers, these were they. 

Mr. Bennett did not succeed in getting the electrical pump installed but he 
was no doubt content that some initial steps were being taken towards the 
restoration of the ancient glories extolled in a long article in the Western Daily 
Press the previous October. This article was inspired by the report of two 
qualified local analysts who were voluntarily investigating the radio-activity 
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of the Hotwell Spring. Amid technicalities fully published in the Press they 
stated “We do not think it likely that there is any contamination from the river 
although the spring is actually covered at high tide . . . there is little common salt 
in the water which undoubtedly would not be the case if the tidal water found 
its way into the spring.” 

Councillor Dyer and Mr. Peace were also active at the Spring. On the 25th 
June Thomas Peace wrote to Secretary Harvey that the renovations were well 
in hand. Furthermore, ““The present Attendant has now, I consider, got into a 
sort of second childhood and is quite unfit for his work. I have spoken to Mr. 
Dyer and suggested that if the Committee have any pensioners suitable for the 
work it might be given to the best of them”. Councillor Dyer asked the Com- 
mittee to appoint an attendant at the Spring at a rate of pay of three shillings a 
day, one guinea per week, but the Committee first wished to know their rights 
and responsibilities in the Spring and how many people used it. Mr. Peace told 
the Committee that exactly 1,800 people had used the Spring during the seven 
days from the 24th to the goth July with a daily range of between 186 and 342. 

The Town Clerk advised the Committee that the Corporation were the 
owners of the Spring, the cave and the pump, subject to access by the Merchant 
Venturers and subject to any public rights prior to 1866, no such rights being 
ascertainable. 

Then on the 14th August 1913 Mr. Peace wrote to the Secretary:— 

“I beg to report that we have been having continual trouble with the water 

in the Hotwells Spring and on removing the mud at the back of the outlet I 
find that there is a concrete apron which is cracked in several places and 
allows the water to percolate. This apron must be repaired and during repairs 
we are likely to very much disturb the condition of the water. I, therefore, 
think it desirable in the public interest to stop the use of this water and have 
put up a notice on the spring accordingly which I beg may be approved.” 

The Committee approved that the Spring should be closed to the public 
while repairs were effected. ‘The work was done and the Spring opened again 
to the public on the 23rd October but on the 28th October it was closed again 
as on the report of the Engineer the water seemed contaminated from about an 
hour and a half before until at least two hours after high water. There was now 
nothing visibly wrong with the apron which protected the springhead on the 
river bank or the culvert and lead pipes which carried the water to the pump in 
the grotto. The City Analyst confirmed the contamination for drinking purposes. 

The Docks Engineer pointed out that the Hotwell Spring came from beneath 
the bed of the river where there must be rock fissures through which river water 
and contamination seeped in. These fissures would be extremely difficult and 
probably impossible to trace. Rather than spend further money on trying to 
improve the existing supply from the Hotwell Spring, it would be better to sink 
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Bui_pInc THE ENTRANCE Lock, CUMBERLAND BASIN 


THE Present Entrance To THe Ciry Docks was authorised by Parliament in 1865 and 
completed in 1873. In the distance below the high ground of Clifton the new lock can be seen 
to have already taken shape. In front of the lock a substantial bulge of land with a number of 
properties thereon is in course of removal to give a reasonable approach to the lock for shipping. 
In the foreground Hotwell Point whereon stood the spa premises of Hotwell House, is in the 
last but by no means easy stage of removal. Somewhere amid the area of rubble the Hotwell 
spring is continuing to bubble up and groove a way down the muddy bank. Its waters are not 
to be tasted by the public again until 1877 when the Docks Committee have fulfilled their 
obligation to the Merchant Venturers by bringing the water to a grotto hacked out of the rock 


face upon the other side of the road. 


Up at Clifton the block of houses on the extreme left is Caledonia Place. Then facing the 
Gorge comes Princes Buildings; next the curve of the Paragon and below though at a con- 


siderable height above the river comes Windsor Mansions. 
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a four or five inch boring lined with a steel tube within the grotto to a depth 
of sixty or eighty feet so as to tap the source at a level where it would be uncon- 
taminated with river water. A contract was made in March 1914 with C. Isler 
and Company, Well Engineers of London, to sink a seventy-foot boring for 
£119 7s. 6d. The matter was further left with discretion to Councillor Dyer and 
Mr. Peace. The boring went to 70 feet; water was not found; to 100 feet, to 120 
feet, to 142 feet 6 inches, but the source was untapped. The final cost was 
£240 7s. 6d. The work was discontinued. By that time it was August 1914, and 
by that time dreams of much besides the revival of past Georgian grandeur were 
fading. The anxious Hotwells Improvement Association were told the matter 
had to stand over until more normal conditions prevailed. 

A last despairing letter of the 22nd September 1914 came from the “Stork 
Hotel’’, Hotwells. Maybe the “Family’’ had gone to the war. 


‘*Dear Sirs, 


Replying to yours of even date, I had patiently waited, much over 12 
months, you had spent money your way without result. Not my fault. I want 
the water I am entitled to at least, ask for it—old style, this should be a simple 
matter. Kindly save me the trouble and expense of getting the same thro’ the 
Courts. 

Yours truly, 
FREDK. BENNETT.” 


This last letter on the correspondence file about Hotwell Spring apparently 
remained unanswered in every respect. And no golden guinea was to fall every 
Friday into the purse of some worthy old man at the grotto. 


XII 


1913, 1914: 
Survey of Port Events 


At the beginning of the new municipal year in November 1911, the following 
eleven men were appointed by the Council to the Docks Committee. The occupa- 
tion of each member and the date of his first appointment to the Committee, 
together with the date of resignation or death, are also given. 
Alderman Twiggs (Perambulator manufacturer: 1890-1929) 
Alderman Sir William (Leather merchant: 1887-1931) 
Howell Davies, M.P. 


Alderman Parsons (Seedsman: 1890 until death in 1929) 
Alderman Hayes (Builder and contractor: 1904 until death in 
1916) 


Councillor Budgett (Provision merchant: 1908-1926) 

Councillor Dyer (Master tailor: 1903-1942) 

Councillor Humphries (Miller: 1909-1928) 

Councillor Iles (Provision merchant: 1903 until death in 


1915) 
Councillor A. B. Perry (Warehousekeeper: 1904-1912) 
Councillor Pope (Master carpenter: 1900-1913) 
Councillor Whitwill (Shipbroker: 1906 until death in 1921) 


There was a desirable continuity in men of experience on this Committee. 
In November 1912 the only change was the appointment of Councillor Moore, 
builder and estate agent, in place of Councillor Perry and in November 1913 the 
voluble Councillor Ayles took the place of Councillor Pope. 

Another desirable feature was the small number of sub-committees—desirable 
for two reasons—firstly because when matters are discussed from the beginning 
in full Gommittee no member need feel excluded from the fuller knowledge that 
might be possessed by those members of a sub-committee who had already dis- 
cussed the matter in detail, and desirable secondly, because a proliferation of 
sub-committees occupies the time of officers who could otherwise be available 
for getting on with the daily work of the undertaking and carrying out decisions 
made with the final authority of the full Committee. For the year from November 
1912 there were only three standing Sub-committees, Finance with four mem- 
bers, Conservancy (for navigational matters) with two members and a Sub- 
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committee for Labour Disputes with three members. The Chairman, Alderman 
Twiggs, presided over all sub-committees of which only the Finance had any 
general policy significance. By November 1914 the full Committee was only 
meeting as a rule twice a month instead of four times a month as at the beginning 
of 1912 and the dates of meetings for the year began to be fixed at the first 
meeting of the new Committee at the beginning of the municipal year each 
November. The municipal year began in November because at that period the 
municipal elections took place in the inclement days of early November rather 
than in the presumably more pleasant days of May as in present times. 

Of the Docks Committee appointed in November 1911, Alderman Twiggs, 
Davies, Parsons and Councillors Iles and Perry were Liberals, Alderman Hayes 
and Councillors Budgett, Dyer, Humphries and Whitwill were Conservatives. 
Councillor Pope was the sole representative of the Labour Party. Party allegiance 
was a lesser factor in municipal than in parliamentary elections. ‘The man him- 
self was better known in local elections for what he was and what he did. Al- 
though in 1911 the Liberal Party was in power in Parliament and political 
feelings were running high in national affairs, the political aspect of the Docks 
Committee had no more than a general significance. What has to be noted in 
this great formative period is the type of man serving on the Committee. Up to 
1900 one can look at the roll of Docks members and see a substantial number of 
men whose daily business was directly based upon the Port. By the time the Royal 
Edward Dock was opened in 1908 hardly a Port magnate remained upon the 
Committee. In the years after the 1914-1918 war the representatives of the 
Labour party began to make their influence increasingly felt on the Docks 
Committee. The time between the passing of the Port magnates and the access 
to increasing power of the Labour members almost looks like an interim, an 
interim occupied by the local prosperous business man or master tradesman. 
Perhaps the whole Edwardian period was an interim, but if the years from 1900 
to 1914 at the Port of Bristol are regarded as an interim, it is an interim in which 
the Royal Edward Dock was built and in which the future of the Port was shaped 
for the next forty or fifty years. 

And of the years 1900 to 1914 at the Port of Bristol it is in the three years 1912, 
1913 and 1914 that we see the moulding of long years to come. On the Com- 
mittee, daily port experience was still present in the persons of the miller, the 
warehousekeeper, the shipbroker and to a lesser degree the two wholesale pro- 
vision merchants but the dynamic power was up at the other end of our list in 
the hands of the perambulator manufacturer, the leather merchant, the seeds- 
man and the master tailor. In selecting Dennis Ross-Johnson as their new 
General Manager the Docks Committee had chosen well. Into his written 
reports circulated on the Thursdays before Monday meetings, there poured the 
essential facts and usually his recommendations. It was this clarity of the chief 
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executive which made the Committee confident in their policies and in the 
continuance of the streamlining and easing of the cumbersome procedure and 
burden of the Docks Committee in former days. 

By the years 1913 and 1914 the drive of the reformed Committee of eleven 
under the chairmanship of Alderman Twiggs and with the energy of the new 
administration under Ross-Johnson was in full flow. The efforts of the new men 
who swept progressively into the Docks Committee at the end of the Victorian 
era and set in hand the building of the Royal Edward Dock were now beginning 
to show reward. 

At the first Committee meeting of 1913 the re-organisation of the Outdoor 
Staff of the Avonmouth Docks was reported and approved. 

“One of the main difficulties in obtaining efficient supervision for the out- 
door working of the Dock in the past has been the uncertainty as to the respon- 
sibilities falling on the respective foremen.... ‘Their duties frequently over- 
lapped and their interests continually clashed with the result that work 
was either left undone or was done twice over in different ways . . . complaints 
were inevitable’. 

No wallpaper over that. 


“We have now arranged to fix the Foremen’s responsibility by areas and 
not by commodities and the following allotment of duties has been made:— 


Royal Edward Dock 


Section Area Foreman 
A O and P Sheds, Royal Edward Granary Mr. F. Randell 
B Q,R, 8S and T Sheds Mr. W. Duckett 


Avonmouth Dock 
C G to M Sheds—East Side, also Red Ore Store Mr. Smith 
D Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Sheds, Old Granary and N Mr. R. Fry 
Shed—West Side 
E Cattle Lairs and Cold Stores Mr. E. Knapton 


To each foreman has been attached a regular staff and the remainder of the 
permanent staff whose work fluctuates from one part of the Dock to another 
in accordance with traffic will be allotted by the Traffic Manager.” 


These details of the sections and the transit sheds, etc. are given so that the 
ordinary reader may see by reference to the 1913 map how the Avonmouth 
Docks were to be worked at that time. This basic organisation was to stand the 
test of many arduous years. The names of the foremen is given because they will 
be remembered by many of the older among us, because they were to bear the 
heat and burden of the torrid war years of 1914 to 1918 and because the Port of 
Bristol under the municipality has had links of unity and friendship all this 
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century from the men in the board room to the men on the quays. The Port of 
Bristol is not too large for such relationships which the present Committee and 
the General Manager have done so much to encourage. 

The power behind the throne in Ross-Johnson’s re-organisation of 1913 was 
Enos Lee born in Avonmouth and educated at the Church School there. He 
entered the Traffic Manager’s Office as a Junior Clerk at 5 /— a week in 1896 
and there remained to become a traffic ledger clerk by 1912 when Ross-Johnson 
brought him to Head Office to be his personal clerk and adviser on outdoor 
matters. Urbane, rotund, kindly, shrewd, with a wealth of practical Dock 
knowledge, Lee was a devout churchman and could well have filled the role of 
a diplomatic prince of the Church. As churchwarden he was devoted to the 
improvement of the parish church of St. Andrews, Avonmouth and his last days 
were clouded by the destruction of much of the church in the 1940’s. 

It has already been mentioned that at the end of 1912 there were negotiations 
with the Anglo-Mexican Oil Company for a site at the Royal Edward Dock to 
erect an oil installation with a berth for ships bringing petroleum. The negotia- 
tions continued in 1913 when it was agreed that a site ten acres in extent should 
be leased to the north of the Entrance Lock and the Graving Dock on land 
behind Shed T between the River Severn and the Dock. This was the first of the 
large oil companies to become established at the new dock. The oil trade, apart 
from the declining oil traffic at the City Docks, had been carried on since 1889 
at the eastern end of the Avonmouth Dock and since 1908 at Portishead Dock 
also. How little this trade had been in contemplation in the building of the new 
dock will be seen from the map at the end of the book. This map was issued with 
the Port Handbook of 1913 and shows the Western Arm of the Royal Edward 
Dock as the ““Timber Channel” or timber pond as it was more familiarly known 
at the time. The Timber Channel was the obvious and almost the only place for 
the new oil berth to be sited so that the Anglo-Mexican installation with tankage 
of not less than 9,000 tons could be served with a short run of pipeline. The 
timber pond was thus elevated to the role of the Royal Edward Oil Basin. 
Towards the end of 1913 when negotiations had reached an advanced stage the 
Engineer began excavating and dredging the timber pond, but it was not until 
the first meeting in 1915 that the Committee accepted the tender of the local 
firm, William Cowlin and Son, to construct a ferro-concrete wharf for an 
amount of £9,950. It had at first been thought to pile the wharf with pitch-pine 
logs of great length. The site of the jetty as it would be more correctly termed 
was upon the former north channel of the Avon which had some fifty years before 
separated Dumball Island from the mainland of Gloucestershire. As work pro- 
ceeded in the locality of the jetty it began to be feared that slips would take place 
so as to imperil the railway access to Shed T. Then difficulty was found in 
piling for the dolphins of the jetty and it transpired that a bed of very hard close 
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sand was offering great resistance to the driving of the piles. This difficulty the 
engineers overcame eventually by using a water jet under high pressure. Alto- 
gether however the site of the old North Channel made constructional work 
difficult in this area. The whole of the work to make the former timber pond 
ready for the oil company and the oil ships was estimated to cost £25,000 but 
the work consisted of little more than building the jetty near the entrance to 
the former timber pond on the north-west side and deepening the berth in front 
of the jetty to take two oil tankers, one berthed outside the other. The rest of 
the basin was left to find its natural slope. The Royal Edward Oil Basin as it is 
today was a cut-and-come-again job over many years as requisite. This first 
berth in the basin was able to take the Anglo-Mexican’s San Fraterno 550 feet 
long and 66 feet 3 inches wide. 

In 1913 the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum who in 1908 had leased three acres for 
their oil installation at Portishead and another three acres in 1911, took a further 
three-quarters of an acre there. At the Royal Edward Dock the Petrol Users 
and ‘Traders Supply Association negotiated for a lease of about one and three- 
quarter acres near the new Oil Basin for the import of Rumanian oil. In fact 
they only leased three-quarters of an acre and this small site was likely to prove 
a hindrance if the ten acres of the Anglo-Mexican, the seven acres of the Anglo- 
Saxon at Portishead and the approximate three acres apiece of the British 
Petroleum and of the Anglo-American at the east end of Avonmouth Dock were 
any guide as to the likely size of any further oil installations at the Royal Edward 
Dock. So by 1914 the Port had the rosy prospect of tankers bringing in their 
cargoes from the developing oil-fields of the world. In the Port year ended on 
the goth April 1911, 13,000 tons of Mineral Oils came into the City Docks, 
118,000 tons into Avonmouth, 23,000 tons into Portishead, 154,000 tons in all. 
In 1900, 54,000 tons was the total for the whole Port. 

This new prospect of prosperity for the new dock from the far from verdant 
‘fields’? may seem to some to have the elements of a windfall, but not to Coun- 
cillor Dyer who was to say in his aldermanic prime “Provide the dock and the 
trade will come’’. In his day it did. It will hardly come without—today or any 
other day. 

The facilities the Imperial Tobacco Company required early in 1913 for their 
proposed new board mill on the banks of the River Avon at Netham was a 
rationalised river frontage line, an easement for a barge berth to which imports 
of woodpulp might be brought, an easement for the intake of water and for the 
outflow of liquid waste products from the proposed mill. All these things were 
readily arranged with the Docks Committee in 1913 but the development of 
trade through the Port with the Saint Annes Board Mill, as the Imperial’s sub- 
sidiary was to be called, falls outside the approaching time limit of this survey. 
The Imperial also negotiated with the Committee in 1912 and 1913 for the 
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building at Clift House of two more tobacco warehouses then estimated to cost 
£125,550. Both the Cumberland Basin warehouses built by the Committee a 
few years before were being profitably used to full capacity. 4,635 tons of tobacco 
had been imported in the Port year 1913 against, 1,114 tons in 1900. In June 
1913 the Council gave consent to the spending of £60,000 on building the first 
additional warehouse as quickly as possible. Clift House surrounded by trees 
and substantial stone walls stood on the Somerset bank of the Avon a little above 
the new Ashton Swing Bridge. It had been a residence amid pastoral scenes in 
the early nineteenth century. To the west then lay the rising woods and cliffs 
at the entrance to the Avon Gorge; to the north beyond Cumberland Basin and 
the spread of Georgian Hotwells there steeply rose the wooded escarpment of 
Clifton crowned by Royal York Crescent, begun before the Napoleonic wars and 
finished in late Georgian times. Nearly a mile to the east lay the ancient city 
marked by the towers and spires of the city churches and the mastheads of the 
many ships moored alongside the city quays. 

By 1912 however the tide of urban sprawl had spread through Bedminster and 
lapped up to Clift House which now belonged to the Health Committee for the 
purpose of a temporary sanatorium whilst in the grounds the Sanitary Committee 
had designs for a station to pump sewage into the obliging Avon. However the 
Docks Committee negotiated a prospective clearance with the Health Com- 
mittee and agreed an exchange of land which would site the sewage station in 
a part of the nearby lands of the Docks Committee below Ashton Swing Bridge 
in Ashton Fields where some years before the Docks Committee had acquired 
land in an abortive scheme to provide a coaling berth for the export of East 
Bristol and North Somerset coal. The Docks agreed to provide road access for 
the Sanitary’s new site and this involved passing over land belonging to two 
owners, namely, the Great Western Railway Company and Lady Smyth of 
Ashton Court. Despite Council approval in June 1913 to the spending of 
£60,000 for the first new tobacco warehouse, it will come as no surprise to learn 
that no warehouse walls had arisen by the 31st December 1914. What is remark- 
able in view of the martial events of 1914 is that in February 1915 a contract 
for £43,870 19s. 9d. was placed with the substantial local builders, William 
Cowlin and Son, for a tobacco warehouse on the Clift House land. The new 
warehouse was but slowly completed and then late in the War was stored with 
food for a while. Although Clift House continued to exist for some years as a 
temporary sanatorium, it is now no more. Its memorial is in the Avonmouth 
Board Room of the Docks Committee where the panelling is that which once 
graced the country residence of the former wealthy Bristol merchant at Clift 
House. 

In 1913 the Co-operative Wholesale Society asked to lease more land to 
extend their flour mill which had been built some six years earlier on the east 
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side of the Royal Edward Dock and which was near and connected to the Royal 
Edward Granary a little distance to the rear of Shed P. The Society said the 
weekly intake of the extended mill would be not less than three thousand tons. 
The Society asked as a condition of their offer that they should be allowed to 
put up their own grain elevator on the open quayside immediately to the north 
of Shed P in order to pump grain direct out of ship into their mill storage. To 
work their elevator without delays the Society needed the preferential (but not 
the exclusive) use of the water berth in front of their elevator for ships bringing 
cargoes or part cargoes of grain for the Society. The Docks Gommittee agreed to 
all this provided the Society only took their own grain in by this elevator. 

The Bristol grain trade at this time was in the hands of quite a number of 
grain merchants large and small who with the City millers, such as Spillers and 
Bakers, Humphries and Bobbett, Grace Brothers and Stoates, were mostly mem- 
bers of the Bristol Grain Trade Association. The Bristol grain trade, though not 
as large an assembly as those at London and Liverpool, was a traditional and 
fairly tightly knit community which held two weekly markets on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons in the classical Georgian Corn Exchange of 1745 in the 
rightly named Corn Street which with the Broad, Wine and High Streets was 
one of the four streets crossing at right angles to give the main form to the former 
ancient walled city. On Tuesdays and more particularly on Thursdays prior to 
1914 the main hall of the Corn Exchange was crowded with grain dealers at 
their standing desks assessing grain samples from small linen or cotton bags not 
only by rubbing the grain in their hands but sometimes by smelling and even by 
chewing it for test of hardness. Seaborne grain was bought and sold here and to 
the markets came farmers well-dressed in country style to sell the grain crops 
from their farms. Grain spilled underfoot as it was poured from bag to hand 
and whether or not the exchange sweeper therewith fed his poultry, the spillage 
of the market certainly nourished the Bristol pigeons out in Corn Street where 
the dealers and the farmers and their grains overflowed in transactions on and 
around the four seventeenth century Bristol nails, those small bronze circular 
tables which stand on shapely pedestals outside the Corn Street facade of the 
Corn Exchange. 

The quayside elevator directly feeding the Co-operative Mill at the Royal 
Edward Dock was the first great nail in the coffin of the Bristol grain trade of 
that time and if the grain merchants did not themselves hammer in all the re- 
maining nails at least they sat firmly on the lid while others, aided by events 
adverse to the Trade, did so within the space of the next twenty years. The sad 
tale will not fully unfold within the time scale of the present volume but the shape 
of things to come will at least begin to loom up within the next few paragraphs. 
One is reminded of how certain Bristol shipowners, though. certainly not the 
Hills and the Whitwills or the Bristol Steam Navigation, clung to, the spars of 
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their beautiful sailing ships when they should have gone to the boilers and smoke 
of the unpleasing Victorian steamers. 

It was late in 1912 when Ross-Johnson began to take a close look at the 
speed and capacity of the Port’s grain intake machinery. He was not at this 
stage wielding the hammer of the reformer because that weapon was a little 
later to be neatly wrapped up and handed to him by the Grain trade itself. 
On the 3rd February 1913 the Chairman informed the Docks meeting that their 
General Traffic Manager, as Ross-Johnson was still termed, and Mr. Peace, the 
Assistant Engineer, proposed to inspect grain working appliances at various 
ports on the Continent. The two officers had already been to the larger English 
grain ports. [he Committee thereupon resolved that two members, Sidney 
Humphries the miller and Major Mark Whitwill shipowner and broker be 
requested to accompany the officers on behalf of the Committee. They did and 
after a short preliminary report of a general character by the two members in 
the middle of March, a factual and technical report by the two officers on 
conditions at the other ports visited was printed by the middle of May and put 
before the Committee on the 26th May with recommendations as to future 
policy at the Port in the landing, storage and delivery of grain. The report 
ran to 92 pages and is clearly the work of two men of considerable ability and 
acumen. 

The two officers had visited and now reported upon the methods and 
appliances in use for handling grain at London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Hull and also at Antwerp, Rotterdam and Hamburg. No mention will be 
made here of their account of visits to lesser grain ports. Ross-Johnson’s fourth 
paragraph said “Our enquiries have shown clearly that at all the important 
Ports, except Hamburg and Rotterdam where floating pneumatic elevators of 
very recent design are employed, the methods of handling grain are in a state 
of transition; that the old cumbersome and dilatory methods of hand labour 
are being rapidly superseded by machinery, which is itself being improved 
from day to day; that the necessity for giving despatch to ships 1s being every- 
where recognised; and that those Ports which have been the foremost to appreci- 
ate this have seen the greatest expansion of their trade at the expense of those 
which have been more conservative. In England we have ascertained that the 
Ports which particularly compete with us, viz., London, Liverpool, and Hull, 
are all now considering the question of modernising their equipment, and it is, 
I venture to think, beyond argument that Bristol must do the same, if it is even 
to hold, not to say increase, its proportion of the total trade’. 

In this paragraph, then, Ross-Johnson makes the first salient point that 
modern grain machinery had to be installed at the Port to attract ships by 
giving a quick turn-round even if this was only to retain existing trade. With 
his flair for the essential in complicated port problems he came in his seventh 
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THEsE Four TraApinc TABLeEs stand in Corn Street outside the main facade of the Corn 
Exchange. This photograph from the late Fred Little’s collection of Bristol photographs is 


reproduced here by kind permission of H. Salanson & Co. Ltd., of 83 Fairfax Street, Bristol 1. 


paragraph to the second salient point in the whole affair. In many of the ports 
of the world there existed and often still exists that strange thing, varying 
from port to port, known as “the custom of the port’’. It is often rooted in former 
or even ancient practice. It could be one or more of a multitude of things; 
it could cover the way of loading or unloading goods from ship, how the cost is 
divided between the shipowner and the receiving merchant, the number of 
tons which shall be loaded or unloaded each day and so on and so on. At the 
Port of Bristol the custom was, with many of the variety of cargoes, for the 
shipowner to unload cargo in hold and bring the goods to an airy and hypo- 
thetical position at ship’s rail where the merchant theoretically rece1ved them 
and bore the cost of landing and dealing with them on quay. Now let us consider 
the custom of the Port which was Ross-Johnson’s problem. 

In earlier times the shipowner often voyaged abroad, bought such merchandise 
as he thought could profitably be sold and came back to the home port or the 
likely port of sale. Down to the quay came the shore merchants, the shopkeepers 
and all and sundry. The crew were mostly paid off; perhaps the winter or the 
equinoctial gales were coming on, perhaps the wooden ship now in port and high 
and dry twice a day needed repairing, caulking or scraping, perhaps the owner 
or the captain was going to enjoy a stay among the “home comforts” for a while 
and what was the hurry about going on another voyage of possibly many months 
among the hazards of the seas. So the ship became a quayside warehouse; 
pay for the goods and take them as you wished within a month, six weeks, two 
months. Affairs only gradually became more businesslike over a long period of 
time, but the larger sailing ships of last century often lay in port for weeks 
awaiting orders or an outward cargo. ‘There was no desperate modern hustle 
and eventually there arose the custom of giving a time limit for taking or, at 
this Port, receiving the cargo. Written contracts for carrying goods by sea have 
existed from antiquity, but during the nineteenth century these contracts— 
charter parties and bills of lading—included more conditions, became more 
complex and formal and were more and more subject to the interpretations of 
the courts. 

The various customs of the ports as to the time allowed for unloading cargo 
were defined in the contracts of carriage to those ports by allowing a fixed 
number of days or by fixing a given tonnage per day according to the custom 
of the port or likely ports as applied to the class of cargo carried. “Lay days’’ 
was the term for the number of days allowed for the unloading or receiving of 
cargo by the merchant and in the period 1900 to 1914 which we are considering, 
the lay days allowed had too often fossilised into the number of days required 
or into the rate of daily discharge achieved by gangs of men rather than by the 
more rapid methods of machinery which were now being increasingly though 
rather primitively used for grain cargoes. It well suited the merchant to retain 
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these lengthy days and he stubbornly clung to this established practice. In the 
Q2-page report on grain working at Bristol Ross-Johnson promptly pointed out 
the two salient issues. Firstly, new and faster grain machinery had to be intro- 
duced into the Port of Bristol to deal with what was then the largest commodity 
trade of the Port. Secondly, what was the use of putting in this fast but costly 
machinery if the powerful grain trade at. the Port insisted upon the restrictive 
practice of a slow rate of discharge. Before we see how Ross-Johnson dealt 
with or failed to deal with this problem let us look at a few of the interesting 
facts which the report gives about the great ports visited as well as about the 
Port of Bristol. 

The report pointed out that grain practice at Bristol differed markedly 
from the practice at other ports in two ways. Firstly, the merchant paid a 
lower proportion of the cost of unloading the grain ex ship and kept down the 
rate of discharge below the rate of even the existing grain appliances. This 
may have tended to make the Port popular with merchants but the shipwner 
had no time for his new and larger steamers to waste in port and the shipowner 
therefore covered some part of his cost except in seasons of shipping slumps with 
higher freight rates to the more restrictive ports. The Port of Bristol was therefore 
unpopular with shipowners particularly if they had other cargo aboard besides 
the sluggard grain. Secondly, the Port was called upon by the merchants to 
handle and dispose of the grain in many more ways than at most other ports. 
At Rotterdam for example, grain ships mostly lay out in the Maas Haven 
where the most modern pneumatic elevators of the time went alongside to 
pump out the grain cargoes overside into barges. What were the grain operations 
at Bristol? 

Bulk grain cargoes ex ship 
. Overside to craft in bulk (as at Rotterdam). 
. Overside to craft in sacks. 
. Direct to railway truck on quay in sacks. 
. Direct to mill (C.W.S.) over band conveyors. 
. Direct to store in bulk. 


Om BP OOF Ne 


Bulk grain going from granary or store 


6. To craft in bulk. 
7. To craft in sacks. _ 
8. To railway trucks in sacks. 
9g. To C.W.S. mill on bands. 
o. To carts in sacks. | 
Grain in. bags ex ship 


11. In original bags to craft alongside. 
12. In original bags to railway truck. 
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‘13. In original bags to granary or store. 
14. Bags cut open in the hold and worked as bulk grain by methods 1 to 5 
mentioned above. 

This list does not include the special operations in discharge and storage which 
had to be adopted in exceptional circumstances as when the existing limited 
storage capacity at the Port was taxed to capacity as in times of glut arrivals. 
The layman will by now be getting some insight into the sort of problem that 
faces a Port manager. Those in the industry will wonder how and why this 
account has been kept to such simple terms. Perhaps for them the Port will 
one day reprint the report by Ross-Johnson and Peace. 

Quite briefly, the Port had the following plant for discharging ships. 


Royal Edward Dock 
No shore elevators. 
Quay bands at Sheds O and P wien could take grain to Granary at 400 
tons per hour. 
2 Floating elevators of the chain of buckets type owned by the stevedores, 
C. J. King & Sons, each capable under best conditions of 120 tons an hour. 
Storage Accommodation 10,000 tons of grain. 


Avonmouth Old Dock 
One Ship Elevator ashore to discharge 100 tons an hour on to two bands 
each taking 60 tons an hour to the Old Dock Granary which with a Transit 
Shed on the quay would hold 14,000 tons of grain. 
On the opposite eastern side of the Old Dock there were no elevators, etc. 
but the sheds would take 8,000 tons of grain from hand gangs. 


City Docks 
The Princes Wharf Granary would store 10,000 tons with a shore bucket 
elevator discharging at 60 tons an hour. Four internal elevators would each 
carry 60 tons up to the granary floors. Most of the ship discharge was 
done by hand gangs. Sheds alongside would hold 5,000 tons. 


Portishead Dock 

A Granary to hold 12,000 tons but all grain was unloaded from ship by 

hand gangs and fed to four elevator towers each raising 60 tons an hour. 

Sheds in the vicinity would hold 14,000 tons of grain. 

The report considers that the Docks Committee could store a total of 70,000 
tons in the Granaries and Sheds. 

If the elevating equipment at the Port of Bristol for sisi bulk grain directly 
out the ship’s hold looks somewhat inadequate, the situation at the other 
English grain ports was much the same. The ports had elevators that were 
either obsolescent or rapidly becoming so. London alone had any floating 
pneumatic elevators, six floating elevators of that type, expensive pontoon 
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THe Princes WHARF GRANARY, City Docks 


Tuts PHoroGRAPH is taken from the Port handbook of 1913. As the map at the end of this 
volume shows, this massive building crowned by the City arms held the central position in the 
view down St. Augustine’s Reach from the Tramways Centre. Built 25 years before, it was 
a floor granary fed by bucket elevator with a rate of 60 tons an hour and four internal elevators 
each of similar capacity. It could hold 10,000 tons of grain and was four-fifths full on the night 


of the 3rd/4th January 1941 when destroyed in a German air-raid. 
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craft which could be moved from dock to dock and four fixed on the jetty of a 
special grain jetty at Millwall Dock. Only one of their six floating pneumatic 
elevators was of the modern type and this could be towed 21 miles down river 
to Tilbury even in rough weather. Manchester had two rather unsatisfactory 
shore pneumatic elevators. For the rest the principal grain ports other than Hull 
had elevators of the bucket type both ashore and afloat. 

The league table of British grain ports in the calendar year 1911 was as 
follows:— 


Tons 
London 1,950,538 
Liverpool 1,663,468 
Hull 1,329,836 (all unloaded by gangs) 
Bristol 656,659 
Manchester 481,705 
Glasgow 391,444 
6,473,050 
The three leading continental grain ports handled in 1911 
Metric tons 
(.98 of the English ton) 
Rotterdam 4,302,003 
Antwerp 3,657,024 
Hamburg 3,165,166 


11,124,193 


The docks at these three continental ports were owned by the municipality at 
each City. 

Rotterdam was in a unique position for serving deep inland areas of Europe 
with large populations by means of barges which went along the excellent 
canals of Holland and to other parts of Europe along those long navigable 
rivers the Rhine and the Meuse. Rhine barges from Rotterdam went as far 
inland as Basle 450 miles away in Switzerland. The docks at Rotterdam were 
tidal so the large grain ships lay not at quays but anchored at dolphins and 
buoys so that the 24 pneumatic elevators at the Port could lie alongside the 
various ships and pump the grain into barges alongside. It was estimated that 
these 24 elevators mostly of recent design discharged about 4 million tons in 
1911, say 160,000 tons apiece, at a normal working rate of about 150 tons an 
hour. The elevators were owned by three firms one of whom was prepared to 
give a guaranteed discharge of 2,500 tons a day. No comment is needed on the 
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out-of-date practices in British ports in this era of our alleged industrial and 
marine supremacy. 

Antwerp worked grain by bucket elevators and hand gangs. They were 
however feeling the competition from modern Rotterdam and had recently 
purchased two floating pneumatic elevators and had ordered two more. This 
raised at Antwerp the same question as at Bristol, as to whether the slower 
discharge of “the custom of the port’? should prevail over the fast elevator 
discharge under the charter party contract term for “‘as fast as steamer can 
deliver’. The courts ruled for “‘the custom of the port” but in March 1913 it 
looked as if the differences of the shipowners and the merchants were being 
settled in favour of fast discharge to prevent trade going to Rotterdam. 

Hamburg in 1913 had not the unique natural advantage of Rotterdam served 
by two great rivers and a network of efficient canals. Hamburg was however 
served by the lengthy and important river Elbe and goods went by barge 300 
miles inland to Bohemia. Imports could also go to Berlin and Dresden by canal; 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal could also carry into the Baltic at Kiel coastwise 
traffic from the mouth of the Elbe, 55 miles down river from Hamburg. The 
Germans with their usual industry and enterprise were also building other 
canal links. Thus Hamburg like Rotterdam and Antwerp had the immense 
advantage of natural and constructed waterways into large and populated 
areas such as no British port could possibly have. At the port of Hamburg 
practically all the grain was discharged by floating pneumatic elevators, some 
new, some of older design. One large Grain Elevator Company, formed of 
stevedores, brokers and merchants, had fourteen modern floating elevators and 
annually unloaded two-thirds or more of the Port’s grain intake. 

The 92-page report is packed with fact, technical details and diagrams, 
accounts of Port practices and methods, arguments and certainly not least, 
the detailed recommendations of the two officers. They asked that £176,150 
should be spent on items large and small. They asked for a 10,000 ton silo 
granary extension to the Royal Edward Granary in the near future at a cost of 
£40,000 and at some future date a similar extension costing another £40,000. 
They recommended a 6,000 ton silo granary near the Granary in the Avonmouth 
Old Dock at a cost of £25,000. For a further £40,000 they recommended the 
purchase of two floating pneumatic elevators to discharge not less than 150 
tons per hour apiece under good working conditions, such elevators to be suitable 
to put grain ashore on bands to store as well as to pump grain into barges. 
They recommended the purchase of four hulks or lighters at the appropriate 
size for Bristol trade of 400 to 600 tons apiece and they recommended a wide 
range of alterations and additions to modernise grain machinery ashore. 

At their meeting on the 26th May 1913 the Docks Committee had not had 
more than a few days to absorb the contents of their officers’ comprehensive 
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report. Mental indigestion would have been: pardonable, deferment of con- 
sideration understandable. The ten members present authorised the Assistant 
Engineer to obtain prices and designs for the two floating elevators and for 
suitable grain barges. They also authorised the spending of about £10,000 on 
grain machinery and alterations in the vicinity of the Granary and quayside 
sheds on the west side of Avonmouth Old Dock. In July a glut of grain began to 
arrive because surplus shipping tonnage had caused freight rates to Bristol 
to be much nearer than usual to the freight rates to Liverpool. This pressure 
raised the question of additional granary space and on the 8th September the 
Committee agreed to ask the City Council to seek power in a Parliamentary 
Bill to build two new granaries. 

Then in the midst of all this the Grain Trade decided to push an opening 
door, as good a way as any of falling into trouble or, in dock parlance, of falling 
down the hatch. The Bristol Grain Importers Defence Association sent a 
letter on the 13th August 1913 to the Chairman of the Docks Committee: 

“This Association acting on behalf of the principal Importers of Grain and 
seed beg to call your attention to the urgent need for providing better facilities 
for discharging and handling cargoes especially at Avonmouth. 

Already the merchants have sustained heavy losses through delays in 
working both from ship and store and quite recently have paid a sum of 
£500 in settlement of one firm’s claim for demurrage and detention. 

This Association views with alarm the constant endeavours of your Com- 
mittee to attract fresh lines of steamers to Avonmouth whilst little or nothing 
is done to cope with the increasing trade and suggests in view of the tendency 
being to employ still larger steamers in the ocean traffic, the need for foresight 
in the provision of facilities is imperative.” 

(Signed) J. HOLMAN 
Chairman. 
(Signed) G. GALSWORTHY 
, Secretary. 

It was an unfortunate letter in all the circumstances of active and anxious 
deliberation upon which the Docks Committee were engaged. To mention a 
loss of £500 for demurrage and detention of a ship at a port congested with a 
grain glut seems a somewhat inappropriate comment to a Port Authority 
which in the previous year had drawn from its civic owners a rate-in-aid of 
£129,500 to balance its books. Did the Grain Defence Association seriously 
expect any sane port authority to build granaries of a size to take an exceptional 
glut and then remain half empty the other four years and nine months? Would 
the ‘“‘principal Importers of Grain and seed” be prepared to pay an increase 
in the normal charges by the Port Authority to cover the annual loan interest 
to be paid by the Port Authority on capital expended on grain silos which for 
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THe RovaL Epwarp GRANARY AND THE CO-OPERATIVE FLoUR MILL 


Tuts FURTHER PHOTOGRAPH from the 1913 Port handbook shows the proximity of the flour 
mill of the Co-operative Wholesale Society to the Royal Edward Granary and was probably 
taken around 1910. Quay bands could bring grain at the rate of 400 tons an hour from the 
berths at Sheds “‘O” and “‘P”’ into the silo granary which could store 10,000 tons. The gallery 
seen above the rolling stock contains moving bands to take grain into the C.W.S. mill which 


was shortly to be fed by band from the Society’s own elevator on the quay north of ‘‘P’’ Shed. 


The C.W.S. mill was steam driven at this stage and a coal truck of the Pensford and Bromley 
Colliery (now closed) in the North Somerset coalfield is seen. Midland Railway rolling stock 


also mingles with G.W.R. stock. 
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most of the time would be surplus to normal trade requirements? If not, who 
would pay? The Port Authority or rather the civic owners via increased rate-in- 
aid? And if the rate-in-aid were increased what would the other Defence Associa- 
tion, the Ratepayers Defence Association have to say about that? 

Alderman Twiggs handed the letter to Ross-Johnson and so came to his 
hand the invisible hammer that in future years was to beat out the shape of 
things to come. The following are extracts from the reply which the Committee 
on the 25th August authorised (with Councillor Dyer dissenting) to be sent 
to the Grain Importers Defence Association: 


“In reply I am directed to say that it is recognised by my Committee that 
the influx of imports of grain during the last few months have overtaken the 
resources of the equipment now provided. They have for some time had under 
special consideration the best methods of adding to and developing their 
resources to meet these enlarged requirements, and intend shortly to present 
to the City Council proposals to this end. 

My Committee, however, desire me to take this opportunity of pointing 
out to your Association that if the City is to spend large sums on providing 
modern plant and equipment it is a necessary condition precedent that they 
shall be given reasonable assurance that the customs of the Corn Trade 
will be modified to an extent that will enable my Committee to be satisfied 
that they can profitably employ these costly appliances. 

Certain clauses of the contracts under which corn is now imported into 
Bristol and the measures customarily adopted by some members of your 
Association for enforcing their utmost rights under those contracts are con- 
sidered by shipowners to be prejudicial to their interests and this reacts on 
the freights charged and is therefore detrimental to the interests of the Port 
which my Committee have at heart. The clauses referred to are those which 
limit the rate of a ship’s discharge to a figure far below what is everywhere 
recognised as the best modern practice and which require excessive rates of 
premium from the shipowner before he is allowed the benefit of more rapid 
despatch.” 


The letter went on to suggest discussions with the Grain Association as to 
what allowances the Docks Committee might make if the grain merchants 
agreed to let the Committee discharge the ships as fast as the existing machinery 
would permit. Such an arrangement could only be temporary until further 
modern machinery was installed, but by March 1914 Ross-Johnson had 
negotiated agreements whereby the allowances to grain merchants were offset 
in arrangements whereby shipowners made payments to the Docks Committee 
for the quicker discharge of their ships. These sensible but complicated 
arrangements operated for quite a while, but the discharge of grain ships as 
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over the years faster and faster machinery was installed, was to present many 
further intricate problems. 

Not content with their letter of the 13th August to the Docks Committee 
on the need for additional facilities for grain cargoes at Avonmouth, the principal 
grain importers of the City sent a memorial on the subject to the City Council. 
The memorial was passed on to the Docks Committee who easily disposed of it 
at the meeting of the City Council on the 30th Setember when the Dock pro- 
posals for two new granaries were approved. The interest in the petition today 
lies in the names of the sixteen signatories who defined themselves as “‘the 
undersigned principal Importers of Grain to your Docks’’. They were in the 
order of signature:— 

Wait & James. 
Herbert E. Chattock 
President, Bristol and West of England Corn Trade Association. 
Robert and Henry Adams Ltd. 
Stoate Hosegood & Co. 
John Weston & Co. 
*Henry Hosegood & Son. 
*Charles E. Ford & Co. 
Humphries & Bobbett (Flour Millers in Queen Street near the Castle 
Moat). 
Hickman & Sons. 
Grace Brothers (Flour Millers, Welsh Back). 
Clements Sons & Co. 
*Spillers & Bakers Ltd. (Flour Millers, Redcliff Backs). 
*Christopher Williams & Co. 
*Blood Holman & Co. Ltd. 
Bodey Jerrim & Denning Ltd. 
Turner Nott & Co. Ltd. 

Of these substantial grain firms, the names of only five as marked remain in 
recognisable form. The rest have been ground away in the mills of time. The 
most ironic stroke relates to the great 1869 Granary of Wait and James upon 
the Welsh Back described in the first volume as one of the most impressive and 
depressive buildings in Bristol. In 1969 it is the home of a pop group. Thence 
strains not grains proceed, but one is grateful for an activity that keeps this 
Victorian wonder in being. There are only two harbour flour mills now in use 
in Bristol. Humphries & Bobbett’s Castle Flour Mills (now owned by Hovis 
Ltd.) above Bristol Bridge and Stoate & Sons’ Temple Flour Mills farther up 
the reach. There were many lesser grain merchants in Bristol in 1914. 

At their meeting on Monday the 8th September 1913 the Docks Committee 
had approved Parliamentary powers being sought for a 10,000 ton silo extension 
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to the Royal Edward Granary at an estimate of £40,000 and a 6,000 ton 
silo Granary on the west side of the Old Dock for an estimated £25,000. It 
was then said that owing to the continual process of receiving and delivering 
it was impossible to use even up to 80 per cent. of the full capacity of granaries 
and the usual grain stores, but owing to the glut there had been 60,902 tons of 
grain and 7,503 tons of general goods on the Avonmouth Docks the previous 
Saturday. Much of the grain was stored in the open or in unaccustomed places. 
The City Council on the 3oth of September sanctioned powers being sought 
for the granary proposals. The report gives some interesting grain figures for 
each Port year from 1900 to 1913. The foreign imports of grain from overseas 
for the first and last years showed up as follows:— 


City Avonmouth Portishead Total Percentage 
Docks Docks Dock of United 
Kingdom 
Imports. 
Quarters Quarters Quarters Quarters 
1900 ~—:1,885,732 —-1, 169,597 362,343 3,417,672 8.2% 
1913 ——-1,593,228  —- 2,095,641 601,533 4,290,402 7-9% 


The full table shows the sag of the Port grain imports until the larger ships 
could use the Royal Edward Dock. It was not however until 1912 and 1913 
that Avonmouth really began to take away the grain trade from the City 
Docks. 

With the opening of the Royal Edward Dock towards the end of 1908 the 
larger ships of the Federal-Shire Line from Australia could begin to use the 
Port. Amongst other farm produce the ships brought frozen mutton. Mutton 
was not called lamb then and fowls did not invariably come to table as chicken. 
The capacity of the Cold Stores in the Avonmouth Dock was nominally 100,000 
carcases of which storage for 20,000 carcases was in elderly stores away from 
the quayside. In practice 80,000 carcases might be stored but after allowing for 
other produce in store and after allowing for the constant in and out movement 
of stocks the effective storage would be about 60,000 carcases. In the calendar 
year 1906 under 1,000 tons of frozen meat came into the Port and in 1908 and 
1909 about 2,000 tons came in each year. 3,200 tons arrived in 1910 and 5,300 
tons in 1911. That was the peak up to September 1913 when Ross-Johnson 
reported to the Committee, “Jt will be observed that the record tonnage was 
attained in 1911 and found the Port unprepared to afford adequate storage 
accommodation, with the result that the trade at once found other channels’. 
We remember Alderman Dyer’s dictum. Ross-Johnson further reported ““The 
refrigerated hold capacity of some of the Federal Shire boats now arriving is 
about 165,000 carcases”’. These ships would in the ordinary course of trade be 
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calling and unloading part of their cargo at other British ports. Nevertheless 
the small Avonmouth capacity for frozen meat was a bottleneck and the Docks 
Committee recommended the City Council to seek power to build a Cold 
Store at the rear of and connected by overhead gallery to Shed O at the 
Royal Edward Dock, such store to hold 200,000 carcases at a likely cost of 
£100,000. The City Council agreed on the 30th September 1913 to build new 
Cold Stores at the Royal Edward Dock and to seek power from Parliament to do 
so in the proposed Bill which already included schemes for two Tobacco Ware- 
houses at Clift House, timber wharves in the Floating Harbour and two granaries 
at the Avonmouth Docks. 

The Corporation Bill was thus well loaded with dock projects that reflected 
rosy prospects for the Port within the next few years. The Bill received Royal 
Assent on the 31st July 1914 and so became the Bristol Corporation Act, 1914. 
Although a contract for the ferro-concrete foundations of the Royal Edward 
cold stores was placed in December 1914 the events of August 1914 prevented 
the completion of either the cold stores or the Royal Edward granary ex- 
tension until after the end of the 1914-1918 war. The 6,o00-ton granary in 
Avonmouth Old Dock and the proposed fourth Tobacco Warehouse at Clift 
House were for various reasons never constructed. 

It will have been noticed that this volume like the previous one has displayed 
for the critical regard of the reader the length of time, in some cases the undue 
length of time, it has taken either to decide upon or once decided upon to bring 
to fulfilment some Dock project. It was in March 1913 that Ross-Johnson and 
Peace paid their visits to the three great continental Ports, mid-May by the 
time their voluminous report was completed and by the end of May the Com- 
mittee had decided to purchase two modern floating elevators. It looked as if 
the storage ashore was adequate and that only discharge ex ship was necessary, 
but then came the summer glut of foreign grain. By August the Committee 
had decided among other shore re-organisations to put up the two new granaries 
for 16,000 tons of grain and by the goth September 1913 the City Council 
had agreed to Parliamentary power being sought for these and for the new 
Cold Stores. It would appear that neither the Docks Committee nor the City 
Council can be faulted for delay but as already stated it took until the 31st 
July 1914 to gain Royal Assent to the Bristol Corporation Bill which was 
unopposed so far as Dock matters were concerned although the Midland 
Railway Company opposed for a while a City proposal in the Bill for a burial 
ground somewhere. The result was that neither granaries nor cold store was 
available to be of priceless value to the nation in the life-and-death struggle 
in which the nation was shortly to engage. 

Also into the dilatory 1914 Bill, not that the time taken on that occasion was 
unduly unusual for such process, there went proposals for quays at the Timber 
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Wharves, City Docks as approved by that energetic Docks Committee on the 
25th August 1913. On the 9th September the City Council approved parliament- 
ary powers being sought for the timber wharves. Perhaps but for the 1914-18 
war the scheme would have been carried out. It has been the practice in this 
volume to give some account of things done rather than describe the many 
non-starters that have hovered around. The Docks report to Council on this 
matter is however a valuable little account of some aspects of trade and traffic 
at the City Docks from 1905 to 1913. The five-page report of the Committee 
is now summarised at interesting points in its own words as far as possible 
with any explanatory comment within brackets. 


Very little capital has been expended on the City Quays and equipment 
since the opening of the Canons Marsh quays and sheds in 1906. Coastwise and 
Continental trade has reached dimensions which it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to serve. 

An increasing proportion of grain imports has gradually been transferred 
to the outer docks and has concealed in the published figures the substantial 
increase in other traffic (at the City Docks) especially General Goods. 

The following figures show the total tonnage of the City Docks trade under 
its principals heads. Grain and minerals can be dealt with at open berths; general 
goods and most exports consist of case, barrel and bag goods and require shed, 
crane and rail berths. Timber requires deep water quays, ample landing area 
and rail access. 


Year 
ending Total Grain Timber Minerals General Total 
April Imports Goods Exports 
goth 

Tons Tons Loads Tons Tons Tons 
1905 =—s-:1,658,438 = 418,017 93,861 = 331,497 = 815,063 =~ 369,882 
1906 = 11,631,438 = 424,921 79,484 290,309 836,724 392,744 
1907 =: 1,631,723 = 452,174 =: 107,153 256,664 815,732 407,679 
1908 1,615,554 424,661 101,788 263,042 826,063 426,561 
1909 1,556,299 382,470 101,873 252,788 819,168 401,316 
1910 =—-1,,559,365 454,009 98,443 = 204,084 = 802,829 ~=— 438,731 
IQII =—-:1,617,397 394,421 126,439 220,601 875,936 425,388 
IQI2 1,677,731 358,949 106,625 282,752 929,405 420,286 
1913 -,665,871 = 317,232 = 108,047 = 270,278 += 970,314 404,798 


Total imports have not shown any material expansion. Grain and minerals 
have been reduced. ‘Timber has shown some increase and the tonnage of 
General Goods has materially increased. Timber now being imported by merch- 
ants with no wharves of their own has had to be unloaded on public wharves 
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THe TimBer WuHARVES, Ciry Docks 


THE SCENE BEFORE 1914 appeared much the same as in this photograph, taken from the 
hillside of Hotwells in the 1920’s, except for the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve training ship 
Flying Fox upon this side of the Floating Harbour. 


The tug on the left is moored at the Albion Dockyard of Charles Hill and Sons and adjoining 
is Gefle Timber Wharf. Pitch-pine logs used to lie in the Harbour here. Taylor & Low Bros. 
occupy the next three wharves, Canada, Cumberland and Onega. A steamer discharges timber 
there by ship’s gear. Farther along the frontage May and Hassell occupy Baltic Wharf which 
abuts on the Docks Engineer’s depot and harbour sluices at Underfall Yard. The Sawmills of 
Robbins Ltd. stand conveniently amid the timber yards. 


On the extreme right also are the Authority’s ‘Tobacco Warehouses near Cumberland Basin. 
The hills of Somerset form the background against which stands one of the tobacco factories of 
W. D. & H. O. Wills. The line of trees leading left borders the far side of the New Cut over which 
we can cross by Vauxhall Footbridge, somewhat obscured by smoke, to Cumberland Road 
and thence by the Ferry approach road return to the landing stage and the Harbour. 
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whereas formerly the whole of the trade was in the hands of firms with wharves 
of their own. The stacking of timber on public wharves not suitable for timber 
has greatly interfered with other trades. Special accommodation for the dis- 
charge of timber ships is an urgent want. 

The timber wharves provided at Portishead are used for the inland trade 
(over the exclusive G.W.R. line from Portishead). Much of the timber imported 
into the City Docks is used in and around Bristol and this trade cannot be served 
by Portishead. (Bad route for horse transport and, possibly, uneconomic rail 
rates). Bristol therefore supplies its local needs more largely from other ports. 
The demands of the Timber trade for public quays and the frequent refusal 
of rail berths to coasting and continental shipping has been a matter of almost 
continuous complaint. 

The Docks Committee have now prepared a scheme for developing the only 
part of their land at the City Docks not already fully utilised, namely, the land 
between Cumberland Road and the Floating Harbour now partly vacant and 
partly let as Timber stacking ground. The scheme provides deep water quays 
to berth four ships with ample room behind to sort and distribute cargo; also a 
new dock to be excavated on the site of the present timber storage grounds 
with berths for five ships. The new Dock can be equipped with four double 
storey sheds for general cargo and still leave sufficient open ground against the 
new Floating Harbour quays to handle and sort timber cargoes there. Railway 
communication is a necessary complement to this scheme. 

The need for relief from the pressure of the timber trade on the public quays 
is so urgent that it is essential to commence the first stage of the scheme namely 
the proposed timber quays on the Floating Harbour at a cost of £45,000 as 
soon as Parliamentary powers are obtained. 


This report of the Docks Gommittee to the City Council even when read in 
its entirety is for once in a way misleading. One expected on looking at the 
sketch plan to see the new frontage on the Harbour for four ships and the 
proposed new Dock with five berths and four sheds inset into the tenanted 
timber yards. The sketch plan, not reproduced here, showed nothing of the sort. 
The plan sent to City Council only showed a thick red line drawn along the 
harbour front of the Timber Yards from the Docks Engineer’s Office, then at 
Underfall Yard, right up to the shipyards belonging to Charles Hill and Sons. 
As measurement of the 1913 plan of the City Docks included in this volume 
would show, this frontage would have been a distance of a little under 1,500 feet. 
In fact as research into the Port archives has shown, the expenditure of £45,000 
was only estimated to cover a ferro-concrete quay along the 520-foot frontage 
of the then unoccupied Canada Wharf and Gefle Wharf which extended from 
the eastern end of the tenanted yards at Baltic, Onega and Cumberland Wharves 
up to Hill’s shipyards. 
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The full scheme for a dock cutting deeply into the tenanted yards is un- 
convincing to the present writer, but in criticising it those of us who know what 
came about and what did not come about in the long years after 1914 should 
keep our gaze firmly fixed on the state of affairs at and up to the time of the 
report and also remember that the men of the time knew far more about the 
situation than we are now likely to find in any documents. In the circumstances 
of 1913 the £45,000 scheme for a 520-foot quay in front of the vacant timber 
storage yards was sound and the quay would probably have been built but for 
the slow procedure that entailed waiting for Parliamentary powers until the 
31st July 1914 with the outbreak of war only three days later. This 520-foot 
quay would presumably have got the slow-moving timber stacks off the public 
quays near the centre of the City. But the new Dock with five berths and four 
transit sheds seems unjustifiable, although it is true that this part of the scheme 
was only intended to come at some later stage. The table of City Docks trade 
from 1905 to 1913 appears remarkably static, much too static to justify an 
elaborate new Dock scheme and further, the space taken up by the new Dock 
in the timber stacking lands rented by established importers would surely 
have put back their displaced timber on the public quays. However at this 
point in time fifty years later it is probably wise or kind to say that to know more 
might be to understand better. 

It is interesting to speculate upon why the report said that timber for use in 
and around Bristol could not be brought from Portishead so that Bristol in the 
absence of more convenient facilities largely supplied its local needs from other 
ports. Sharpness, the small port on the Severn below Gloucester and at the 
entrance to the inland waterways to the Midlands, was probably the principal 
of “the other ports” from which Bristol timber supplies came. The adjacent 
docks of Sharpness and Gloucester imported more timber at that time than the 
three docks at the Port of Bristol where in the calendar year 1911 about 150,000 
loads or tons were imported. The road route from Portishead (or Avonmouth) 
was hilly and of no economic use for the heavy horse-drawn timber waggons 
as already mentioned. Anybody who stands at or near Cumberland Basin and 
looks towards the Somerset escarpment of the Avon Gorge can see Rownham Hill 
winding steeply upwards. It can still fatally entrap the unwary motorist coming 
down. It was a sort of macadam Niagara in the horse age. But what was wrong 
with the rail route, the exclusively G.W.R. rail route from Portishead? It was 
about ten miles from the South Bristol goods yards of the Great Western Railway 
whereas Sharpness was some twenty-five railway miles from the Midland 
Railway terminus at St. Philips in the centre of Bristol. Sharpness had quays 
for timber ships and so did Portishead. Dock factors up to stacking ground 
point would have been roughly equal and if the rates paid to Bristol deal runners, 
as to a lesser extent with other Bristol dockers, were usually higher than at 
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many other Ports at that time, the voyage of about eighteen not too safe miles 
up Severn past Portishead to Sharpness should have made freight rates to 
Portishead somewhat lower. One can only wonder if the competitive railway 
rates for timber via the Midland railway from Sharpness were appreciably 
lower than the monopolistic rates of the G.W.R. from Portishead to Bristol. 
Possible the single line from Portishead was already at or near capacity so that 
to lower the railway rates on timber could not attract enough additional traffic 
to make good the money lost by rate reduction. The sloping banks in front of 
the Floating Harbour timber grounds, where there were no cranes, and where 
some 41,000 loads or tons of tenants’ timber were unloaded in 1911 meant a 
much longer carry for the deal runners and a much higher labour cost than at 
Sharpness. No part of the timber scheme at the Floating Harbour ever came 
to pass. 

There was difficulty in Chapter X in coming to a firm conclusion about the 
total number of casual dock labourers employed at the Port in the year IgI1!. 
No such difficulty arises in regards to the clerical staff on the 1st May 1914. 
The Establishment Roll of the Docks Committee sets out their names in depart- 
ment after department from Dennis Ross-Johnson, General Traffic Manager, 
to the junior clerks. F. B. Girdlestone, the former General Manager and Sec- 
retary was Consulting Manager at £700 a year, a pension in disguise. R. H. 
Jones was Chief Clerk to the General Traffic Manager at £400 a year and 
H. Barrington was Grain Superintendent at £250 a year. The General Traffic 
Manager’s Head Office staff were divided into the following sections:— 


Correspondence Q 
Statistical 6 
Commercial 8 


The Traffic departments under control of the General Traffic Manager 
numbered 


City Docks 16 
Avonmouth Docks 45 
Portishead Dock 12 


and there were 8 dockmasters and assistant dockmasters. 
Alfred Harvey, the Port Secretary with a salary of £600 a year, had 37 staff. 


Accounts Section 10 
Committee Section 4. 
Dues Section 23 


W. W. Squire, Chief Engineer at a salary of £1,500 a year had twenty-nine 
staff including four engineering assistants namely T. A. Peace, Chief Assistant 
at £700 a year, W. H. B. Saville, Second Assistant, H. C. Parkinson, Mechanical 
Assistant and W. P. Wordsworth, Dredging Superintendent. Thus the total 
number of the clerical staff at the 1st May 1914 was 176. 
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Within the Secretary’s Department was J. A. Rose, Collector of Dues as in 
1903 and with a salary of £350 a year as fixed in 1903. This adroit and able 
man was taking an increasing part in the Ross-Johnson administration. A man 
with creative ideas he was not and his increasing staff learned to beware his 
watchful glance, his sardonic smile and then the cutting phrase. For those of 
his staff of whom he disapproved, Avonmouth loomed as a Siberia. His un- 
doubted gifts seem to have been involuted into tortuous diplomacy and protocol. 
Perhaps his spiritual home would have been in the diplomatic service. Perhaps 
the reorganisation of the senior Docks staff in September 1911 upon the appoint- 
ment of Ross-Johnson (but two months before his arrival) had embittered the 
Collector of Dues. In that reorganisation Alfred Harvey ceased to be Assistant 
General Manager and became Secretary at £600 a year, a post which Rose 
might well have expected to fill. The transfer of Harvey to the Secretaryship 
would seem to have cleared the way for that rising young man Roland Henry 
Jones who as recorded in Chapter Seven was appointed in September, 1911, 
at a salary of £300 rising to £400 a year to be Chief Clerk to the new General 
Traffic Manager who had yet to take up his duties. It looks a strange arrange- 
ment to make all these alterations in top administration two months before the 
new head of the administration was due to arrive. With personal knowledge of 
Ross-Johnson, Jones and Rose one begs leave to doubt if the reform of the 
administration would have taken that shape twelve months later with Ross- 
Johnson firmly in the saddle. In the early 1930’s R. H. Jones was to become 
General Manager. Rose never became Secretary although Harvey pre-deceased 
him in 1918 by almost exactly eight years, but it was Rose who left his mark on 
the Undertaking. 

John Alfred Rose, Collector of Dues, was a man of whom all members of his 
staff were well advised to take heed. Nevertheless it must be said that he recruited 
his junior clerks with great acumen. He prided himself upon his young elite 
and constantly enjoined them to equip themselves professionally. Moreover, one 
felt there was always Siberia. In the early 1920’s Enos Lee, that urbane adviser 
of Ross-Johnson, described J. A. Rose to the writer as “The Collector of 
Secretaries’. It was less than true. The juniors of his recruitment were not only 
in the years to come to hold the principal posts in the Secretary’s Department 
secure against all comers but they radiated to leading posts in all but the 
technical departments. In August 1914 F. D. Arney, General Manager from 
1945 to 1961, was engaged by Mr. Rose to be a junior clerk in the Dues Section. 
A month before J. A. Philpott, Chief Accountant from 1943 to 1965, was 
recruited as a junior by Mr. Rose. In January, 1920 H. J. S. Young, Assistant 
General Manager from 1946 to 1963 was “‘collected”’ to be a junior clerk by 
Mr. Rose, and in July 1920 the writer who was Port Secretary from 1943 to 
1965 was engaged, after five years’ commercial experience elsewhere, by this 
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formidable Recruiting Officer. Thus from the 1940’s to the 1960’s four proteges 
of J. A. Rose occupied for twenty years the four leading administrative posts 
at the Port. Furthermore, the present Assistant General Manager, R. H. 
Bubbear, and the present Secretary, E. Dunn, were recruited as juniors by 
Mr. Rose shortly before his death in September, 1926. John Reed, the popular 
and successful London Agent of the Authority for many recent years, was 
another junior chosen by the “‘Collector of Secretaries”. Whatever John Alfred 
Rose did or did not do, was chosen or was not chosen to do, he can be said to 
have discharged one of the chief debts of an administrator to the future, the 
more so in that his selection of juniors was limited to replacements for less than a 
quarter of the Authority’s clerical staff. For three or more decades past the supply 
of juniors has been sent to the Port via the Establishment Officer of the Corpora- 
tion. 

At the beginning of 1914 the Docks Engineer had under his charge 81 skilled 
artisans with 14 trade apprentices, as well as 257 semi-skilled men and labourers 
ashore and 87 men aboard the Dredging Flotilla. These 439 men were regularly 
employed and did not suffer any of the seasonal infrequencies of employment 
such as afflicted so many of their fellows in similar work elsewhere. The sem1- 
skilled men and labourers included 64 navvies, sweepers, conservancy and 
permanent way men; 42 men in the building trades; 96 men in the engineering 
trades, crane drivers, engine drivers and firemen and machine men; 33 loco- 
motive men and cleaners; 4 were lamp trimmers and 18 timekeepers and 
storekeepers. Of these 257 men, 77 were employed at Bristol, 159 at Avonmouth 
and 21 at Portishead. Some casual labourers were engaged by the Engineer and 
this varied according to season and the amount of work from 20 to 100 men. 
If we take the average number of these casuals at this time there were 439 
skilled and labouring men in regular employment under the Docks Engineer 
which with another 60 or so casuals makes a total of some 500 men on engineer- 
ing work at the Port. To these there may be added 10 certificated officers aboard 
the dredging flotilla and probably a similar number of engineering foremen at 
three docks so that on an ordinary working day in 1914, the Docks Engineer 
with staff and workmen numbered about 520 people. 

In Chapter One the building trade rates for 1890 were given. At that time 
when the dock labourer had recently gained the daywork rate of 6d. per hour, 
the rate for a 54-hour week from March to October and for a 48-hour week 
from November to February was 74d. an hour for carpenters and other trades, 
7d. for painters and 44d. for labourers. The trouble for such craftsmen in the 
City was irregularity of employment. The building trade rate from the Ist 
July 1914 was to be rod. per hour and 103d. per hour from the 1st January 1915 
against the previous rate of 93d. per hour. The Port craftsmen of this kind were 
by 1914 regular workmen paid the same weekly rate winter and summer for 
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approximately the same number of hours as in the City. Carpenters, joiners and 
shipwrights were now to receive 44/- per week from the ist July 1914 and 
46 /3d. from the 1st January 1915. Stone masons and bricklayers (then inter- 
changeable crafts), plasterers and plumbers were to receive 44/- per week and 
painters 41/od. from the 1st July 1914. Engineer’s labourers were to receive 
26/- per week. Lockgatemen at Avonmouth and Cumberland Basin earned 
31 /- per week and at Portishead and Bathurst Basin, the New Cut entrance for 
small craft, 29 /6d. per week. 

The Port craftsman in regular employment at around 44/- a week was 
comfortable in the context of his times. The regular labourer at 26 /- a week 
could manage, as many did, but with a long family or careless habits on the 
part of him or his wife then the family would be near the hardship line. There 
were unfortunately only too many men ready to take his job. A suitable small 
house could be obtained in Bedminster, Bristol East or a similar district for 
four or five shillings a week at that time. 

The 1914 wages of the dock labourers are not so easy to ascertain in weekly 
terms because of the casual nature of their employment and the use of piecework 
rates based on tonnage output. The daywork rates for timber men working 
deals were increased in June 1914 from the 1911 rate of 6/- per day on week 
days to 7/- and from 4 /6d. on Saturdays to 5 /6d. per day. The hours of work 
were shortened from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. less two hours for meals to 8 a.m. to 
5 p-m. less one and a half hours for meals. These new rates negotiated by the 
Bristol Timber Trades Association were considered by the Docks Committee 
to be out of line with the rates for General Goods dayworkers who were still 
receiving the rates under the 1911 agreement of 7d. per hour by day and tod. 
per hour for nightwork after 6 p.m. The daywork rate for grain workers was 
5 /- per day in 1914 but complicated piecework rates generally applied to men 
discharging grain from ship. One would have thought that the arduous work 
of the deal runners and of the piecework grain men justified their higher earnings, 
but maybe rightly the Docks officers of the time did not think so in respect of the 
deal runners. 

For the year which ended on the goth April 1914 there is at last some definite 
information about the casual labour position at the Docks. In his Annual Report 
Ross-Johnson wrote 

“The employment afforded directly by the Docks Committee is shown by 
the fact that during the year the aggregate number of days for which payment 
was made for casual labour was 214,000, and the wages paid £70,330— 
approximately 6s. 7d. per day—against 166,000 days and wages amounting 
to £55,309 in the preceding year.”’ 

Now this would include some Sunday work but there was not much of that 
in those days. If we take 300 as the number of working days in that year we 
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shall have made allowance for Sundays, Bank Holidays and days when bad 
weather stopped shipwork and for time lost by minor strikes. By dividing the 
total of 214,000 by 300 we find that the average daily employment of casual 
labourers by the Docks Committee on traffic working was 714 men. This is a 
much more reliable figure than the addition of averages for varying months 
in 1910. But it only represents the casual labour employed on traffic handled by 
the Docks Committee. The total flow of goods in and out of the Port in the year 
up to the goth April 1914 was three and threequarter million tons and of this 
only 935,000 tons, say one quarter, was handled by the Docks Committee. 
The other three-quarters were handled throughout by firms of stevedores on 
behalf of shipowners and merchants. Their traffic was much the same in kind 
as the quarter handled by the Docks Committee. So it can be said that the average 
daily number of casual dock labourers employed at the Port in that year totalled 
about 2,850 men. To this should be added a much smaller but unrecorded 
number of casuals employed in ships’ holds by the firms of stevedores on behalf 
of shipowners for the purposes of stowing cargo lowered from deck or for putting 
cargo ready to be lifted to deck. 

By the middle of 1914 Bevin was a leading member at the meetings of the 
Decasualisation Committee which consisted of all members of the Docks 
Committee and Ross-Johnson, three non-Dock members of the City Council, 
three representatives of the Dockers Union and one representative apiece from 
the Bristol Steamship Owners Association, the Bristol Corn Trade Association 
and the Master Stevedores Association. ‘The twenty-one men were wrestling 
with an intractable problem. Now Bevin was not a myth-monger. Bevin could 
carry a concourse of dockers into action to remedy their grievances but Bevin 
could also quell an angry meeting of his Union members when some of them did 
not think some agreed settlement was good enough as compared with impractic- 
able demands which rabble-rousers had made. But in negotiation Bevin based 
his case on hard facts and Bevin was usually not very far out in his facts. In the 
Decasualisation Committee at this time Bevin said after admitting the difficulty 
of getting accurate figures for the employment of casual labourers that he took 
the normal manning of the Docks to be 3,000 casual men. No one disputed this 
at the time and the present research would only put the figure at perhaps slightly 
more. 

So what figures have we for Port employment in 1914? What may be called 
the office staff of the Docks Gommittee amounted to 176 people, administrative, 
technical and clerical. The engineering side employed 520 craftsmen and 
labourers. The three docks each had a traffic manager (already included in the 
176 staff) and under these came about 220 permanent outdoor staff. So far this 
adds up to 916 people who were all permanent except for an average of about 
60 of the Engineer’s casual labourers. If to this is added the average daily 
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UNLOADING ‘TIMBER At THE TimBerR WHARVEs, City Docks 


THesE WHARVES Lig Upon THE SOUTHERN SIDE of the Floating Harbour and across the river 
can just be seen the heights of Hotwells rising toward the Clifton plateau. ‘The wharves are in 
fact no more than a length of wide and ancient towpath alongside what was the course of the 


tidal Avon before the Hotwells entrance locks of 1803-1809 were built. 


The Harbour bed shelves from shallows so that timber ships lie at a distance with a barge 
moored between and floored with timber to form a receiving deck. What we do not see here is a 


deal-runner carrying a long deal balanced upon his shoulder and hurrying up a sloping plank 


to place the deal in position upon a timber pile. 


The near ship is moored at Canada Wharf and the far ship at Gefle Wharf so that the ferry 


boats of Mardyke would pass between the two ships to reach the landing stage. 
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employment of 714 casual dock labourers at this time, it appears that some 
1,630 people were being employed by the Docks Committee on the average 
day in 1913-1914 of which number some 856 were in permanent employment 
and some 774 casual. It need hardly be said that it is unlikely the sun ever rose 
and set on a day when the actual number of 1,630 was so employed but the 
number of 1,630 does represent a figure on either side of which the actual 
employment total of the Docks Committee swung with only too wide a range in 
the variable number of casual dock labourers of which class another 2,300 
were employed by other Port employers. And as the pendulum of employment 
swung each day so a casual drank beer or did not drink beer that night while 
another gave his earnings to his wife or had no earnings that day to give, and 
his children would be fed that night or go to bed hungry—according to the 
swing of a pendulum that none seemed able to devise means to control. 

Alderman Sheppard who had raised in City Council the issue of finding more 
men permanent or at least more regular employment at Bristol’s docks was an 
obvious choice as one of the Council’s three non-dock members on the Special 
Decasualisation Committee. At one meeting he said that “from what he had 
learned there were roughly speaking about six thousand men going about the 
Docks hunting for work’’. Is what this greatly respected man said true? Let us 
say it would be difficult to get the truth of the situation into any twenty words, 
the length of the quotation above. There were or had been a short while before 
six thousand members in the Dockers’ Union. Now of this six thousand, some 
three thousand were on average in employment each working day in the year, 
and it might seem some three thousand were not, so that on the average day 
there would be three thousand unemployed casuals “‘going about the Docks 
hunting for work’. On average, in theory, maybe, but in practice it was not so. 
On more than one occasion over these years Union officials said that their 
membership included not only the “regular casuals’? but also those men who 
came along occasionally throughout the year when unemployment throughout 
the city was chronic to get work at the docks. Moreover Union officials said, 
strange as it may seem to us, that Dock employers pressed the Union to accept 
as Union members these occasionals as distinct from the banana “once-a- 
weekers”’ and the itinerants. It would seem that by 1914 the established dock 
employers had for the most part ceased the unfortunate practice of putting on 
odd-jobbers at less than recognised rates of pay as either uneconomic or causing 
more trouble with regular casuals than the practice was worth. 

There was a sense however in which an enthusiastic and senior amateur in 
Dock problems like Alderman Sheppard might justly feel that thousands of 
casual dockers were hunting for dock work since the practice was for men to 
be called out of a crowd of casuals for dock work as required by Dock or stevedor- 
ing foremen; but as usual in human affairs choice went both by favour and by 
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Bac CARGO 


A Grain Carco Has ArrRIvED at the port in bags which are here being hoisted from ship’s 
hold and put down on a raised table where the weigher adjusts the contents to standard weight, 
in this case apparently two hundredweights. The sack is then retied from the bundle of sack 
ties hanging on the scale. The lander then takes the sack shoulder high and runs the plank or 


‘shiver’? to railway truck, cart or shed as the case may be. 


The men so engaged are all casuals. The two men with skull caps are probably more regularly 
employed on this type of work than the men seen on page 133 where the men are wearing hoods 


formed from sacks. 
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known efficiency. Whatever the reason for choice there is no doubt that as in 
much more recent times certain foremen had certain “regular casuals’’ so long 
as there was any work for them. So one might well look at a crowd of men 
assembled for “calling off” and regard them as all hunting for work whereas 
many knew they would be called, many more felt fairly sure they would be 
while the remainder had only come along on the off chance. | 

This problem of irregular employment was at that time only partly a dock 
problem. The average casual employment in the Port year 1914 was about 
8,000 men a day. The Dockers’ Union membership was 6,000 men and included 
both regular casuals and occasional casuals and maybe up to 1,000 carters. It 
can be seen from the decasualisation talks that Bevin’s mind was set on doing 
something to regularise work for his nucleus of regular casuals and this nucleus 
he now set at about 4,000 men. Bevin did not favour the making permanent of 
more of the dock jobs which at that time were being done by casual labour. 
He could see that to make permanent posts for say another 500 of the regular 
casuals would mean they were always put to any available work in bad times 
so that the chances of work for the other 3,500 at such times became by that 
much even more precarious. If we accept that of the six thousand Union 
members only four thousand were regular casuals looking to dock work mainly 
for their daily bread, then we can see that most of the remainder, the occasional 
casuals, were really part of the City’s unemployment problem. Furthermore, 
the seven hundred “‘once-a-weekers”’ on the banana boats as well as all the odd- 
jobbers and itinerants who came to help in a trade glut, all these were part 
not only of the unemployment problems of the times but also of those wider 
problems of the ne’er-do-wells of those days of which the symptoms were 
often crime, alcoholism and vice, symptoms which at the present time are 
usually more respectably and hygienically draped. It was hardly more fair to 
tag on to the docks the grave problems of those outside the nucleus of Bevin’s 
four thousand than to attach to the farmer the onus for the well-being through- 
out the year of those extras who came in to help him with the harvest. 

Bevin favoured registration of the regular casuals to the extent of 4,000 men 
with prior rights of employment. Other men would not be employed until 
either all registered men were employed or unavailable. As with other proposals 
for solving this problem, the difficulties and objections were such that no solution 
was found up to the end of 1914. 

Nevertheless those figures for minimum and maximum employments given 
in Chapter X for the year 1910 are so far apart as at once to rob us of any 
complacency about regularity of dock employment even with an annual average 
of three thousand. Except on those days when employment approximated to or 
was above average, even the regular casual could be in real trouble and then the 
hunt for work by hundreds or by two or three thousand men was really in progress. 
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Even so the preferential casuals who knew where they would regularly be 
“called off’? upon most days in the year, as for example on the regular coasting 
trades in the City Docks, these men were prone to “take a day for the queen” — 
royal or otherwise. There can be no doubt but that there were hard times in the 
homes of most of the regular casuals when trade at the docks was slack but 
as Doctor Johnson’s Mr. Edwards said of trying to be a philosopher “‘cheerfulness 
was always breaking in’. Many family homes also included a lodger, a bachelor 
brother and by 1914 an aged relative with Lloyd George’s Old Age Pension. 
The great ideal then was not to shut the front door and have only your wife and 
children living in the house. Families were more gregarious and in bad times 
the children were sent around to more prosperous uncles and aunts for a good 
meal. This is by no means a defence of particular or general conditions, it is 
simply a reminder that sombre social statistics do not reflect the warm human 
kindnesses that so often lightened days of hardship. 

Let us take one more look at Ross-Johnson’s figures before we leave them. 
In the Port year 1914 an average daily number of 714 casuals earned on average 
6s. 7d. a day, Saturdays included, on about 300 working days a year. So that 
impossible fellow the average man who worked every working day in the year 
earned 39 /6d. in each full week or £98.15.0 in the 300 working days of a year. 
Many of the regular casuals did work nearly every day in the year and many 
worked less. Many earned more than £08.15.0 a year and many of the regulars 
earned less. One thing is sure. The regular casual earned his money the hard 
way in those manual days. 

Over the centuries some of the great scourges of mankind, such as the 
mediaeval Black Death, have disappeared or become less virulent. Modern 
medicine has repressed others. Lesser complaints also disappear by reason of 
change in social habits and industrial methods. A 29-year old clerk in the 
Secretary's Department went absent on the goth June 1914 with Writer’s 
Cramp. In the days before the typewriter and machine records, Writer’s 
Cramp was a fear in the mind of many a hard-pressed scribe whose written 
output in a year could well be measured in hundreds of yards. The young man 
was absent one year during which time he received 17s. 4d. a week under the 
Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liability Acts of that time when 
£1 per week was the maximum allowance. Writer’s cramp, an instance of 
occupational cramp, has not entirely disappeared from the clerical scene. It 
usually arises during some phase of anxiety not necessarily occupational. The 
Port staff has not suffered much from writer’s cramp since 1920. 

The account in an earlier chapter of the building of the Royal Edward Dock 
records the broad outline of additions and alterations made to the contract 
works after the placing of the contract with John Aird and Company. This is 
always likely to be an expensive business. The result was that John Aird and 
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Company made a claim against the Docks Committee after the completion of 
their work for the sum of £173,360.10s.11d. over and above the original contract 
price. The contesting of the claim was a matter of great anxiety to W. W. Squire, 
the chief Docks Engineer. In June 1910 the Company began an action for 
the amount of their claim. The affair rambled on through the Courts and eventu- 
ally went as far as the House of Lords upon the question of whether all questions 
in dispute with the contractors should be settled by the Docks Engineer in 
accordance with a clause in the contract to that effect. The House of Lords 
ruled that the Docks Engineer was not in the particular circumstances in such a 
position as to be a fit and proper person to adjudicate upon the disputed points 
although there was no reflection upon him in his dealings with the claims of the 
Contractors. The health of the Chief Engineer began to fail and on the 7th 
September 1914 the Docks Committee agreed to give him relief from ordinary 
duties until the action with John Aird & Co. should be settled. After the House 
of Lords decision both parties agreed to refer the matter to arbitration by 
Benjamin Hall Blyth, an eminent Scotch engineer and President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. After he had given his decision on a portion of the claim a 
settlement was reached between the parties whereby the Corporation paid 
£65,000 in full discharge of all claims, each party to bear its own legal costs 
and half the fees of the arbitrator. 

On the 26th July 1914 two of Bristol’s Trade Ambassadors, Henry L. Riseley 
and E. Manning Lewis returned to Bristol after a tour of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States of America with the object of increasing 
the trade of those countries with the Port. Progress overland and across oceans 
was more leisurely in those days; the two travellers had left Bristol on the last 
day of 1913. H. L. Riseley, a well-known Bristol citizen, had put forward the 
idea and travelled at his own expense. The Committee then agreed to defray 
the cost of sending Manning Lewis, their Commercial Superintendent, to 
accompany Mr. Riseley. The informative reports of both travellers are secure 
in the archives of the Port Authority. The war was at least to delay the fruition 
of their work. | 

Alderman Twiggs brought to the City Council on the 28th July 1914 a Docks 
report which said that the service of their General Traffic Manager since his 
appointment on the 6th November 1911 had been so satisfactory and the trade 
developments so extensive that they now recommended his appointment as 
General Manager from the 6th November 1914 at a salary of £1,400 per annum 
rising by annual increments of £200 per annum to £2,000 per annum. The 
City Council approved. 

The first building of what was for centuries the principal bridge into Bristol 
is lost in antiquity. The first bridge may well have been on wooden piles. The 
mediaeval stone bridge from the bottom of High Street across the Avon into the 
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BRISTOL BRIDGE 


Onty SMALL Crart AND BARGES can go beyond Bristol Bridge under which the tidal Avon 
flowed until the Hotwell locks were built in 1803-1809. It was here to the left of the picture that 


the ice boats and a variety of small craft lay. 


The date of the picture is about 1902. Electric trams had been running in the city for about 
seven years. The slope of High Street leads up to where the High Cross once stood. ‘The spire 
is that of Christ Church, the tower and cupola that of All Saints. Upon the left is the richly 


decorated nave of St. Nicholas later burnt out in an air raid. 


From this side of Bristol Bridge there is a view down Harbour past the quays of the Welsh 


Back where much of the ancient city’s shipping was accustomed to moor. 


southern parishes of St. Thomas, St. Mary Redcliff and Temple was built 
in the 13th century and then demolished and replaced in the 1760’s by the 
present structure which has since been widened. By 1914 Councillor Samuel 
James King, a member of the stevedoring firm of C. J. King and Sons, con- 
sidered there should be some relief of the traffic congestion on the bridge. ‘Two 
busy tramcar tracks ran across the bridge and three road routes on each side 
converged upon it. Councillor King moved in Council on the 13th October 1914 
that a Special Committee be appointed to consider the building of another 
bridge about five hundred yards down the Harbour so as to allow traffic to go 
from the south-east corner of Queen Square and from the junction of the 
Welsh Back and the Grove across the Harbour to enter Redcliff Street and 
Redcliff Hill near the church of St. Mary Redcliff. The motion with some 
amendment was approved subject to the Special Committee consisting of 
members of the Docks Committee and of the New Streets Committee. The 
proposition arrived before the Docks Committee on the 19th October 1914 
and the Committee, concerned more with the ways of war than the highways of 
peace, promptly passed the matter back to the Town Clerk to convene a meeting 
of the two Committees in the next municipal year. It was to be over thirty 
years before the new Redcliff Bridge was to be opened. 
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XIII 


1914: 
The Trade of the Port 


On the goth April 1914 when the account books of the Docks Committee were 
closed for the previous twelve months, the trade barometer of the Port was set 
fair. No one thought but that the next twelve months would be an improvement 
on the last by virtue of the steady success that the new Royal Edward Dock was 
bringing to the Port. No one could foresee that in so many ways, great and small, 
things would never be the same again at the Port and that without any great 
physical change at the Port such as in 1803, there was coming to an end an era 
that stretched back in continuity to 1848 at least or even to 1803. A backward 
look at the trade figures of the Port that year give us a hilltop view of the ex- 
panding Port in the last year of a long period of peace. 
The net register tonnage of ships arriving from overseas is given first: 








1900 IQI4 

Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 

City 691 538,000 662 588,000 
Avonmouth 106 273,000 261 865,000 
Portishead 29 37,000 55 115,000 
Total 826 848,000 978 1,568,000 


———— ——- — 





Thus, the tonnage of ships arriving from overseas in the 1914 year showed an 
increase of 720,000 tons or 85 per cent. over the 1900 year. This is by no means 
all attributable to the opening of the Royal Edward Dock towards the end of 
1908 since in the Port year ended the goth April 1908 the tonnage of ships from 
overseas was 1,258,000 tons n.r.t. an increase of 410,000 tons or about 50 per 
cent. more than in the year 1900. Overseas shipping for the year 1914 shows an 
increase over the year 1908 of 310,000 tons or about 25 per cent. more than in 
the Port year 1908, the last year before the opening of the new Dock. The 
annual rate of increase in overseas shipping at the Port from the year 1900 to 
1908 was a little more than 5 per cent. and from 1908 to 1914 about 4 per cent. 
How great a part the Royal Edward Dock played in the increase from 1908 to 
1914 would need a detailed analysis of the class of ships and cargoes arriving at 
the Avonmouth Old Dock and the R.E. Dock in those years. Plainly the 
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significant increase was atAvonmouth with 273,000 tons of shipping from overseas 
in 1900 and 865,000 tons in 1914. Moreover, the Royal Edward Dock was 
receiving larger ships than could be taken in the Avonmouth Dock, for example, 
the passenger liners Royal Edward and Royal George which were running a fort- 
nightly service to Canada from 1910 to 1914. The average size of ships arriving 
from overseas in 1914 was about 890 tons n.r.t. at the City Docks, about 3,300 
tons at Avonmouth and about 2,100 tons at Portishead. The increase in trade at 
Portishead Dock resulted from the new timber wharf and the oil tankage estab- 
lished on the Portbury side of the dock. 

Shipping from overseas in 1914 was the highest tonnage ever recorded in the 
history of the Port. The ships arrived from the following parts of the world: 





IQI4 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Ships Tonnage 
Russia gI 125,683 
Scandinavia 73 533779 
Germany 109 64,351 
France, Belgium and Holland 199 145,436 
Spain and Portugal 95 56,158 
Sundry Mediterranean Ports, other than 
Spanish 58 70,249 
North America III 251,907 
Central America 53 158,965 
South America 37 77,948 
826 1,004,476 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
India 22 63,555 
Australia 36 157,124 
Canada 81 308,696 
British West India Possessions — —— 
Countries not classified 13 34,623 
152 563,998 





Shipping shown under the first six of these groups brought the class of trade 
usually handled at the City Docks. 

The figures for coastwise shipping for the Port years 1900 and 1914 show a 
big increase at Avonmouth and a small decline at the City Docks. 
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Net Register Tonnage of Coastwise Ships. 





1900 IQI4 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
City — 664,000 6,087 622,000 
Avonmouth — 94,000 2,082 425,000 
Portishead — 6,000 123 8,000 
Number —_-—_—- 
Total not known 764,000 8,292 


1,055,000 





We see that in 1914 the average net register tonnage of the coasters coming 
to the City Docks was only 102 tons, at Avonmouth 204 tons and at Portishead 
65 tons. 

Port statistics whether issued in the form of trade returns by H.M. Govern- 
ment or by an individual port have to be analysed with care and knowledge. 
For example when we look at the 1914 figure of coastwise shipping we see that 
8,292 ships with a net register tonnage of 1,055,000 tons came into the Port in 
that year. These figures cover not only coasters who only traded between 
United Kingdom ports but also ocean-going ships which for one purpose and 
another made coastwise voyages unconnected with the regular coastwise trade. 
In a masterly report upon the working of the Port in 1920, Ross-Johnson analysed 
the position of these regular coastal traders before and after the War. Here is 
the analysis of the pattern of regular coastal trade at the Port in 1914. 


IQI4 
Ports Ship Tonnage 
arrivals 

London and Penzance 84. 40,551 
East Coast 85 32,328 
Liverpool 163 59,044. 
Manchester 49 13,689 
Glasgow and Belfast 150 71,155 
Cork 54. 28,879 
Dublin 46 21,758 
Waterford 69 25,093 
Western Wales 37 3,4.16 
Cornish Ports 133 13,874 
North Devon A34. 19,622 
Irish Ports (Grain and Potatoes) 98 8,629 
Swansea, Neath and Port Talbot 234 16,761 
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Bristol Channel Ports: Arrivals Tonnage 


Coal Traffic 2,053 245,044 
General Traffic 1,616 99,212 
Up Severn Ports 757 36,069 





6,062 736,524 








Thus we see that the regular coaster at the Port had an average net register 
tonnage of 120 tons. 

To a cargo port such as Bristol prosperity depends upon the flow of goods 
both by way of imports and of exports. Here are the imports from overseas. for 
the Port years of 1900 and Ig1r4. 


1900 IQI4 

tons tons 
City 886,000 877,000 
Avonmouth 466,000 808,000 
Portishead 43,000 154,000 








Total 1,395,000 1,839,000 


At the City Docks the total tonnage both of overseas shipping and cargo was 
much the same in 1914 as in 1900. In 1914 the average size ship of 890 tons 
n.r.t. brought in an average cargo of about 1,325 tons at the City Docks. At 
the Avonmouth Docks the average ship of 3,300 tons brought in an average 
cargo of about 3,100 tons, and at Portishead the average ship of 2,100 tons 
brought in on average 2,800 tons of cargo from overseas. The net register 
tonnage of a ship is a complicated statutory formula for measuring the nominal 
cargo space of a ship and is the basis for charging port dues on the ship. The 
cargo actually carried on a voyage may be either more or less than the net 
register tonnage for various reasons. 


Coastwise imports at the Port in the years 1900 and 1914 were:— 


1900 1QI4 

tons tons 
City 654,000 (Est.) 814,000 
Avonmouth 100,000 313,000 
Portishead 4,000 (Est.) 4,000 








Total 758,000 1,131,000 
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CHANNEL ‘|'RIP 


SUMMER SEASONS from 1900 to 1914 were times of prosperity for the White Funnel fleet of P. 
& A. Campbell. The char-a-banc did not yet deflect much patronage from these paddle steamers. 
The pleasure fleet was based on Bristol and made day trips from Hotwells Landing Stages to 
the seaside resorts of Clevedon, Weston-super-Mare, Minehead and Ilfracombe along the 
Bristol Channel coast with calls at Cardiff. ‘The paddle steamers were as smart, trim and efficient 
as any in the country. 


The scene is Hotwells up river from the Landing Stages and near the entrance locks where the 
manoeuvrable steamers could turn to head down river. The Westward Ho has a capacity comple- 
ment aboard. The Westward Ho built at Ayr in 1894. was 225 feet long, 26.1 feet wide and 438 
tons n.r.t. In rgo1 Lloyds listed 58 British and 33 foreign steamships with the highest speed at 
sea of over 20 knots. The Westward Ho and her sister ships Britannia and Cambria were among 
them. 


Upon the heights of Clifton stand the mansions of Windsor Terrace. There William Watts, 
the Redcliff plumber, is said to have lost the fortune he made by selling his 1782 patent for 
making shot by letting droplets of molten lead fall from a height into water. His money went 
in building up the precipitous foundations so that no funds were left for the great houses. Is this 
the full story? ‘There was a building boom in Clifton around 1790 and when war with France 
came in 1793 so did a financial crisis and bankruptcies were rife among the speculative builders. 
Clifton was full of unfinished ruins until after Waterloo. Might Watts have raised credits for 
his noble scheme but for the war? 
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The number of coastwise arrivals at the Port in 1900 is not known, but Ross- 
Johnson made such information known for 1914. Accordingly we know that the 
coasters averaged about 100 tons net register tonnage at the City Docks and 
brought in on average about 130 tons of cargo in 1914; at Avonmouth the 
average for coasters was 204 tons n.r.t. with 150 tons of inward cargo and at 
Portishead the coaster average was only 65 tons n.r.t. with an inward cargo of 
about 30 tons. 

Exports overseas from the Port have been significantly smaller in tonnage 
this century than the imports. 








1900 1914 
tons tons 
City 68,000 (Est.) 109,000 
Avonmouth 54,000 208,000 
Portishead Nil = (Est.) Nil 
Total 112,000 317,000 








This growth in overseas exports from the Port in the first 14 years of the century 
is noteworthy. Some details of the foreign exports are available for 1913 
(303,613 tons) a comparable year to 1914 (317,000 tons). 





City Docks Avonmouth Total 

tons tons tons 
Iron 3,416 IOI,Q5I 105,367 
Tinplates 29,373 49,069 78,442 
General Goods 71,402 48, 4.02 119,804. 
Total 104,191 199,422 303,613 











Much of the iron and tinplates came from the constructional iron and gal- 
vanising works of John Lysaght near the Feeder Canal and as mentioned in the 
account of the 1910 strike railway material and ironwork from the Midlands 
was being sent to South America in the ships of Houlder Brothers. A good deal 
of Lysaght’s material went from Avonmouth to Australia and New Zealand by 
the Federal and Shire Lines and the Australind Line for which ships Bethell, 
Gwyn & Company with their office at 11, Baldwin Street then as now, were the 
agents. The duration of their stay in one place is of note in a city centre ravaged 
by air-raids and since much altered by developers. The three ships Shropshure, 
Wiltshire and Argyllshire with a length of 526 feet, a beam of 61 feet and a draft 
of nearly 30 feet were with the two passenger liners of the Royal Line examples 
of regular traders which could not have come into the Port but for the building 
of the Royal Edward Dock. 
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No comparable analysis to that just given for 1913 has been found for the 
overseas exports of 112,000 tons in 1900, but table 6 on pages 291 and 292 
gives much detail of the overseas export of 202,517 tons in 1904 and is here 
summarised as follows. 





City Docks Avonmouth Total 
tons tons tons 
Iron 10,420 39,586 50,006 
Tinplates 21,794 31,936 53,730 
General Goods 49,196 49,585 98,781 
Total 81,410 I2I1,IO7 202,517 











This shows that the overseas exports of the Port for the year ended the goth 
April 1913 were half as large again as for the Port year 1904, and for each of 
the years 1913 and 1914 the tonnage of goods sent abroad was nearly three 
times that sent from the Port in 1900. 

The coastwise exports follow the same pattern of increase in 1914 over the 
1900 figures. It may be remembered that it was not found possible to divide 
the 1900 export figure of 375,000 tons coastwise between the three docks. The 
very similar figure for 1904 of 378,000 tons can however be split up and is now 
used for comparison with the 1914 figures. 





1904 IQI4 

tons tons 
City Docks 290,000 306,000 
Avonmouth Docks 78,000 143,000 
Portishead Dock 10,000 15,000 
Total 378,000 464,000 


Shipowners like farmers rarely own up to the crime of prosperity. One 
hesitates therefore to say of the coastal shipowners that the years from 1900 to 
1914 were their golden years. In truth their profits were probably moderately 
comfortable by the standard of the times when there were far more small busi- 
nesses earning a comfortable profit or livelihood than there are today. Of these 
small coasting lines using the Port of Bristol for general business, that is, bringing 
a mixed general cargo in and loading another out, of these small, unamalga- 
mated businesses it can be said that trade as a whole was never again to be so 
good as in the years leading up to 1914. 

As a record for those interested, Tables 9 and 10 on pages 296 to 299 give 
the more or less regular steamship lines from the Port of Bristol to foreign and 
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coastwise ports. These lists are taken from the Official Handbook issued by the 
Port on the rst July 1913. 

The basis of the trade of the Port in 1900 and 1914 was as now the imports 
from overseas. The following were the principal commodity changes between 
the imports of 1,395,000 tons in 1900 and those of 1,839,000 tons in 1914. 

Grain: There was an increase from 3,272,000 quarters to 4,139,000 quarters. 
The increase was mostly in Wheat which rose from 880,000 to 1,905,000 quarters. 
Barley and Oats were each up by over 250,000 quarters, but Maize was down 
by about half from the 1900 figure of over a million quarters. 

Flour and Meal showed a decline from 66,000 tons to 37,000 tons. It would 
appear that the Port mills were ousting the country miller and keeping down their 
foreign competitors. 

Mineral Oil increased from 55,000 tons to 154,000 tons. It was the advent of 
the motor age. 

Oilcake and Oil Seeds rose from 65,000 tons to 88,000 tons mostly as a result 
of the new mills of John Robinson at Avonmouth. 

Sugar: The imports changed from 16,000 tons Raw and 62,000 tons Refined 
to 600 Raw and 89,000 Refined. None came from the West Indies. All came 
into the City Docks from the Continent. 

Timber: 44,000 standards (34 tons) of Deals, Battens and Boards and 29,000 
tons of other Timber and Wood Goods in rgo0o altered in 1914 to 41,000 stan- 
dards and 37,000 tons respectively. The trade was largely stationary over these 
years subject to the usual seasonal fluctuations. In 1914 the City Docks took 
124,000 tons, Avonmouth 17,000 tons and Portishead 32,000 tons. It was the 
heyday of the Baltic trade and Russia provided the largest share. 

Provisions: Into the Port for the larders of the citizens and of the region came 
Bacon, Hams, Beef, Mutton, Pork, Butter, Cheese, Lard and Canned Meats. 
Nearly 49,000 tons came from overseas in the Port year 1900 and 45,000 tons in 
1914, but this slight decline in total masks one or two interesting changes. 

Canada, the principal source of Port supply, was year by year sending smaller 
quantities of provisions because the Dominion had to retain more for its growing 
population. 16,000 tons of bacon and ham in 1900 had declined to 6,000 tons 
in 1914. Great Britain appeared to be getting more provisions from the countries 
of North Europe and these imports tended to follow the direct trade route to 
the East Coast ports of the Kingdom. This quite small example shows how a 
port can have or provide the facilities for a particular trade and then lose all or 
part of that trade for faraway reasons beyond calculation or control. The loss 
we are now looking at is a small loss, though serious enough. The sheds and 
warehouses which were left a little emptier than before were general facilities 
which could take other traffic if 1t could be found. A really serious situation 
arises when a staple traffic, one of the larger items in a port traffic and one for 
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which expensive special equipment has been provided, slides away from a port 
just as uncontrollably as the Canadian provisions. The disaster that springs to 
mind is the collapse of the coal exports from the ports of South Wales in the 1920's. 

Enos Lee used to say in time of such minor losses as the Canadian bacon 
‘When one door closes, another opens’’. If we look more closely into the Port 
larder of 1914, we find a stock of goods not there in 1900. Frozen meat— 
8,699 tons. As Ross-Johnsonwrote to the Docks Committee on the 4th January 1914 

“It 1s gratifying, however, to observe that England is drawing increasing 
supplies of provisions from Australia and New Zealand, and having regard 
to anticipated developments in our trade with those countries it may be 
assumed that we shall not continue to suffer by the declining import from the 

United States and Canada and that eventually we shall more than recover 

the trade which by natural circumstances has been diverted to other channels.” 

At the time these words were written Bristol Trade Ambassadors, the public- 
spirited H. L. Riseley and the Commerical Superintendent of the Port, E. 
Manning Lewis, had left four days earlier for their tour of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States of America after a God-speed dinner 
at the Mansion House on the eve of Christmas Eve. Parliamentary lawyers were 
taking through the Westminster procedures the Bristol Corporation Bill which 
included the power to build the Royal Edward Cold Store to hold 300,000 
carcases of mutton. The Royal Edward Lock had been opened five years since. 

Bananas: The trade began with nearly 60,000 stems in 1901 and grew to 
2,941,000 stems in 1914. This was the highest annual import by Elders & Fyffes 
up to that time. 

Oranges and Lemons: There was an increase from 129,000 boxes to 259,000 
boxes. These were the great days of the Spanish trade when the orange from 
Spain had a delicious flavour which for some reason is unknown in orange 
imports today. Memories of Murcia! | 

Animals: 15,915 cattle and 8,448 sheep came from overseas in 1900 but none 
came from abroad in 1914. Instead, 48,130 cattle, 14,784 sheep and 3,754 pigs 
came into the City Docks from Ireland whence also came to Avonmouth 10,130 
cattle, 988 sheep and 156 pigs. Droves from the Cattle Lairs at Cumberland 
Basin were a frequent sight along Cumberland Road. Cyclists had to dismount 
before the oncoming of the smelly herds. 

Tobacco: Of the barrels of Sweet Virginian no more than 1,114 tons came 
from overseas in 1900 and only 3,544 tons by 1914, the highest import to that 
date being 5,684 tons in 1912. At this time imports were limited by the bonded 
accommodation of the Port which consisted of the two purpose-built Corporation 
warehouses, those monstrous cubes near Cumberland Basin, each with a capacity 
of 10,000 casks, and various City warehouses which had turned over more or 
less from other trades. 
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A report to the Committee on the 15th May 1913 tells us more than this 
about the tobacco trade of the Port. In the five years to April 1906 some 
8,060 tons came in direct from overseas and another 6,396 tons by coasters from 
Liverpool. The two tobacco warehouses built by the Committee at Cumberland 
Basin then became available. The result was that by the end of the next five 
years in April 1911 a matter of 12,902 tons of tobacco came into the Port direct 
from overseas and 42,920 tons by coasters from Liverpool. In 1911, the last of 
these years, we are told that 11,972 tons came in, 3,948 direct and 8,024 by 
coaster. The Committee’s two warehouses took 7,190 tons so that 4,782 tons of 
tobacco went into the other bonded warehouses in the City. 

Now, the Imperial Tobacco Company much preferred their tobacco to come 
direct to Bristol since it was not only cheaper to avoid transhipment by coaster 
but for practical reasons much more convenient. ‘The question at once arises as 
to why Charles Hill’s City Line of steamers which then ran direct from America 
to the “Y” Shed at Canons Marsh did not bring along from America the ton- 
nages the coasters brought down from Liverpool. As usual in Port affairs there 
is more than one answer to one question. But first how much tobacco did the 
City Line bring? 


Calendar Number Tobacco Average 

Year of ships per ship 
tons tons 

1906 24 437 18 
1907 43 1,169 27 
1908 4.4, 3,187 72 
1909 29 2,690 93 
IQIO 29 2,933 101 


It was then the policy of the Imperial never to have a large quantity of 
tobacco in any one ship and from the figures of Hill’s traffic it looks as if 100 tons 
or perhaps a little more was their idea of a limit. Thus there was not an undue 
tonnage inducement particularly in the earlier years for Hill’s ships to go down 
south to the tobacco port from their regular port of call, New York. We shall 
see in a later paragraph'that in 1912 a total of about 70,000 tons of cargo went 
through “‘Y” Shed, Canons Marsh, which was almost wholly used by the City 
Line. The restriction in the size of tobacco consignment was not however the 
sole answer to a larger direct import into Bristol. The fact was that the two new 
tobacco warehouses, each with a capacity of 10,000 casks, and the remaining 
bonded warehouses in Bristol were still not large enough to hold all the tobacco 
the Imperial wished to bring through the Port and there was an occasion quoted 
when Bristol bonded warehouses were short of the required storage to the 
extent of 8,000 to 10,000 casks. The Docks tobacco warehouses had been used 
on average up to 80 per cent. of nominal capacity and that is a high rate of 
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AVONMOUTH DcCK 


ALTHOUGH THIS PHOTOGRAPH was taken in the early 1920’s it gives a fine view of the Avon- 
mouth Dock of 1877 much as it was in 1914. On the left is the River Avon flowing to where it 
joins the River Severn flowing from the right to enter the Bristol Channel. ‘The low-lying flat 
of Nelson Point is on the west side of the Avon estuary and the entrance piers of the Royal 


Edward Dock upon the east. 


In the foreground is the Broad Pill creek with oil installations and jetties on either side. A 
West Indian liner of Elders & Fyffes is being towed to her berth at Shed “‘N’’. The distant 
chimney on the river bank marks the 1904 mills of John Robinson. The roof of the Avonmouth 
Old Granary is seen immediately to the east and east again the Authority’s three quayside transit 
sheds. ‘The berths in front of the sheds on the east side of the Old Dock are also fully occupied 


mostly with small craft. Landward, the railway sidings crowd in too closely. 


The Junction Cut links the old with the new dock. 
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usage after allowing space for inward and outward movement, for interior 
maintenance and so forth. The overplus of 8,000 to 10,000 casks was to some 
extent an example of that bane of Port working, peak demand, but it was never- 
theless sufficient to lead the Docks Committee after proper consideration of the 
likely return on capital to seek power in the 1914 Bill to build another bonded 
Tobacco Warehouse for 10,000 casks this time across the river from Cumberland 
Basin on the more southerly Clift House site where no rail accommodation was 
available. This would cause no great inconvenience. Motor lorries were coming 
more and more into use and were to become an increasing and competitive 
factor in distribution from the quays, sheds and warehouses of the Port. Army 
lorries were about to give to industry a massive demonstration of what could 
be done in most adverse circumstances. 

It may be thought a lot has been written about a tobacco traffic of small 
tonnage. Superficially that is true. It is also true that the vast tonnages of the 
great international ports contemptuously dwarf the tonnages of the Port of 
Bristol, but this does not happen to be the history of one of the massive inter- 
national ports and none the less interesting for that maybe—to those interested 
in Bristol and her Port. Furthermore the problems of a mammoth port are much 
the same as the problems of a small port only “writ large’. In any event by 
1914 the cigarette era was arriving and the import economics at the home port 
of the raw material for the largest tobacco factories in the Kingdom with the 
largest number of manufacturing employees in the City was by no means a 
matter of little importance. It was bringing a new and well-paid prosperity into 
thousands of Bristol’s homes. 

When the timber wharf scheme alongside the Floating Harbour was under 
consideration by the Committee in March 1913 a schedule was put forward 
giving information as to every shed at the City Docks and the trade for which it 
was used. A shortened version of this statement is now set out. The statement 
does not give the year to which the tonnages relate but it was probably the 
year 1912. 


Tonnage of Use to which 


Name of Area Firm occupying Goods Sheds are 

Shed sq. yds. through berth generally put 
Canons Marsh: 
Shed Y (two 554.93 — 70,073 Almost solely 
storeys) by City Line. 
Shed Z (two 3,642 — 37,276 Sugar, dry 
storeys) fruit, etc. 
Shed T 2,230 —~ 48,954. Sugar, dry 


fruit, general. 


Name of Area 
Shed sq. yds. 

Deans Marsh: 
Shed V 1,507 
Shed U 1,522 
Shed W 4,080 
Shed E (two 2,000 
(storeys) 
Broad Quay: 
Sheds A & B S11 


Narrow Quay: 


Shed $ 501 
Bathurst Wharf: 

Sheds G, H, J 2,684 
& K 


Princes Wharf: 


Sheds L, M 1,353 
and N 

Welsh Back: 

Peace’s or 119 
Cardiff Shed 


Burton’s Shed 454 
Shed X 456 


Shed CG and D 898 
Glasgow Shed ~— 2,194, 


Firm occupying 


Palgrave Murphy 
& Co. 


John Bacon & Co. 


Bristol Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Peace’s Ltd. 


Burton & Son 


D. L. Howe & Co. 


Whitwill & Son 
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Tonnage of 


Goods 


through berth 


13,161 


745328 


35,416 


445347 


375377 


96,185 


40,038 


17,413 


42,810 
58,148 


Use to which 
Sheds are 
generally put 


Wines and 
spirits, general. 


Continental 
Traffic, sugar, 
general. 
Sugar and 
general. 


Liverpool and 
Coasting Traffic. 


Cork and Water- 
ford, Irish Trade. 


Channel Islands, 
London, Welsh, 


etc. 


Continental, 
general and 
cotton-seed. 


Continental, 
cotton seed, 
grain, etc. 


Bridgwater 
(coasting). 


Cardiff and 
Newport trade. 


Liverpool and 
Hayle Line. 


East Coast. 


Glasgow and 
Belfast. 


Name of 
Shed 


The Grove: 
Hide Shed 


Grove Shed 
(two storeys) 
F & E Sheds 
(London) 
Bathurst 
Basin Shed 


Area 
sq. yds. 


412 


4,187 


G12 


14.0 


Cumberland Basin: 


Cork Shed 


Waterford Shed 


712 


581 


Ross-Johnson wrote 

“It is essential to bear in mind that the pressing want at the City docks 1s 
more room to berth ships and that no measures to improve the sheds without 
providing more berths can be anything but a very poor palliation of our 


trouble.’’ 





Dennis Ross-]OHNSON 
GENERAL MANAGER 
IgII-1928 


Firm occupying 


Severn & Canal Co. 


Jones & Co. 


F. H. Powell & Co. 


Little Western 
io. GOs 


Bristol Steam 
Navigation Co. 


Whitwill’s Transport 


Co. 


Further, 


Tonnage of 


Goods 


through berth 


—— 


80,193 


62,997 


13,883 


Use to which 
Sheds are 
generally put 


Canal traffic 
to Midlands. 
Lydney trade. 


Liverpool and 
Manchester. 


London and 
South Coast. 


Cork, Irish 
trade. 


Carbide of 


Calcium. 


“Any expenditure on accommodation inside 
Prince Street Bridge would to a very large extent be 
money wasted because as ships get larger the shallow 
depth and narrow waterway through the bridge 
render this portion of the harbour increasingly use- 
less to modern shipping’. 


The range and variety of projects and problems 
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considered by the Docks Committee in the years 1913 
and 1914 was greater than at any previous time in 
the history of the Port Authority. Much of this arose 
from the flow of new trade coming to the Royal 
Edward Dock, but more general problems such as 
decasualisation and labour relationships were also 
receiving consideration. In all these matters this ener- 
getic Committee was constantly aided by the able 


reports of their General Manager. The Committee were given accurate and 
detailed facts and figures in a way and to an extent rarely given before. Reasoned 
arguments were set out in the reports whose aim was to make recommendations 
or at least present the Committee with clear alternatives. Agendas for Committee 
meetings were now printed in a codified form so that a member could quickly 
apprehend what business was to be transacted. Most items of importance were 
supported by a report giving the information necessary for consideration. Un- 
fortunately as we have seen their efforts in the matter of new granaries, a new 
cold store and a new timber quay were delayed by the procedure of obtaining 
powers from Parliament. Then upon these and upon many other projects of 
lesser cost or kind there suddenly fell the frost of war and the energies of these 
two remarkable years were perforce suspended and then diverted into service of 
the utmost value to the national cause. 
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XIV 


19014: 
War 


Tue golden Edwardian afternoon did not end with the death of Edward the 
Seventh on the 6th May rg1o but as often with summer afternoons continued to 
shine gaily on into evening time. The Edwardian era may be said to end on 
Tuesday, the 4th August 1914. Then began the first of two senseless European 
wars, wars which were to affect in one way or another nearly the whole world of 
men and shadow the ensuing years of the century up to this present time. If 
matters are now viewed totally and without bias or blame, it can be seen that 
two virile nations Germany and Britain were to bleed one another white to the 
end that the emblems of empire and the elements of power were to pass pre- 
maturely to America and Russia. The sage deep in his cave today, since towers 
are now of no avail, may recall the words of the elder Pitt in the House of Lords 
in 1770 ‘““Unlimited power is apt to corrupt the minds of those who possess it’’ 
or more bitterly reflect that those whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. It is with gaze averted from the state of mankind then and now that we 
return to the little radius of land, mud and water that made up the Port of 
Bristol in August 1914. 

The first state of mind of the ordinary Bristolian was one of astonishment, with 
patriotism as his guiding star. ‘Then came the reviving cordial of complete trust 
in the British Navy. Fortunately it was not until 1916, until Jutland, that some 
Bristolians guessed we had no Nelson. Meanwhile most Bristolians firmly be- 
lieved the Germans to be lacking in naval genius. Those who look for reflections 
of the European drama in the City Council minutes of August 1914 will be sur- 
prised. There were no Council minutes that month for as was their wont in holiday 
Augusts the Council did not meet. Indeed, the only reference inthe Council minutes 
of the 8th September to the outbreak of war is found in the Finance Committee’s 
reference to the Rate-in-Aid to the Docks Committee. It was reported that by 
reason of “the war on the Continent” the City dues would probably be reduced 
for the year. This statement took into account the likely decline in traffic with 
Germany, the Baltic and the Low Countries. The report went on to say that 
there would probably be an increase of traffic at Avonmouth and Portishead 
and an increased Dock revenue of considerable amount. ‘The Dock Rate-in-Aid 
for the year ending the 30th April 1915 was therefore reduced from £112,000 to 
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£106,000. This would have been mildly gratifying two months before and no 
doubt it still was. The Council meeting of the 13th October began to get to 
grips with things. Proposals from the Estates and General Purposes Committee 
were approved in works for the relief of distress caused to men thrown out of 
employment in consequence of the war. At a likely cost of £1,200 it was proposed 
to make up the road around the lake and pleasure ground at Portishead, not 
within the Dock of course. The Sanitary Committee chose more realistic schemes 
for the unemployed, the widening of Avonmouth Road (an approach towards 
Avonmouth Docks) and also the widening of Filton Road between Horfield 
Barracks and the City boundary. 

But if in the August and September of 1914 the affairs of the City Council 
appear to show a deceptive calm it was vastly otherwise at the Avonmouth 
Docks. The Docks Committee took no holiday. On Monday the roth of August 
Ross-Johnson reported that the Military Authority had assumed control of the 
Docks which were closed to the public and to which admission was only to be 
permitted by the showing of an authorised pass. This did not of course apply to 
the open City Docks where quay and highway were in many places side by side. 
Charge of watch and ward was taken over by the Chief Constable of Bristol 
and the Military. In his report of the roth August to the Docks Committee, 
Ross-Johnson wrote “The protection of our lockgates and works generally from 
spies and insidious attacks by individuals has been a source of anxiety.”’ As early 
as the 4th August a meeting of Bristol Channel dock owners was held at Cardiff 
and the question of torpedo netting was discussed. The Admiralty agreed to 
furnish, on payment, torpedo netting to docks considered liable to attack. 

‘‘T have not, however, though it worth while to ask for any (the cost would be 
about £2,000) for the reason that torpedo nets are useless without guns behind 
them as in the absence of means of defence a hostile ship would only have to 
come up and remove the netting before firing the torpedo. Our defence against 
armed force must be left to the Navy who it is understood have cruisers at the 
mouth of the Bristol Channel. The risk of damage from mines dropped from a 
trading ship or barge is a more immediate danger.”’ 

To meet the peril of deposited mines the Haven Master was instructed to 
patrol the limits of the Port and to examine every inward bound vessel. Light- 
houses and leading lights around the coast had been extinguished and at night- 
fall on August Bank holiday Monday there could be seen from Clevedon, some 
eight miles from Avonmouth down the Somerset coast, a lost ship of unknown 
nationality manoeuvring in the Bristol Channel and endeavouring by inter- 
mittent bursts of searchlight to pick up some leading mark. Prize ships of enemy 
origin were being rounded up by the Navy and brought into the Bristol Channel 
ports. 

As early as Saturday the 1st August a telegram had been received from the 
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military to say that stores were now to be accumulated at the Royal Edward 
Dock and certain sheds and areas of land were to be reserved in preparation for 
mobilisation in accordance with the scheme which had been discussed confiden- 
tially during the previous two years with the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Stores and equipment began to arrive the same evening and thereafter rapidly 
accumulated by road and rail. On Tuesday the 4th of August, Sheds “Q”, 
“RR” “S? and “T” at the Royal Edward Dock and Sheds 1, 2 and “‘N”’ in the 
Avonmouth Dock were taken over by the Admiralty and the War Office as well 
as large areas of land on the Docks Estate. Nevertheless it was an essential part 
of the national scheme so far as the Port of Bristol was concerned that there 
should be minimum interference with the food supply of the country and with 
about half of the berths and transit sheds at Avonmouth given over to military 
purposes, work at the remaining commercial berths proceeded night and day 
under great pressure. Even some of these remaining sheds were being temporarily 
used to accommodate soldiers. The General Manager’s report continued, 

‘As many ships as the Dock will hold have been diverted to Portishead. At 
the City Docks work has been brisk up to the present and there has been difficulty 
in getting sheds cleared owing to the requisitioning by the Military authorities 
of so many transport animals. With the stoppage of the Continental trade a 
slump in the City Docks is soon anticipated.” 

‘At the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks extreme pressure must be expected 
during the continuance of the War. In the course of the confidential discussions 
above referred to with members of the Committee of Imperial Defence it was 
strongly impressed upon me that in the event which has now occurred, viz. a 
state of war involving the closing of the East Coast ports, it would fall to Avon- 
mouth to feed a large portion of the United Kingdom and I have already been 
advised of the expected arrival of four ships diverted from Continental ports 
(one 1s now in dock) and of two from London. Many more are to follow and so 
far as it is possible to forecast events, an extremely heavy import of grain is to 
be expected in the immediate future. The serious and urgent consideration of 
the Committee is invited as to ways and means to deal with this trade.” 

The emergency proposals put forward by Ross-Johnson were to provide by 
means of wooden floors, bulkheads and tarpaulins 100,000 tons of open storage 
in units as requisite of 10,000 tons. Additional building schemes by the Govern- 
ment came later. The purchase of additional barges and hulks was also to be 
sought as well as additional trucks for the Dock railway system. The dock cold 
stores had to be used to supply the very large demand for meat by the Army. 
The stocks of meat in the cold stores at the Avonmouth Docks were to be pur- 
chased by the Army and such further supplies arriving at the Docks were either 
to be purchased by the Army or if not so required sent direct from ship to 
Bristol and inland cold stores for trade distribution. The lack of the projected 
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new Cold Store at the Royal Edward Dock was a calamity and the failure of the 
City Council in 1908 to accept Councillor Dyer’s proposal to build a low-level 
road from the City Docks through the Avon gorge to Avonmouth now resulted 
in convoys of Army lorries grinding up to and over the Clifton downs and thence 
by the winding and hilly route to and through Shirehampton to the eventual flat 
lands of Avonmouth. The Royal Edward Graving Dock was being prepared 
for the repair of battleships. 

All these activities, preparations and re-arrangements threw extremely heavy 
work upon the Docks staff and Ross-Johnson recalled all those on annual leave 
at this peak holiday time of the year. The Docks Committee were informed that 
the emergence of Avonmouth as one of the leading ports in the war effort 
meant that the question of labour supply would have to receive early attention. 

‘There is already a scarcity of labour and it is certain that the demand for 
corn porters especially will largely exceed the local supply. Hull is closed and 
there is large surplus labour there, and the Hull methods of working approxi- 
mate most nearly to our own. It will probably be worth while to consider some 
schemes for temporarily obtaining some labour from Hull.” 

The Docks Committee met again on Monday the 17th August by which time 
the shipment of transport and stores had been continuing day and night. 
Thirty-four transports had entered the Dock, been loaded and despatched. 
Seven transports were in course of loading in this movement to send to the aid 
of France and Belgium the British Expeditionary Force, the famous ““Contempt- 
ibles”, probably the finest professional army in the world in all but size. Had it 
not been for the valour, the skill and the heavy sacrifices of this army the disaster 
of 1940 might have taken place twenty-six years earlier. At Avonmouth by the 
17th of August diverted ships were beginning to arrive in addition to the trans- 
ports and the normal traders. All warehouses at Avonmouth and Portishead 
were practically full and stacking out cargo in the open had begun. Two officers 
and ninety-seven men of the Welsh Regiment had arrived on the 11th August 
to protect the City Docks and this force which was billeted in Underfall Yard and 
the Bathurst Shed posted sentries at all locks and swing bridges as well as at the 
two electric power stations then municipally owned by the Bristol Corporation 
alongside the Floating Harbour at Temple Back and the Feeder Canal. 

By the 24th August the pace of the first movement to France of men and 
military equipment was diminishing. Eight transports had been loaded and had 
sailed in the previous week and only two transports were then in dock. This 
relief was welcome to enable some clearance of commercial cargoes to be made 
but on the other hand captured merchant ships were bringing a new problem. A 
number of Government departments were debating as to how these captured 
cargoes could and should be distributed. The foreseeable result was that no 
decision was reached, no delivery orders were issued and whole cargoes were 
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accumulating in transit sheds, warehouses and under open storage at Avon- 
mouth Docks. Transit sheds are those which stand on a quay for the immediate 
reception and prompt despatch of goods unloaded from the ship moored at the 
berth in front of the quay. The goods within the shed are normally those which 
have to be sorted into lots in shed or those for which at the actual time of un- 
loading no orders have been received for inland dispatch. As soon as a transit 
shed is full, the berth in front of the shed is practically useless except for mooring 
an idle ship or except for unloading direct to railway trucks or to lorries, a slow 
and unsatisfactory process for the shipowner who requires his ship’s cargo to be 
received one way or another as fast as his ship can be unloaded. It is true that 
where a transit shed is unavailable, overside delivery could take place to barge 
or coaster alongside ship but such discharge is not the usual practice at the Port 
of Bristol and is obviously slow and expensive if the cargo has then to be put back 
ashore at the same dock for inland or shore orders. 

Thus the harassed Port Authority which had already given over half its transit 
sheds at Avonmouth for outward military cargo now found its remaining sheds 
filling up with captured cargo awaiting orders from some unspecified Govern- 
ment department. The management also had the exasperating sight of sheds 
being held by the military for the billeting of troops and the warehousing of 
stores not for early movement. The military authorities had yet to learn that a 
very effective way of immobilising a general dock such as the Royal Edward or 
the Avonmouth Dock was to use its transit sheds as warehouses or military 
hostels. Ross-Johnson went to London on Friday the 21st and made his point 
with the Committee of Imperial Defence. A senior officer came down the next 
day to a conference with military and naval officers and it was agreed that 
immediate arrangements should be made to encamp all troops outside the dock 
fence except the territorials who were guarding the docks and were now to be 
billeted at the Continental Hotel at which up to that time continental emigrants 
had been briefly billeted before embarking on the Royal Edward or Royal George 
in the course of their transit from Europe to Canada. It was also agreed on that 
Saturday morning that all transit sheds should be handed back to the Port 
Authority except Shed “N”’ where Elders and Fyffes had carried on their banana 
traffic since the early days of the century. The captured cargoes were also to be 
moved inland while legal niceties as to ownership were unravelled. Some sort of 
traffic normality and efficiency for both military and commercial traffic was thus 
brought within sight now that the over-riding imperatives of the first movement 
to France had been achieved. 

And while the Fates were thundering around Europe two of the Docks 
engineers were journeying to Germany on Docks business. On the 7th April 1913 
the Docks Committee had accepted the tender of £38,700 from F. Schichau of 
Elbing for a new Suction Hopper Dredger. By August 1913 the London Branch 
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of the Deutsche Bank had given a guarantee for the performance of the contract 
by Mr. Schichau and for repayment to the Docks Committee of any sums paid 
to him if he failed to deliver the vessel in accordance with contract. On the 28rd 
March 1914 the Assistant Docks Engineer, Mr. T. A. Peace, told the Docks 
Committee that the dredger, to be called Severn, was expected to be delivered 
within the contract time which expired on the 9th July 1914. Mr. W. W. Squire, 
the Chief Engineer at this time, was absent on sick leave through illness of which 
he died in January 1915. The four engineers on his staff were Mr. Peace, Chief 
Assistant Engineer, Mr. W. H. B. Savile, Second Assistant, Mr. H. C. Parkinson, 
Mechanical Assistant and Mr. W. P. Wordsworth, Dredging Superintendent. 
The launch attended by Mr. Parkinson took place early in May. Throughout the 
contract Mr. S. J. Thomas of the Docks Engineer’s staff had resided at Elbing to 
inspect the work on the dredger in the contractor’s yard. Mrs. ‘Thomas had gone 
to Germany with him. Mr. Peace and Mr. Parkinson were authorised to attend 
the speed and dredging trials in late July prior to the anticipated arrival of the 
dredger Severn at Avonmouth on the 1st August 1914. These trials were however 
slightly delayed and it was not until Friday the gist July that Mr. Peace and 
Mr. Parkinson set out from Bristol for Germany. With Mr. Squire on sick leave 
this left only two of the five Port engineers on duty, W. H. B. Savile, Second 
Assistant, and Mr. Wordsworth the Dredging Superintendent. 

All was set for Mr. Peace and Mr. Parkinson to join their inspector at Elbing 
and spend the rest of the war with him in internment in Germany while Savile 
and Wordsworth would be left as the only two engineers with the local dock 
knowledge and experience so vital to meet the excessive demands that war 
traffic was to put upon the Avonmouth Docks. Peace and Parkinson found how- 
ever that they could get no farther than the railway station at Flushing. Dutch 
trains were not going beyond the frontier and German trains were all being used 
for mobilisation. The Dutch were also mobilising. The two Engineers took the 
next boat back to England but had the trials taken place a day or two before, 
the two men would have been deep in Germany and things would have been 
much otherwise for them. 

Mr. Schichau honourably did what he could to get Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas to 
the British representatives in Berlin and in November the Docks Committee who 
helped Mr. ‘Thomas so far as practicable, received £16,080 from the Deutsche 
Bank being payments made to Mr. Schichau in the course of the contract plus a 
penalty of £600 for non-delivery. Mrs. Thomas was repatriated but Mr. Thomas 
spent the war years in a camp for internees at Ruhleben (near Spandau) which 
place-name may be interpreted as ‘Quiet Life’. The affair of the undelivered 
dredger drastically altered the course of the lives of two men not directly con- 
cerned. At Ruhleben there soon arrived C. B. Short from the Hain Line steamer 
T reglissen which had been berthed at Bremen on the outbreak of war. He became 
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acquainted with Mr. Thomas and as a result after the end of the war decided to 
go to sea ashore with the Docks Committee’s dredging flotilla of which in later 
years he became Superintendent. The safe return of Mr. Peace and Mr. Parkin- 
son enabled W. H. B. Savile, the Second Assistant Engineer, to take a com- 
mission in the Bristol Battalion of the Gloucestershire Regiment in September 
1914. It was as a Captain in the Royal Field Artillery that he was killed in 
France in August 1916. 

Following the death of Mr. W. W. Squire in January 1915 Mr. T. A. Peace 
was appointed Docks Engineer in February 1915, an appointment which for the 
reason stated was nearly a non-event. What happened to the dredger Mr. 
Schichau built is not known. 

It has been recorded that in 1913 the Petrol Users and Traders Supply Associ- 
ation leased from the Committee an awkward little site of three-quarters of an 
acre alongside the sloping banks of the new Oil Basin for the import of Rumanian 
oil. The entry of Turkey into the war as an enemy blocked the flow of that oil, 
of Russian grain and of much else through the Dardanelles. The Petrol Users 
business at Avonmouth ceased “for the duration’. The War Office promptly 
requisitioned the company’s site at the Oil Basin for a tractor depot. By the end 
of the war the Ministry of Munitions were in occupation. ‘The Company sur- 
rendered the site to the Docks Committee on the 31st December 1920 and the 
Ministry agreed to clear the site within six months in order that the British 
Mexican Oil Company might include the small area in a larger site. So ended 
the small 1913 lease which had it run its full course could have been an island of 
embarrassment until 1943 in view of the larger developments to take place in 
that vicinity. 

Another Dock tenancy went astray in the 1914 scramble to train the new 
armies in the ways of war. Early in 1913, the Committee agreed to let 64 acres 
of their land at Ashton Fields at £150 a year for two years from Midsummer 1913 
to Bristol International Exhibition Ltd. The Great Western Railway had already 
let 10 acres of their adjoining land to the Company at the same rental. The 
sixteen acres lay to the west of Ashton Avenue immediately after the crossing of 
Ashton Swing Bridge. The site came down to the footpath on the Somerset bank 
of the Avon below the Bridge, extended quite a distance inland and was bounded 
on the far side by the Portishead railway line. ‘The purpose was to erect one of 
the most imposing exhibitions in Bristol for many years other than the Royal 
Agricultural Show of July, 1913. The many pavilions erected were painted in 
white and thus the extensive exhibition array became known locally as the 
“White City’’. The elaborate pavilions included a large replica of Bristol Castle 
which Fairfax had reduced to impotence at the end of the Civil War. The 
Committee were invited both in 1913 and 1914 to rent exhibition space in the 
Castle but having secured their site rent by bankers’ guarantee or payment in 
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THe Docks OFFICE, QUEEN SQUARE 


THIS TERRA-COTTA FANTASY in golden yellow backed by crimson brickwork is said to be in 
Dutch renaissance style. ‘The offices were opened on the 1oth May 1886 and cost in all £9,200. 
Press reports pilloried it as a palace. ‘There was among other extravagancies a ‘Turkey carpet 
that cost £90 in the Board Room which was panelled in oak and Spanish walnut. The carpet 
was a good purchase. It 1s still there with its brilliant blues and crimsons muted by eighty-three 
years of westering sunlight. In one of his less radical moments the writer carefully diverted a 
much-liked Chairman from buying a new carpet. 

The four first-floor ladies on the facade represent four of the continents. The missing continent 
is Australasia with which there was little or no trade in 1886. Merchants and bankers lived in 
Queen Square early last century. Mary Bunce kept a lodging-house at one of the houses pulled 
down to make way for the 1886 office. It was said that in the seventeenth-century Captain 
Woodes Rogers, privateer first and Governor of the Bahamas later, lived in one of the houses on 
the site, but research by Miss Elizabeth Ralph, City Archivist, domiciled him on the south side 
of the Square. 
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advance decided not to part with any part of the proceeds. Amongst other 
interesting things the exhibition displayed in a little creek running down to the 
Avon a galleon which was little less in size than some of the ancient originals. 
After delays and financial crises which left the assured Committee unperturbed 
the exhibition opened in the summer of 1914. So did World War One. In Minute 
1888 of the 21st September 1914 the Town Clerk reported that a Winding-up 
Order had been made against Bristol International Exhibition Ltd. In short, the 
long-hanging sword of Damocles had fallen and a proposed lease of the site for 
another two years would not now be required. But there was another tenant 
on the scene, one from whom no rental guarantee would be forthcoming, to wit, 
the War Office who had acquired the white pavilions as a training camp for 
troops. For many and many a Bristol man the White City was his first stop along 
the route that wound away to war. 

One hundred and fifteen of the Docks Gommittee’s regular staff, indoor and 
outdoor, had joined the Colours by the end of 1914. Sixteen of these reservists 
and early volunteers were killed on active service during the war. Replacement 
of these staff men was posing a problem, particularly with the technical and 
outdoor staffs. Reference has already been made to Ross-Johnson’s concern at 
the shortage of casual dock labour in the early days of the war. Within the offices 
the situation was made somewhat easier by the appointment of clerks from the 
redundant stafls of shipping firms who had been engaged in continental and 
north European trade. The Docks Minutes of the 5th October 1914 also record 
the arrival of seven ladies to replace men gone on active service. This influx does 
not mark the first collapse of the walls of a male Jericho. This was not, to pervert 
the title of John Knox’s famous Pamphlet of 1558, ““The First Blast of the 
Trumpet” since at the 1st May 1914 there were already six ladies, some as 
typists, some as clerks, on the clerical establishment roll at salaries of from £50 
to £70 a year. Indeed, as far back as 1912 a Miss Bright, a typist, resigned her 
post; but after the arrival of the October septet the breach in the walls was so 
great that it was useless for even the most resolute misogynist to put up resistance 
“against the Monstrous Regiment of Women’’, a misappropriation of the rest 
of the title of John Knox’s pamphlet. 

Not surprisingly the tonnage of shipping arriving from or going to foreign 
ports was much greater for the month of August 1914 at 198,000 net register tons 
than the 153,000 tons for the same month of the previous year. Shipping on war 
service amounted to about 80,00 net register tons both in August and September 
1914. The war shipping tonnage for October was 98,000 tons, for November 
87,000 tons and for December, 1914, the last month of this review, 102,000 tons. 
By the 31st December 1914 the Docks Minutes record that 501,260 tons of war 
shipping had used the Port since the first days of August but the tonnage of com- 
mercial shipping to or from overseas ports in those five months had fallen to 
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643,000 net register tons as compared with 758,000 for the same five months in 
1913. In those five months of 1914 11,859 horses and mules on their way to the 
War had been led, driven or persuaded aboard. 36,391 tons of war materials 
had been loaded. Cargoes of war materials in transports were much smaller 
than in commercial ships of the same size but military transports usually carried 
in addition large numbers of soldiers for which no numbers are given in the Port 
records. Avonmouth was packed to capacity nearly all the time and it was not 
unusual for commercial ships to be unable to get a berth for several days and on 
occasion to sail without loading outward cargo after discharging inward cargo. 
Portishead was also kept busy but Bristol with heavy loss of continental trade 
showed a substantial decline in both ships and imports and the dock dues there 
had fallen by over £10,000 and that Corporation perquisite, the City Dues, by 
about £5,000. 

Meanwhile the City of Bristol slowly girded herself for war, a war that would 
destroy in their prime uncounted hosts of men and afflict countless women with 
wounds of grief that often only time could deaden with scars of lessening despair. 
The first fine battalions of Bristol men trained and departed after ceremonial 
marches through the City with fixed bayonets of burnished steel. The Royal 
Edward Dock, however large its unredeemed capital, began to pay its imperial 
due in terms of War Service. By its reception of transports and hospital ships of 
unaccustomed size the Port began to gain in shipping circles a reputation that 
might otherwise have taken many years to achieve. By the end of 1914, with 
both Buckingham Palace and Potsdam unseized by alien arms, it was becoming 
clear that victory was a little more distant than the surging patriots of August 
had thought. This account of some of the things that happened in the fifteen 
years at the Port from the 1st January 1900 to the 31st December 1914 ends at 
a point where all manner of men and women were beginning to gaze with tense 
concern and too often from the depths of personal grief at the unfolding tragedy 
of a Europe of crumbling landmarks. 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE BRISTOL DOCKS COMMITTEE 


IQOO-1914 


Biographical details of the torty-six Dock members follow in alphabetical 
order. 

The Mayor of Bristol was an ex officio member of the Committee during his 
year of office, but the Mayors have not been included in the following pages 
unless they attended Dock meetings subsequent to the first meeting of each 
municipal year when the Mayor customarily presided during the appointment 
of the Chairman for the ensuing year. 

The municipal year ran from one November to the next throughout this 
period. Thus John Ryan Bennett who is recorded as a Docks member from 
1895-1904, served on the Committee from November, 1895 to November, 1904 
a period of nine years. 

The names of all members in any year can be found from the Index which 
gives each name in block capitals with the years of membership. Annual lists 
from 1848 to 1967 have now been compiled and are available for inspection 
upon reasonable notice to the Secretary of the Port Authority. 

Of the forty-six members of the Docks Committee from 1900 to 1914 five were 
knighted and two elected as Members of Parliament. Eleven were made Mayor 
or Lord Mayor and four appointed Sheriff of the City. Six were elected Master 
of the Society of Merchant Venturers and eight chosen as President of the 
Chamber of Gommerce. 


Sir Herbert Ashman, Bart. 


LIBERAL 

Docks Member 1895-1902 

Councillor December 1890-1900 (St. Pauls) 

Alderman 1g00—23rd September 1902 
(resigned) 

Mayor 1898-1899. Lord Mayor (the first) 

1899-1900 
IF. 1898 
Knighted 15th November 1899 


Occupation Head of Herbert Ashman and Co., 
leather importers and manufac- 
turers, 2—5 Broadmead 





Born 11th June 1854 at Yeovil 

Died 26th September 1914, aged 60 years, 
at residence, Cooks Folly, Stoke 
Bishop 

Education Independent College, ‘Taunton 


An account of Alderman Sir Herbert Ashman, Bart., has been given in the 
first volume of At the Port of Bristol: Members and Problems, 1848-1899. ‘Vhe follow- 
ing information is now added from the Western Daily Press of the 28th September 
1QI4:— 

Sir Herbert Ashman died after a short illness following an operation for 
appendicitis. For some weeks since the outbreak of War at the beginning of 
August he had thrown himself with great energy into the task of recruiting men 
for the Forces and day after day he had been at the Colston Hall as Chairman 
of the Recruiting Committee which met there daily. 

He was the son of ‘Thomas Nathaniel Ashman who came from Yeovil to 
Bristol to carry on a leather business when his son was a few months old. 

In 1869, at the age of fifteen, Herbert Ashman joined his father in business. In 
1876 with his brother Robert he founded the business of R. H. and H. Ashman, 
leather factors and merchants. In 1889, Robert Ashman retired and Herbert 
Ashman was in full control of the business. 

In 1874 he had married Eliza, the daughter of F. G. Lorenzo. 

On 2nd June 1899 as Mayor of Bristol, he received a commission from Lord 
Salisbury stating that Queen Victoria had been pleased to direct that in future 
the Mayor of Bristol should bear the style of Lord Mayor of Bristol. 

Sir Herbert was an adept in wielding the more polished weapons in the varied 
campaigns of progress. He had a sunny temperament, a suave manner, attractive 
address and his persuasive and modulated eloquence set him apart as a distinc- 
tive personality. 
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Bristol, 1913 includes the following information about Sir Herbert:— 

In November 1899, her late Majesty Queen Victoria visited the city to open 
the Convalescent Home on Durdham Down. On her way she paused at the 
Council House, and with sword borrowed from one of her escort, Sir Arthur 
Bigge, knighted the Lord Mayor upon the Council House steps, and some 
months afterwards sent him her personally signed picture as a memento of the 
visit. This was the last knighthood personally conferred by Her Majesty. 

Sir Herbert was chairman of the Bristol North Liberal Association for about 
twenty years and is now hon. president. He was president of the Bristol Liberal 
Federation 1909-11, and represented the four divisions of the city on the National 
Liberal Federation. He was quite recently elected president of the Bristol Liberal 
Club. 

In sport, Sir Herbert is president of the Rodway Hill Golf Club, and vice- 
president of the Portishead Golf Club, of which he won, in January, 1911, the 
challenge cup. He is an ardent motorist, and president of the Bristol Ariel 
Rowing Club, he holds prizes won at horse shows, and for swimming and rowing. 

In November, 1907, a Baronetcy was conferred upon hini by his late Majesty 
King Edward VII, a recognition which called forth hearty congratulations from 
the many friends he has made. 
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Walter Henry Ayles, M.P. 


Docks Member 1913-1922 
Councillor 1912—1922: 27th February 1923-1927. 
also 
M.P. 1923~1931: Bristol North 
1945-1950: Southall 
1951-1953: Hayes and Harlington 
(Middlesex): retired owing to ill- 
health in February, 1953 
Occupation As shown in Council Minutes: Engi- 
neer & Independent Labour Party 
Secretary (1912) 
Secretary (1919) 
Gentleman (1924) 





Born 24th March 1879 in South Lambeth, 
London 
Died 6th July 1953, in Scotland, aged 74 


years. Resident at Brookwood, 
Kingussie, Inverness 


Notable Bristolians, 1931-2 has an entry about Mr. Ayles. 

Member of Parliament for Bristol North. Born in a poor district of South 
Lambeth, the son of a railway porter, he was apprenticed at the age of 14 to the 
engineering trade. His earliest active association with the Labour movement as 
a fighting force was in 1897, when, during the 8-hour lock-out, there was a sharp 
dispute over his being put on the job of a man who had been locked out. ‘This he 
refused to take. That resulted in two years’ unemployment for him. Then he 
went to Birmingham and while working at the bench was elected district secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. At the age of 27 he became a 
member of the Aston Board of Guardians. He was already a prominent local 
preacher, and an active Rechabite, and in 1904 he became a member of the 
Independent Labour Party. In 1908 he took up propaganda work for the I.L.P. 
in South Wales, and in 1910 came to Bristol as secretary of the local branch of 
the I.L.P. Two years later he entered the City Council for Easton Ward, was 
defeated in 1922, and elected four months later for St. Philip South in 19293, the 
year he was elected to Parliament for Bristol North, which, after an interval 
from 1924 to 1929, he still represents. He was elected Chairman of Bristol Labour 
Party in 1915 and a member of the National Administrative Council of the 
I.L.P. in 1912. He has been a Governor of Bristol Grammar School and the Red 
Maids’ School. An ardent Pacifist since 1899, during the Great War he remained 
a conscientious objector and went to seven different prisons for his principles. 
He has since devoted his life to the Abolition of War. 
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The Western Daily Press of the 7th July 1953 states that Walter Ayles was a 
member of the Society of Friends. He always declined to wear evening dress and 
once told a Bristol organisation “Evidently what you are most concerned in is 
not an M.P. but his clothes and my working-class dress does not seem appropriate 
to your select company.” 

In 1947 he was an outspoken opponent in the House of Commons of the 
National Service Bill and declared, ““My fundamental objection is that conscrip- 
tion assumes that the State is God with powers of life and death not only over the 
minds and bodies but over the souls of its citizens.”’ 

His first wife, a Somerset woman, died in 1942 and he married again two years 
later. His son had been killed in action in 1943. 


The present writer’s recollection of Walter Ayles is of a tall kindly man, well- 
dressed enough in a dark suit and a black felt hat of the style later known as an 
‘Anthony Eden’. This is written to correct any impression that Walter Ayles 
went about like a plumber arriving without his tool-bag. In 1912 when he was 
fighting for municipal election to the Easton ward, one of his political meetings 
, ended in an adjourned discussion with my Liberal mother before a number of 
listeners in my father’s house. The discussion ended at between two and three 
in the morning with honours even. Still in the best of temper Mr. Ayles remarked 
that he was glad an opponent of my mother’s calibre did not attend every 
meeting. The head of the house, otherwise a solid Liberal, voted for his political 
guest of that night. 

The epitaph of Walter Ayles might well have been “‘I protest’’. 
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Arthur Baker 


Councillor 
Alderman 


j-P. 
Sheriff 


Occupation 


Born 
Died 


Education 





CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1890-1901 


1874-1900 (Redcliff) 

1g00—10th November 1902 (resigned) 

1887 

1892-3 

Master, Merchant Venturers Society, 
1875-6 

Miller and corn merchant, Redcliff 
Backs. Partner in Messrs. Wm. 
Baker & Sons and director of 
Messrs. Spillers and Bakers Ltd. 


upon purchase of Messrs. Bakers by 
Messrs. Spillers of Cardiff in 1889 


27th June 1841 in Bristol 
14th December 1909 aged 68 years 
Bristol Grammar School 


An account of Alderman Arthur Baker was included in the first volume of 
At the Port of Bristol and further research yielded no more information. 
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William Proctor Baker 


CONSERVATIVE 

Docks Member 1875-1901 

Chairman 15th March 1880-16th November 
1882: 31st July 1893~-31st Decem- 
ber 1899 

Councillor Never sought election: directly ap- 
pointed Alderman 

Alderman 15th July 1869-1st January 1902 

Mayor 1871-1872 

leks 1875 


Master, Merchant Venturers, 1869— 
1870. President, Bristol General 
Hospital, 1872-1907 





Occupation Miller and corn merchant, partner in 
Messrs. William Baker and Sons, 
Redcliff Backs. 

Residence Sandhill Park near ‘Taunton 

Born 21st July 1834 at 27 Portland Square, 


son of William Baker, maltster and 
hop merchant of Stratton Street, 
St. Pauls, Bristol 


Died 17th August 1907 aged 73 years at 
the Hotel Metropole, London 
Education Bristol Grammar School 


An account of Alderman Proctor Baker and his influence upon Docks policy 
in the nineteenth century has been given in the first volume of At the Port of 
Bristol: Members and Problems, 1846-1899. 

The Western Daily Press of 19th August 1907 gives the further information that 
Alderman Proctor Baker married the daughter of the Rev. William Scott, vicar 
of St. Olave, Old Jewry, London and editor of the Saturday Review. 


Extract from Bristol Observer of 11th May 1872 


THE MAYOR’S ASCENT OF REDCLIFF STEEPLE 


The capstone of the new steeple of St. Mary Redcliff Church was laid on 
Thursday afternoon by the Right Worshipful the Mayor (Mr. W. Proctor 
Baker). During the last week this achievement of his worship has furnished a 
prominent topic in local circles, on account of the novelty of the feat; as though 
laying a foundation-stone of an edifice is an every-day occurrence, exciting little 
attention from those not immediately interested in the affair, yet ascending 
nearly 300 feet, by means of ladders placed almost perpendicularly, to adjust 
the capstone in its position is decidedly a novelty. 
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The weather was decidedly unpropitious for the exploit, for the sunshine of 
the morning soon after the hour of noon gave place to that peculiar appearance 
in the atmosphere which generally betokens the approach of a thunderstorm, 
and the treacherous character of the calm was evinced just before two o’clock, 
when the proceedings were fixed to commence. The heavy showers that then fell 
temporarily cleared the space at the foot of Redcliff Hill. More than one peal of 
thunder was heard. The majority of those who had assembled were impressed 
with the idea that the Mayor would not venture to carry out his intention. True 
to the appointed time, the chief magistrate was, however, at the west end of 
the church, and the Mayoress (Mrs. Baker) with him. 

About half-past two o’clock, when the storm had somewhat abated, the 
Mayor and Mayoress left the church and prepared to take their places in the 
cage, which, by means of a steam engine, ascends about fifty feet above the 
tower. Mr. Rice, clerk of the works, was the only other occupant, and amidst 
hearty cheers from the spectators who thronged the churchyard, and the masses 
outside the enclosure who, on the shower ceasing, again occupied every point of 
vantage, the lift slowly ascended. Before it had mounted any great height, the 
rain once more fell; but having commenced the task, neither the Mayor nor his 
lady would shrink from going through the entire programme. It need scarcely 
be said that no display was made by his worship, who appeared in ordinary 
attire, and wherever else the civic chain may have been taken it has not yet been 
worn on the summit of Redcliff steeple. The aerial journey to the platform 50 
feet above the summit of the tower was easily and agreeably effected, but beyond 
that point the ascent, by means of ladders, required a clear head and steady 
nerves. 

The Mayor, in laying the capstone, used a mallet made from a piece of old 
oak taken from the church-fittings. 

Subsequently the Mayoress stood upon the capstone, and, with the others in 
the elevated situation, enjoyed the prospect, which, though not seen to much 
advantage on account of the unpropitious weather, afforded glimpses of the sur- 
rounding country unattainable from any other eminence in Bristol. As the 
Mayor and Mayoress reached the ground they received the congratulations of a 
large body of friends who could admire their courageous conduct without 
caring to emulate it. 


Proctor Baker was thirty-seven at the time. 
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John Ryan Bennett 


Councillor 
J.P. (Somerset) 


Occupation 


Born 


Died 





Education 


LIBERAL 


Docks Member 1895-1904 


1892-1904 (Westbury) 

1894 

President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1891-1892 

Colliery proprietor: Bedminster Coal 
Co. Director, Bristol & West of 
England Building Society 


About 1847 at Bedminster, Bristol, 
son of Henry Bennett, J.P., owner 
of Dean Lane Pit, Bedminster 

Good Friday, 6th April 1917 (aged 
70 years) walking from his resi- 
dence at 3 Upper Belgrave Road, 
Clifton to Highbury Chapel, Cot- 
ham 


Private 


An account of Councillor J. R. Bennett has been given in the first volume of 
At the Port of Bristol: Members and Problems, 1848-1899. 

The Western Daily Press in the obituary of John Ryan Bennett states that after 
the Dean Lane Pit had been worked out, a company of which he was the head 
purchased the East Bristol Collieries from the trustees of the late Handel Cossham 
for a sum that to their surprise made practicable the establishment of the Cos- 


sham Memorial Hospital at Kingswood. 


(Also see entries for Lt. Col. J. B. Butler and William Henry Butler). 





REDCLIFF CLIMBER 


‘THE SHIP IS MOORED at the east end of Bathurst Wharf south of the Floating Harbour above 
Prince Street Bridge. We see at the end of the wharf the far coping of the Guinea Street Entrance 
to Bathurst Basin and beyond by the lamp is the slipway of the Guinea Street (or Grove) ferry. 
Beyond again rises the flight of steps to Redcliff Parade and from this we gather some idea of 
the height of the red sandstone cliff along which the Parade runs. It is a fine view-point for the 


Harbour and the centre of Bristol. 


In the background is the spire of St. Mary Redcliff. However far the climber in the rigging 
can go, he will not approach the height or the daring of the climb of Mayor Proctor Baker and 
his brave Mayoress. Latimer tells us at page 261 of his 19th century Annals that the capstone of 
Portland stone, 13 feet in girth and weighing about a ton, was 276} feet from ground. The 
cage took them about half-way up and thence for about 140 feet the ascent was by ladder. The 


vicar went too. 


Charles Theodore Budgett 


Councillor 
Alderman 
Lord Mayor 
Des 


Occupation 


Born 
Died 


Education 





CONSERVATIVE 1907 — CITIZEN 1926 


Docks Member 1908-1926 


1907-1926 (Clifton North) 

1926-1941 

1935-1936 

1921 

Provision merchant: director of 
Messrs. H. H. & S. Budgett & Co. 


Ltd. 
Residence: 5 Prince’s Buildings, Clif- 


ton 
(1907): 7 The Paragon, Clifton 
1866 at Bristol 


29th February 1945 aged 79 years 
Clifton College 


Part of entry in Notable Bristolians, 1931-1932 at page 130 is now quoted. 

Chairman of the Pilotage Committee. Chairman of the Royal School of 
Industry for the Blind. Chairman of the Bristol Musical Club. A Municipal 
Charities Trustee and a Governor of Bristol Grammar School, Red Maids’ 
School and Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital. He takes great interest in music and is 


fond of fishing. 


PEP BP 


Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph 
Beaumont Butler, T.D., D.L. 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 1903~—1906 
Councillor 1903-1909 (St. George East) 
Resigned upon receiving a military 
appointment 
Sheriff 1916-1917 
je 1916 


Deputy Lieutenant for Gloucester- 
shire in 1919 in recognition of his 
services in 1914—1918 War. 

Occupation Director of William Butler & Co. 
(Bristol) Ltd. when the Company 
was incorporated in 1905. ‘The 
Company were tar distillers, resin 
and turpentine importers, etc. 
Chairman of Company from 1931 
to 1935 

Chairman of Crown Preserved Coal 
Co., South Wales 

Born About 1857 at St. George, Bristol, 
fourth son of William Butler (Docks 
member, 1887—18g0) 





Died goth April 1935 aged 78 years at 
“The Grove,” Stoke Bishop 
Education Westbury College and at Bath 


Some of the information in Notable Bristolians, 1931-1932 at page 100 is now 
given. 

Born at St. George, Bristol he joined his father, the late William Butler, J.P., 
for the County of Gloucester, in the well-known business of William Butler & 
Co., ‘Tar Distillers and Importers of Naval Stores, in 1873 subsequently becom- 
ing a partner and continuing his close connection until 1911, and still retains the 
office of a Director of the Company. His military career (with the Volunteers 
and ‘Territorials) extending over 56 years, began in 1875 when he joined the 
R.N.A.V. In 1892 he took command of the Mangotsfield detachment of the 1st 
V.B. Gloucester Regt. (Bristol Rifles) which in 1908 became the 4th Battn. 
Gloucester Regt. of Territorials. He volunteered for service in South Africa, 
serving with the 1st Battn. Gloucester Regt. in Natal and for a time commanded 
three companies of the 4th Sherwood Foresters (Derby Militia). Continued with 
the ‘Territorials after their formation in 1908 and was promoted to his present 
rank in 1911, taking command of the 4th Gloucester Battn. He was appointed 
Sheriff of Bristol in 1916, and in May, 1917 proceeded to France on active ser- 
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vice as an Area Commandant, and on conclusion of the Great War again took 
command of the 4th Battn. Was Vice-Chairman of the old St. George District 
Council and an Overseer of the Poor. He hunted with the Duke of Beaufort and 
Berkeley Foxhounds, but of late years his principal recreation has been golf. 
Member and one of the founders of the Bristol Club. 

The Western Daily Press in an obituary of the 1st May 1935 gives among other 
matters the following information about Lieut.-Colonel Butler. 

He was the father of Dr. Howard Butler and Eric Butler who were directors 
of the Company. He was also Chairman for many years of the Managing Com- 
mittee of Cossham Memorial Hospital erected at Kingswood by the trustees of 
Handel Cossham, colliery owner. (See also entries for John Ryan Bennett and 
William Henry Butler). 
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Tom Butler 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 1907-1909 
IQI7—-I9QIg 
Councillor 1917-1919: previously 1904-1909 
J.P. 1905 
Occupation Director of William Butler & Co. 


(Bristol) Ltd. at incorporation of 
company in 1905 
Born 5th July 1861, son of William Butler 


Died 20th January 1931 aged 69 years at 
Charnwood, Cotham Park 


From the History of William Butler G Co. (Bristol) Lid. (1954) it is learnt that 
Tom Butler was the fifth son of William Butler (Docks, 1887-1890). He entered 
his father’s business at an early age. Mr. Tom Butler presented to the City 
Council the painting Launching of the Great Western by A. Wilde Parsons. 

According to the Western Daily Press of the 22nd January 1931, Mr. Tom Butler 
retired some years previously and spent much time yachting off the South Coast 
though resident in Bristol. He was philanthropic and of a very kind disposition. 
He journeyed in Africa and China in the interests of missionary finance. 

People and Houses, 1950-1965 issued by the Bristol and West Building Society 
states that the first motor-car registered in Bristol in 1903 was owned by Mr. 
Thomas Butler. The registration AEr is now used by the official car of the Lord 
Mayor of Bristol. 

Councillor Butler is shown in the Committee photograph of 1908 on page 81. 


William Henry Butler 
LIBERAL 


Docks Member 1898—1903 

Councillor 1897-1903 (St. George) 

J.¥. For Gloucestershire 

Chairman of St. George Local Board 

and member of County Council for 
7 years 

Occupation Chairman of William Butler & Co. 
(Bristol) Ltd. from incorporation in 
1905 to 1931. 


Born 1850 at St. George, Bristol, eldest son 
of William Butler 
Died 20th June 1931 aged 80 years 
Residence: ‘The Priory, Westbury-on- 
Trym 
Education Redland, under Samuel Griffith 





Information concerning Councillor W. H. Butler has already been given in 
the first volume of At the Port of Bristol: Members and Problems, 1846-1899. 

Some further information is taken from the Western Daily Press of the 22nd 
June 1931 

As general treasurer of the United Methodist Foreign Missionary Society he 
made a long and arduous journey across Central Asia to Chinese mission stations. 
His brother Councillor ‘Tom Butler (Docks Committee, 1907-1909) made a 
similar journey. 

He was a friend of Handel Cossham, M.P., the East Bristol colliery owner 
upon whose death he was the administrator of the Cossham estate and sold the 
collieries to a company headed by Councillor J. R. Bennett (Docks Committee, 
1895-1904). This sale made practicable the establishment of the Cossham Mem- 
orial Hospital of which Councillor W. H. Butler became Chairman. 
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Edward Beadon Colthurst 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1888-1897: 1899—Ist January 1911 
Councillor Jan. 1886-1901 (Redcliff) 
Alderman 1901-17th July 1913 
J.P. 1894 

Master, Merchant Venturers, 1888- 

1889 

Occupation Oil and colour merchant: Colthurst 


& Harding, Temple Gate 
Residence: West Town House, 93 
Pembroke Road, Clifton 


Born About 1844, son of Edward Colthurst 
Died 17th July 1913, aged 69 years 


Information concerning Alderman E. B. Colthurst has already been given in 
the first volume of At the Port of Bristol. 

Alderman Colthurst was one of the eight members who ceased to serve on the 
Docks Committee when its numbers were reduced on the 1st January 1911 from 
twenty to eleven with the Lord Mayor for the year as an ex officio member. 

The firm of Colthurst and Harding, oil and colour merchants at Temple Gate, 
was founded in 1859 by Edward Colthurst, the father of Alderman E. B. Col- 
thurst, and by Thomas Harding a Docks member from 1885 to 1889. One 
hundred and ten years later Colthurst and Harding Limited continue in business 
as paint and varnish manufacturers at Bath Road, Bristol, less than a mile from 
the original site at ‘Temple Gate. 

Alderman Colthurst is shown in the Committee photographs of 1902 and 
1908 on pages 49 and 81. 
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Henry Frederick Cotterell 


LIBERAL 1897 — CITIZEN 1926 


Docks Member 1g908-1st January 1911: 28th Febru- 
ary 1916—-November 1917 


Councillor end October 1897-1915 

Alderman 14th December 1915-1935 

Jj. IQI2 

Occupation Wall-paper and paint merchant: Cot- 


terell Brothers 
Residence (1907): 207 Redland Road 


Born 4th June 1859 at Bath 


Died 8th June 1948 aged 89 years at his 
residence “‘Charisholme’’, 33 Durd- 
ham Park, Bristol 


Education Oliver’s Mount School, Scarborough 





Part of the entry in Bristol, 1913 1s now quoted. 

Councillor Henry Frederick Cotterell is descended from an old county family, 
who for several generations owned estates on the Herefordshire side of the Severn. 
His grandfather settled in Bath, and founded the firm of Cotterell & Spackman, 
land agents and surveyors of that city, and for a time was a member of the Bath 
Town Council. 

Councillor H. F. Cotterell married in 1883 a niece of the late Mr. Arthur 
Naish, of Ashley Hill, Bristol, some members of whose family took an active 
interest in civic affairs as members of the Council. 

He entered the firm of Cotterell Brothers, wall-paper manufacturers and paint 
merchants, of Bristol and Bath, in 1875, and on its conversion into a limited 
company became chairman and managing director. 

Councillor H. F. Cotterell takes an active interest in religious, social and 
political matters, and is prominently identified with several local philanthropic 
movements. Member of Society of Friends. An early President of Western 
‘Temperance League. 
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Sir William Howell Davies, M.P. 


LIBERAL 1885 — CITIZEN 1926 


Docks Member 16th November 1887 to 16th Novem- 


ber 1931. (44 years) 





Deputy 
Chairman 14th November 1898-3 1st December 
1899 
Chairman Ist January 1900-16th November 
1908 
Councillor January 1885—November 1897 
Alderman 15th November 1897—26th October 
1932 
Mayor 1895-1896 
J, 1894. 
M.P. Bristol South 1g06—1922 
Knighted 1908 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1884-1885 
Occupation Leather merchant, trading as Davies 
& Co. at 17 Queen Charlotte 
Street with tanneries at Bedminster 
Born About 1851 at Narberth 
Died 26th October 1932, aged 81 years, at 
Down House, Stoke Bishop 
Education North Street Wesleyan School and 


later at private schools 


A great deal of information has already been given about Sir William in the 
first volume of At the Port of Bristol. References have also been made to him in 
the present volume as recorded in the index. 

The Western Daily Press of the 27th October 1932 gives the following informa- 
tion: 

His family had been settled in Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire for 
generations and were closely allied with non-conformity. Sir William’s great- 
erandfather often entertained John Wesley upon his visits there. Sir William was 
a leading member of the Wesleyan Methodists in Bristol and held every office 
open to a layman in that denomination. He was generous in support of charities 
and religious and improving societies. 

Born in 1851 William Howell Davies was fifteen years of age when he entered 
the leather business of his father, ‘Thomas Davies, who had come to Bristol from 
Wales in 1857. In the 1870’s he began travelling to the United States and 
Canada on his father’s behalf for the purchase of American leather and began 
to build up an extensive business. Upon the death of his father in 1892 William 
Howell Davies became head of the firm. 
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William Howell Davies married the daughter of Mr. Obed Hosegood in 1882. 
There were two sons and three daughters of the marriage. Sir William suffered 
a great blow in 1926 in the death of his second son, Colonel Owen Davies, 
D.S.O., who had been Sheriff of Bristol. 

Upon the 5th March 1902 the Prince of Wales visited Avonmouth for the 
ceremony of cutting the first sod for the new dock. Howell Davies and the Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Charles Gardner, also a Docks member, themselves bore the 
cost of entertaining the Prince and Princess of Wales and some six hundred 
leading citizens. 


It now remains to make some assessment of him as Chairman of the Docks 
Committee from the retirement of Proctor Baker on the 31st December 1899 
until the 16th November 1908 when Sir William, by then Member of Parliament 
for Bristol South, resigned as Chairman and the active and enthusiastic Coun- 
cillor Twiggs took the Chair. 

There can be no doubt that towards the end of the nineteenth century Howell 
Davies was among the progressives who considered the time had come for dock 
extension in some form or other at the mouth of the River. His status among 
Liberals is shown by his becoming leader of the party in Council after Alderman 
Charles Townsend. He remained leader of the party from 1892 until his election 
to Parliament for Bristol South in 1906. During his chairmanship of the Docks 
Committee the City Council agreed in October 1900 to the scheme for the 
Royal Edward Dock. He was chairman throughout its construction and was 
duly knighted by King Edward on the evening of the opening day, the 9th July 
1908, aboard the royal yacht within the Royal Edward Dock. He resigned from 
the chairmanship on the 16th November of that year, but remained a member 
of the Docks Committee for twenty-three years longer to the day. It was thus 
exactly forty-four years since Howell Davies had joined the Docks Committee 
on the 16th November 1887, the longest term served by any member and an 
unbroken term at that. 

All the same and despite the fact that Howell Davies presided over one of the 
three outstanding events in the Port’s millenium, it would appear that others 
among the Dock progressives took a more creative line. Until 1897 he was over- 
shadowed by the commanding figure of Charles Wills who won the Council 
battle for a new dock in 1892, lost the field to Proctor Baker in 1893 and resigned 
from the Council in 1898. From 1897 it was not a member of the Docks Com- 
mittee but Alderman Inskip who was urging the Council to instruct that Com- 
mittee to put forward dock extension plans and Alderman Howell Davies who 
appears in the role of a seconder of these good intentions. Proctor Baker, that 
forceful and impressive apostle of developments at the City Docks, resigned the 
Docks chairmanship on the 31st December 1899 after giving earlier notice of his 
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intention so to do in view of his age and health and no doubt because the 
majority opinion was building up against him. As already mentioned in Chapter 
ITI the Docks Gommittee of 1899-1900 lacked the dynamic men who had led 
the City Council to adopt the 1892 scheme for a new dock at Avonmouth. 
There was no obvious choice of a vigorous man for the chairmanship of a Com- 
mittee which the City Council was expecting to bring forward a scheme for a 
large new dock at Avonmouth. In the absence of the obvious, Howell Davies 
became the likeliest choice and though somewhat reluctant because of the need 
to attend to his own business, he accepted nomination and duly became chair- 
man. 

Of him it cannot be said that he was a leader of opinion in the way that 
Proctor Baker and Charles Wills were, but it should be said that at a busy time 
in his life he took on what was clearly going to be an onerous term of office and 
that with skill, common sense and with generous sacrifice of profitable time he 
saw to a successful conclusion the great project of the building of the new dock 
in accord with the will of the majority of the City’s electorate. Alderman Sir 
William Howell Davies spared neither his time nor his talents in bringing the 
new dock to completion and for this has an honoured place in the records of his 
City. 
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Edward Malachi Dyer, O.B.E. 


CONSERVATIVE 1g02 — CITIZEN 1926 


Docks Member 1903—November 1942 


Chairman November 1924—November 1937 

Councillor 16th January 1902 (for St. Augustines 
in place of Alderman J. Fuller 
Eberle)—1916 

Alderman 8th February 1916-1946 (resigned) 

Lord Mayor 1926-1927 

Jaks 1927 

Occupation Master ‘Tailor in Park Street, Bristol 

Born December 1856 at Taunton, son of 
John Edward Dyer 

Died gth June 1947 aged 90 years at 11, 


‘Tyne Road, Bishopston 





3 
ta tebe 


Edward Malachi Dyer settled in Bristol at the age of twenty-one in the year 
1878, the year of his marriage. From Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898-9 
(Volume 2, page 318) it is learnt that in 1881 he was a partner in the firm of 
Manning, Edwards and Dyer, tailors of Bristol, Bridgwater and Wells and that 
he was the sole principal of the firm by 1884. By 1892 this energetic young man 
entered public life by becoming a member of the Bristol Incorporation of the 
Poor, a body that became the Bristol Board of Guardians in 1898. Mr. Dyer 
remained a member of this new body for poor relief and became Chairman in 
1901. He resigned from that post in 1908 owing to pressure of City Council work. 

Throughout life his great hobby was gardening and greenhouse cultivation 
and he became president of the Bristol Amateur Horticultural Association in 


the year 1897-1808. 


Edward Dyer was elected to the City Council for St. Augustine’s Ward on the 
16th January 1902 in place of J. Fuller Eberle (Docks member, 1887-1894 and 
1895-1900) upon Councillor Eberle’s promotion to the aldermanic bench on 
New Year’s Day 1g02. As Councillor and Alderman, Fuller Eberle had an un- 
broken Council membership of fifty-three years from 1886 to 1939. Councillor 
Dyer became a member of the Docks Committee in November, 1903. He soon 
took an active and regular part in Committee proceedings and in the next few 
years he heads the list of those members whose names are recorded in the 
Minutes as dissenting from majority decisions; but his dissent was against minor 
matters and methods since he was very much a progressive in the policy of dock 
development such as was taking place in the building of the Royal Edward 


Dock at that time. 
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Edward Dyer was an accomplished master tailor with an establishment upon 
the elegant Park Street which rises steeply from the triangular College Green in 
front of Bristol Cathedral towards the plateau of Clifton. In the early years of 
this century Park Street was the Savile Row of Bristol tailors. Master tailor Dyer 
from ‘Taunton can be said to have taken over the role in dock matters of merchant 
tailor Charles Wills from Newton Abbot. The Docks Committee was only free 
from one or other of them for two years from 1895 to 1897 and for five years from 
1898 to 1903. Otherwise that radical influence, so often uncomfortable and so 
often necessary, had one of these men in the Board Room from 1883 to 1942 to 
press with vigour the progressive cause. For Charles Wills, the cause was the 
Royal Edward Dock; for Edward Malachi Dyer, in the 1920’s, the invaluable 
addition of the Eastern Arm Extension and all that should go therewith. Bristol 
should remember the Two Tailors as well as others better known with lesser 
reason. 

As the pages of this volume have already shown Councillor Dyer passed from 
frequent dissent to more constructive advocacy, notably in his lost proposal to 
the City Council in 1908 for a direct low-level road from the City Docks through 
the Avon Gorge to Avonmouth. That he had become a valued member of the 
Docks Committee is shown by his surviving what in these days would be termed 
the purge of the Docks Committee at the end of tg10 when the number of 
Committee members was usefully reduced from twenty members to eleven. ‘This 
would have been a good opportunity to have jettisoned a mere dissenter. ‘The 
present volume ends with the year 1914. Edward Dyer’s great work for the Port 
lay as yet in the future and an account of his Chairmanship and a fuller assess- 
ment of his worth should await a further volume though it is tempting for one 
who among other duties enjoyed the pleasure and the risk of being his personal 
clerk throughout his Chairmanship to go on writing about so forthright a 
Chairman. 
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James Fuller Eberle, O.B.E. 


Councillor 


Alderman 


J.P. 


Occupation 


Born 
Died 


Education 





CONSERVATIVE 1886 — CITIZEN 1926 


Docks Member 1887-1894: 1895-1900 


1886-1901 (St. Augustines) 


Ist January 1902-1939. 53 years’ un- 
broken Council membership 


Coachbuilder (John Fuller & Co., 


Bristo]). Director of Henry Prich- 
ard & Co. Ltd. 

Residence: 96 Pembroke Road, Clif- 
ton; in 1877 at 131 Pembroke Road 


1854 at Devonport 
21st April 1939 


Clifton College and Dr. CG. T. 
Hudson’s, Manilla Hall, Clifton 


Down 


An account of Alderman Fuller Eberle has already been given in the first 


volume of At the Port of Bristol. 


Alderman Eberle ceased to be a member of the Docks Committee in Novem- 
ber, 1900. After the municipal election of 1900 Isaac McIlroy (Independent), 
H. W. Twiggs (Liberal), Arthur Lee (Liberal Unionist) and W. G. Pope 
(Labour) came on to the Docks Committee which now had only six Conservative 
members out of a total of eighteen as compared with nine out of nineteen the 


previous year. 


Councillor Fuller Eberle was made an Alderman in 1902 and continued as 
such until 1939. His fifty-three years of unbroken Council membership is longer 
than that of any other member of the Docks Committee. 


Charles Tom Enwright 
LIBERAL 


Docks Member 1grto~1st January 1911 
Councillor Ig0g—1921 (Somerset) 


Occupation Customs Officer 
Residence (1909): ‘‘Rathkeale’’, 165 
Wells Road 


Born About 1850 


Died gth January 1926, aged 75 years 





bristol, 1913 records among other things that Charles Tom Enwright, one of 
the Councillors for the Somerset Ward, received his education at the Bristol 
Diocesan ‘Trade School (later the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College), 
which he left at the age of 15 and commenced business in the wholesale clothing 
trade. ‘This, however, was not at all suited to his inclination and he accordingly 
entered for the Civil Service examinations. In 1872 he obtained an appointment 
in the Customs Department at Bristol from which he retired in 1910. When the 
Tramway Company proposed various extensions of their system in the city, Mr. 
Enwright headed a movement and obtained due recognition for the Knowle 
district and it is largely attributable to his activity that workmen’s facilities were 
brought about. 


Councillor Enwright ceased to be a member of the Docks Committee when its 
numbers were reduced on the 1st January 1911. He was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on the 21st November 1gro and thus qualifies as the member with the 
briefest tenure, namely, forty-two days. 
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Charles Edward Ley Gardner 


LIBERAL 1881 — CITIZEN 1926 


Docks Member 1889-1892: 1895-1900: 1902-3 


Councillor 5th April 1881-1898 
Alderman 1898-1929 
Lord Mayor 1901-1902: term of office covered the 


visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on 5th March 1902 to cut the 
first sod of the Royal Edward Dock, 


Avonmouth 
J. 1898 


Occupation Wholesale Provision Merchant 
Residence: Newbury House, 7 Vic- 
toria Square, Cotham and later 6 
Priory Road, Clifton 
Born 20th August 1843, at Cheltenham. 
Eldest son of Henry Gale Gardner 
(Docks member, 1878-1888) 





Died 14th December 1932, aged 8g years 

Education Bristol Grammar School and Mr. 
David Vines’ Academy, Kings- 
down 


The first volume gave a brief account of Councillor Gardner who was made 
an alderman of the City in 1898. He remained an alderman until October 1929 
and from his appointment as a councillor in April 1881 he had unbroken mem- 
bership of the Council for over 48 years. His three periods of membership of the 
Docks Committee amounted to about nine years between 1889 and 1903. As 
Lord Mayor of Bristol he shared with Alderman Howell Davies, Chairman of 
the Docks Committee, the cost of entertaining the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and some six hundred leading citizens upon the 5th March 1902 at the ceremony 
of cutting the first sod for the new Royal Edward Dock. 

An account in Bristol, 1913 of his career is now given with the exception of 
some details already included in the first volume of Al the Port of Bristol. 

“Alderman Charles Edward Ley Gardner was educated at the Bristol Gram- 
mar School, and in 1860 joined his father’s business as a wholesale grocer and 
provision merchant, at that time carried on in Marsh Street, under the style of 
Messrs. Henry Gale Gardner and Co. In 1871 he became a partner in the firm, 
together with Mr. W. J. Thomas, the name then being changed to Messrs. 
Gardner, Thomas and Co., and the business being removed to Nelson Street, 
where it is still carried on. This partnership was dissolved in 1888, and Mr. 
Gardner carried on the business alone until 1891, when he took in other partners. 

Mr. Gardner was elected on the City Council for the District Ward in 1881, 
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and has faithfully served its various interests as a member of the Progressive 
forces ever since. In 1898 his ability and untiring energy were recognised by his 
being made both an Alderman and a Justice of the Peace. In the same year, 
which was signalized by the visit of the late Queen Victoria to open the Diamond 
Jubilee Convalescent Home, he was offered, but declined, the honour of Lord 
Mayor. The year, 1901-2, however, saw him occupying this position, and his 
term of office will long be remembered as of unusual interest to the commercial 
life of the city by reason of the visit of the present King and Queen, then Prince 
and Princess of Wales, in connection with the cutting of the first sod for the 
Royal Edward Dock at Avonmouth. Alderman Gardner’s entertainment of 
their Royal Highnesses and his graceful speech on the occasion were special 
features of a memorable day. 

Alderman Gardner is chairman of the Estate and General Purposes Com- 
mittee, and is also a member of the following Committees:—Watch, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Lord Mayor’s Selection Committee on Committees and 
Finance. He is a Liberal in politics, and has given much time and energy to the 
cause and its organisation in the city. He is the recognised leader of the party 
in the City Council. Alderman Gardner has a delightful summer residence at 
Budleigh Salterton, Devon, where he spends a great part of his spare time in 
boating, fishing, etc.” 
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Charles Bowles Hare 


Councillor 
Alderman 
EPs 
Sheriff 


Occupation 





Born 


Died 


Education 


CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1873~—7th October 1911 
Vice-Chairman 1877—1887: 5th July-November 1897 


1871—May 1896 (Redcliff) 

May 1896—7th October 1911 

1881 

1878-9 

Master, Merchant Venturers, 1876-— 
1877 

Floorcloth and paint manufacturer: 
John Hare & Co. Ltd. Director of 
Georges Brewery, the Bristol Water 
Works Co., the Suspension Bridge 
Co. 


Residence: Clarence House, 2 Clifton 
Park 


6th June 1841, at g Saville Place, 
Clifton, son of Charles Bowles Hare 

7th October 1911, aged 70 years at an 
exhibition at the Coliseum, Park 
Row, Bristol 


Cheltenham College 


Information concerning Alderman C. B. Hare has already been given in the 


first volume of At the Port of Bristol. 


C. B. Hare was head of the family firm of John Hare and Co. Ltd. which for 
many years had manufactured paint, floorcloth and linoleum in the Temple 
Meads area. It was a family which in the nineteenth century had six members in 
the City Council. The family name continues in the same locality with John 
Hare and Co. (Colours) Limited paint manufacturers. 
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Christopher Albert Hayes 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1904—Il’ebruary 1916 
Councillor 1904-1911 
Alderman 1911—February 1916 
Lord Mayor 1909-1911 
ji IQ12 
Occupation Builder and contractor (C. A. Hayes 


& Sons Ltd.) 

Commenced business in Bristol in 
1873 

Residence (1907): Ashley House, 
Ashley Down Road 


Born ist August 1850, son of S. Hayes, the 
Mall, Clifton 
Died 16th February 1916, aged 65 years, at 


his residence, Salisbury House, 
Westbury-on-Tryn 





Education Privately 


Christopher Albert Hayes is another of the twenty or so Dock members who 
from small beginnings in Victorian times built up quite substantial businesses 
giving employment to many people. And C. A. Hayes like some seven other of 
those members is one whose name still stands on the brass plate, or modern 
equivalent, outside premises within which their former business is carried on 
though the premises may be not the same nor the present proprietors carry the 
family name. Moreover the business of C. A. Hayes & Sons Limited, builders 
and contractors, is carried on at premises of which we have already made 
reconnaissance, to wit ‘“The Stork Family Hotel’, once the stamping ground of 
the ebullient Frederick Bennett and now become Stork House, Hotwell Road. 


From Bristol, rgz3 it is learnt that Christopher Hayes after leaving school, was 
taken by his uncle into the Bedminster firm of Messrs. James A. Hayes & Sons, 
builders and contractors; thence he proceeded to several places in London, 
where he acquired that varied and useful experience which was to be of such 
value to him in his later life. 

In 1873 he returned to his native city and laid the foundations of the present 
important business of Messrs. C. A. Hayes & Son, builders and contractors, 
which enjoys such a wide reputation in connection with large constructive and 
engineering schemes. 

For twenty-four years Mr. Hayes devoted himself to the development of his 
business, giving as much time as possible to works of charity and benevolence 
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among the poor of the parish of St. Mary Redcliff. As far back as 1897, he gave 
himself to public service, being one of the most devoted and capable Guardians 
of the Poor from that date for thirteen years. 

Alderman Christopher Albert Hayes filled the office of Lord Mayor during 
the years of rg1o and rg11, and did so with a dignity and bonhomie that earned 
him widespread popularity. It fell to his lot to preside over the arrangements for 
the local Coronation festivities and for the reception and entertainment of the 
Colonial Premiers upon their visit to the City in Coronation year. 


Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898-9 lists some of the many important 
contracts both in Bristol and other parts of the country that Mr. Hayes carried 
out. The local contracts included the Frozen Meat Stores and Foreign Animal 
Wharf (for the Bristol Docks Committee) at Avonmouth Old Dock; Frome 
Relief Culvert and Dock and Harbour Wall and Buildings (for the Bristol 
Corporation); Clifton Rocks Railway (for Sir George Newnes, Bart., M.P.); 
Bristol Corporation Central Electric Lighting Station; People’s Palace, Baldwin 
Street; New Baptist Chapel and Schools, Stapleton Road; St. Katherine’s 
Church, Knowle; Knowle Vicarage; St. George’s Higher Grade and Technical 
Schools; New Granary, Power and Generating Station and Bridge and Overhead 
Gallery at Avonmouth Dock; Bristol Dispensary; three Banks for Lloyds Limited; 
Wilts and Dorset Bank, Bristol; and Capital and Counties Bank, Bristol. Mr. 
Hayes was President of the Bristo] Master Builders Association in 1896. 

The Western Daily Press used to carry some interesting paragraphs by the 
veteran Bristol journalist, Archie Powell, called Notes of the Day which a wit 
unkindly termed ‘‘Notes of Yesterday’’. The last of each day’s Notes was entitled 
lifty Years Ago and on the 3rd March 1941 the extract from the issue of the same 
date in 1891 was: 

“Mr. C. A. Hayes, contractor for the Clifton Rocks Railway, will commence 
operations at once and it is expected that the railway will be ready for the 
opening early in August.”’ 

And on the 4th March 1941: 

‘The preliminary ceremony in connection with the Clifton Rocks Railway 
will be performed on Saturday. Lady Wathen, Mayoress of Bristol, will fire 
the first blasting charge by electricity.”’ 

Readers of the first volume will remember the tragic Lady Wathen, wife of 
Sir Charles Wathen, Mayor of Bristol during the six years from November 1884 
to November 1886 and from November 1887 to November 1891. 

The news that work on the shaft for the Clifton Rocks Railway started on the 
7th March 1891 and was expected to be ready for the opening in August caught 
the eye quite by chance in one of those rapid but frequent forays that have to 
be made into old newspapers for fuller information on some particular point. 
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Now a working lifetime at a distance as discreet as possible from the clan of 
competent Port engineers at once caused a raising of mental eyebrows about the 
completion date or target set by or for Mr. Hayes. The steeply sloping tunnel 
had to be cut through some two hundred to two hundred and fifty feet of 
carboniferous limestone. A visit to Latimer, that prince of local chroniclers, was 
irresistible. Surely enough, owing to unsuspected faults in the strata the excava- 
tion proved a laborious work and the original estimate of costs at £10,000 did 
not represent a third of the outlay. The railway opened without ceremony on 
the 11th March 1893 and about 110,000 passengers were conveyed in the first 
six weeks. The Rocks Railway had two cars and one went down as the other 
came up on a parallel track. To the youngsters it was an exciting descent into the 
abyss. ‘The descending car had its tank filled with water which gushed forth at 
the lower terminus when the ascending car had by gravity been hauled to the 
top. 

The water which was used for filling the tanks came from a boring of 40 feet 
in depth at the lower terminus which had been cut out of the cliff face close 
alongside the grotto which had been cut by the Docks Committee in 1877 to 
enclose the new site for the Hotwell Spring. The finding for the Clifton Rocks 
Railway of this water said to be somewhat similar in analysis to that from the 
Hotwell was one of the reasons that led the Docks Committee and their advisers 
to bore within their grotto in 1914 down to 142 feet 6 inches in an abortive attempt 
to tap the magical waters of the Hotwell Spring. 
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Joseph Holman 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 1899~1907 
Councillor 1898-1907 
J. 1902 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1897 
Occupation Grain merchant: Messrs. Blood Hol- 


man & Co., King Street, Bristol 
Chairman of Turner Nott & Co. Ltd. 
Born 1853, at Bridgetown, Totnes 
Died 25th April 1942, aged 8g years, at 
Downside House, Downleaze 
Education Totnes School 





A short account of Joseph Holman has been given in the first volume of Aé the 
Port of Bristol. In the present volume we have seen that Councillor Holman was 
one of five Liberal members who with the one Labour member on the Docks 
Committee supported an unsuccessful amendment in the City Council on the 
16th November 1903 against the appointment of Councillor Dyer as a new 
member on the Docks Committee. 

The influence of Joseph Holman on the Port was to be much greater after he 
had left the Docks Committee in November 1907, through his leading position 
in the Bristol grain trade as Chairman and Managing Director of one of the 
larger grain firms at the Port, Blood Holman & Co. Ltd., who specialised in the 
import of malting barley. he traditional locality of the grain importers of 
Bristol was in or near Queen Square and Blood Holman remain in nearby King 
Street which is renowned for its seventeenth-century buildings including the 
Llandoger Trow and the eighteenth-century Theatre Royal. 


Councillor 
Occupation 


Born 


Died 


Education 





Walter William Hughes 


LIBERAL 


Docks Member 1895~—1900 


1890-1905 

Estate agent, College Green, Bristol. 
Chairman of College Green Hotel 
Company for 30 years. Director of 
Bristol West of England and South 
Wales Building Society 

Residence: Downfield Lodge, 2 
Downfield Road, Clifton 


1833 at Bristol, son of Walter Hughes 
of Bristol 


5th January 1909, aged 75 years 
Locally 


The Docks membership of Councillor W. W. Hughes lasted five years and 
came to an end in November 1g00. Some biographical details of Councillor 
Hughes have already been given in the first volume of At the Port of Bristol. 
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Sir Sidney Richard White Humphries 


CITIZEN 1926 





CONSERVATIVE 1909 


Docks Member 1909-1928 


Councillor 1909-1929 
Alderman 1929-1937 
ye 1905 
Knighted 1921 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-1908 


Occupation Miller: Humphries and_ Bobbett, 
Queen Street, Bristol 
Residence: “‘Eastfield’’, Westbury-on- 


Trym 
Born 1857 at Broadtown, Wiltshire 
Died 3rd March 1941, aged 83 years 
Education Bath and Allesley Park College, 
Coventry 





Sir Sidney Humphries was another energetic Victorian who built up a pros- 
perous business in Bristol and gave employment to many men. Born at Broad- 
town in Wiltshire in 1857 he was fifteen when he joined his father in milling. 
Like Proctor Baker he worked long hours at the mill from six in the morning 
until seven in the evening. In those days the millstream, the millpond and the 
grunting waterwheel drove the round millstones within the country mills as 
corn was waggoned in from farm and ground to flour and meal. ‘The old stone 
millstone of the country mill was not for over-long to hang around the neck of 
this young man. In 1886 when nearly thirty years of age he came to Bristol, to 
Redcliff Backs where Proctor Baker had built his towering red brick mill and 
floor and silo granary in 1883. The Western Daily Press of the 5th March 1941 
says that Sidney Humphries played a prominent part in the progress of the 
milling industry to modern efficiency and that he became a recognised authority 
on flour milling. No doubt that was so, but here at Redcliff Backs the young 
man from Wiltshire could see the most modern mill in the kingdom where in 
place of the immemorial millstones, pairs of great steel rollers bearing grooves of 
varying size ground the wheat into fine flour of many grades. Not surprisingly 
in view of the strong personalities of both the aging master and the younger man, 
the latter did not stay at Redcliff long. An elderly clerk at Spillers and Bakers 
told the writer in 1919 that Sidney Humphries was a commercial traveller for 
the Redcliff firm. However that may be, he came, he saw and he went—in the 
same year, but not very far, no more than six hundred yards up the Floating 
Harbour but on the opposite bank above Bristol Bridge beneath which only 
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barges and small craft could go. Here in partnership with F. W. Bobbett, member 
of a family of Bristol grain merchants, he founded the Cabot Flour Mills later to 
be better known as the Castle Flour Mills since it stood on the bank of the 
Harbour only a short distance from where the ancient moat of Bristol Castle 
flowed almost imperceptibly in when the level of the Harbour did not reverse 
the flow. 

Several trends are to be seen in the founding of the Castle Flour mill. There is 
the loss of trade by the small country mills to the larger mills at English ports. 
These Port mills would preferably be quayside or waterside to receive at low 
cost the cheaper, drier and harder foreign grain which by 1887 was coming into 
the City Docks in a total of 200,000 tons from the United States, Canada, South 
America, the Black Sea, Smyrna and the Danube as well as to a lesser extent 
from France, Holland, Northern Europe, Mediterranean countries and India. 
These grain and flour imports into the City Docks in the heart of the ancient 
city were to grow to 569,659 tons by the Port year 1895 but thereafter the foreign 
cargoes coming right up to the city began to decline and barges loaded with 
foreign grain from ships at Avonmouth and Portishead noticeably grew in 
numbers. 

It is not surprising that the younger and more energetic men from the country 
mills began to move towards the Port mills where the trend was for new mills to 
put in the new machinery of which Proctor Baker was a pioneer at Redcliff. 
Now it has been said in the account of Joseph Holman that the Bristol grain 
merchants traditionally centred around Queen Square. This is true if we are 
thinking of merchants mostly importing grain from abroad or from the coastal 
ports of the Kingdom. Most of these importing merchants also bought English 
grain from local farmers at Bristol market and in diminishing quantities from 
markets in country towns, but there were some Bristol merchants who presum- 
ably had or had once had a preponderant country trade and their premises 
remained where in the 1850’s had been the outskirts of the City so that they could 
conveniently receive the farmer, and his wife, as they drove in. The Bobbetts, 
for example, had their office in West Street, that West Street which is on the 
eastern, the Gloucestershire side of the City. In the instance of the Castle Flour 
Mill, a Bobbett enters the trade of Port milling in the same way as Stoates, 
another family of Bristol grain merchants, set up the waterside Temple Flour 
Mill, some five hundred yards or so up the Harbour from Humphries and 
Bobbett’s mill and not far from the famous leaning tower of Temple Church. 
Proctor Baker himself was the son of a maltster and hop merchant in Stratton 
Street on the eastern side of the old city. 

Sidney Humphries followed the pattern of many of these successful Victorians 
and did not greatly engage in public affairs until his business was soundly 
established. It was not until he was over forty years of age that he became in 
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1899 a member of the Chamber of Commerce but his energy and enthusiasm 
soon made him a man of note. It was of course the time of great argument about 
a new dock at the rivermouth. Sidney Humphries supported the cause with 
characteristic energy. He also supported the £6,000,000 scheme launched by 
Charles Wills in 1902 for a second main railway line to London and was named 
with him and with Dock members Sir Herbert Ashman and William Henry 
Butler as among the first directors-to-be of the Bristol, London and Southern 
Counties Railway to whom the House of Commons Committee declined to grant 
powers in June 1903. The efforts of Sidney Humphries on behalf of Chamber of 
Commerce affairs were such that within six years of joining he was made 
President of the Chamber and re-elected annually for three more years so that 
quite exceptionally his presidency covered the four successive years 1905 to 1908. 

Like Charles Wills and Edward Dyer, Sidney Humphries was not at all afraid 
of contention and opposition. In 1904 he went to the Conference of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at Montreal and there raised a storm of protest 
and approval by asking for an improvement in the grain trade by the grading of 
corn. The result, said the Western Daily Press in 1941, was of considerable benefit 
to the Dominion in that it led to legislation that put the grain trade of Canada 
on a satisfactory basis. Some three to four years later Sir Wilfred Laurier, Prime 
Minister of Canada, paid a tribute to Sidney Humphries in a speech at the 
Colston Hall, Bristol and said that the certification of Canadian grain had 
brought about much better prices, a result which could hardly have been par- 
ticularly dear to the hearts of Bristol grain merchants. On his arriving at Liver- 
pool from the conference at Montreal in 1904, Mr. Humphries heard that he 
had as a result of his visit been co-opted to the Council of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. He became President of the Association in 1912 
and during his year of office negotiated an international agreement for dealing 
in Argentine grain. The Association also visited the Avonmouth Docks in the 
course of their annual conference at Bristol. 

Throughout his four-year presidency of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce he 
was an active propagandist for the new dock that was building and he persuaded 
both British and colonial statesmen to visit Bristol and view the Port and the new 
docks. 

It was November 1909 before he became a member of the Docks Committee. 
In January 1912 it was agreed that Sidney Humphries should represent the 
Port on the Inland Waterways Association to endeavour to secure their develop- 
ment. This cause he continued to advocate for several years and as early as 
February 1913 the Docks Committee agreed at his instance to support the 
request from the Waterways Association to the Government to create a Water- 
ways Board with the object of acquiring and improving the four main Canal 
routes across England. It came to pass—after the Second World War—by 
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nationalisation. In 1913 as now the Port of Bristol had as their main canal inter- 
est the development of the Severn and canal waterways to Birmingham and the 
Midlands. 

It has already been recorded that in October 1908 Councillor Dyer unavailing- 
ly asked in Council that the Sanitary and Improvements Committee should be 
asked to consider a direct low-level road between Hotwells and Avonmouth and 
that in July 1913 Councillor Humphries persuaded the Council to set up a 
Special Committee to consider such a road. Seven months before on New Year’s 
Day Councillor Humphries was successful with another Council motion to the 
effect that no member of the Council engaged in or controlling a business calcu- 
lated to divert revenue from a Committee should be placed upon any Committee 
to be affected by such business connection. The Council referred the matter to 
what sounds like the ultimate in Corporation Committees, the Committee on 
Committees. On the 25th February of that year the Committee on Committees 
reported. ‘They saw no objection to the motion which was thereupon adopted as 
a standing order. 

There is an interesting report by Sidney Humphries to the Docks Committee 
on the 2oth July 1914. A Waterways Association had been formed of those such 
as the Docks Committee who were interested in canal use and development. On 
the 14th July 1914 the Waterways Association assembled at the Guildhall, 
London under the Presidency of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, then an Opposition 
M.P. with City of Birmingham interests, to meet the Liberal President of the 
Board of Trade, the Rt. Hon. John Burns. The object was to persuade H.M. 
Government to implement the recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
Canals whereby the State would acquire canals, but without the State becoming 
carriers, and whereby a Waterways Board would be set up to manage and 
develop the national canal system. Mr. Sidney Humphries reported “‘Mr. Burns 
was unavoidably absent, having to attend a hastily summoned Cabinet meeting”’. 
Twenty-five years later Neville Chamberlain would himself be hastily sum- 
moning Cabinet meetings. 

The last reference to Sir Sidney Humphries in trade matters within the tyme 
scale of the present volume is to record that he became president of the Bristol 
Channel and West of England Corn Trade Association in 1914 and remaining 
such, had to deal with the difficulties of grain supply throughout the War. The 
Western Daily Press in the 1941 article stated that he was much consulted by the 
Government in the 1914-1918 War on the maintenance of food supplies. ‘The 
article goes on to say that he was at one time Chairman of the Unionists in 
Central Bristol and Bristol, 1913 says that his turning away from the Liberal 
Party came, as with so many others, in 1886 when Gladstone introduced his 
Home Rule for Ireland Bill. 

It may be thought that much has been written about a man who never became 
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Chairman of the Port Authority. But he touched life at many spots (including 
the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Breeding Society) and the wide range of 
his activities has led in this account of him to consideration of matters which 
otherwise might not have been brought to memory in this volume. 

The Press article of 1941 says that he often rode to hounds with the Beaufort 
and with the Berkeley and that golf was his recreation, but Sidney Humphries 
sounds like a man who found in everything he did the exhilaration of recreation. 
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THE CAsTLE MOAT 


MucuH OF THE WATER DEFENCES Of Bristol Castle remain—culverted over—but there is no 
castle to defend except for a few minimal remains. The bridge in Queen Street was an entrance 
from the east after crossing the Avon from the Countess Slip on the Somerset side. ‘The photo- 
graph would have been taken from a small boat a short distance along the Moat from the River 
Avon. In the distance the small dark rectangle shows where the moat now disappears from 
surface view to merge with the culverted Froom at the north-east corner of the former castle. 
The ramifications of the Froom and its diversions as it passes under much of central Bristol to 
re-appear in St. Augustine’s Reach are too complicated for explanation here. 


Do citizens of Bristol know 

Where their hidden rivers flow? 

In Fairfax or in Rupert Street 

Is there land beneath their feet? 

Under how many a room 

Flows the silent secret Froom? (W.G.N.) 


‘Frome’ and ‘Froom’ are alternative forms of the river’s name, each with ancient and 
modern precedents. ‘Frome’ is used in these volumes because it is both used on Ordnance 
maps and by the Port Authority. Latimer and Little use the form ‘Froom’ and so but for the 
reasons given would the present writer who limits his preference to this note on the Castle Moat. 


Samuel Iles 


LIBERAL 

Docks Member 1905-1st January 1911: November 
IQII-IQI5 

Councillor 1903-1915 

Occupation Wholesale provision merchant and 
importer, founder of Samuel [les 
Ltd. 

Born About 1845 in Bristol 

Died Ist October 1915, aged 70 years, at 


residence Cotham Lawn, Cotham 





The Western Daily Press of the 7th October 1915 stated that after being in 
business with his brother, Samuel Iles opened his own business in Victoria Street 
in 1878 and moved to other premises in York Road, Bedminster in 1900. At the 
time of his death in 1915 he had six sons and two daughters living. Two of his 
sons were in the Army and one in the Royal Navy. 

Further information is to be found in Bristol, 1973. 


Sir Edward Burnett James 


CONSERVATIVE 

Docks Member 1903-1904: 1907-1908 
Councillor January 1891—March 1906 (Redcliff) 
Alderman March 1906—November 1913 (retired) 
Lord Mayor 1904-1905: 1907-1908 
Sheriff 1900 

Master, Merchant Venturers, 1895- 

1896 

Knighted gth July 1908 
Occupation Managing Director of Edwards Rin- 


ger & Bigg Ltd. and Director of 
Imperial ‘Tobacco Co. Ltd. 
Residence: Stoke Lodge, Stoke Bishop 


Born About 1857 at Bedminster, son of 
Stephen James 





Died 27th December 1927, aged 70 years 
Residence: Springfort, Stoke Bishop 


Education Privately 


Sir Edward Burnett James was knighted by King Edward VII on the oth 
July 1908, the day the Royal Edward Dock was opened. Sir Edward was Lord 
Mayor of Bristol for the second time that year. At the Council meeting on the 
gth November 1910 Christopher Hayes that day elected Lord Mayor for the 
second year, presented to the City the picture he had commissioned from Fritz 
von Kampf. This showed the knighting of Sir Edward by the King at the 
Council House in front of the assembled City Council and the citizens who had 
crowded into the heart of the city that day along the four ancient streets which 
here crossed to divide the formerly walled mediaeval town into four quarters 
each with several parishes. 


In Bristol Worthies (1st Series, 1907) the following account is given. 


“FE. B. James is another instance of a man who efficiently served the office of 
High Sheriff and was afterwards elected Lord Mayor of his native city. He was a 
son of the late Stephen James, the senior partner in James and Pearce which is 
now merged in the Bristol Brewery Co. (Georges & Co.) Ltd. He married a 
daughter of the late Sir George Edwards and is a Director of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company Limited on the amalgamation of the firms of Edwards, 
Ringer and Co. and Leake and Co. in the above Company. E. B. James has 
been for many years a Town Councillor and is a tall, strongly built man with 
dark hair, eyes and moustache; the writer thinks he was in office when the new 
Art Gallery was presented to the city by the present Lord Winterstoke (then 
Sir W. H. Wills, Bart., a co-director of the Lord Mayor’s) and formed an inter- 
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esting feature in his year of office. E. B. James is an amiable, rather retiring man 
of agreeable manners and is popular and held inregard by those who know him.” 

The first volume of Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898 also has details of 
his career. 


The ancient city was a city of churches and in the 1900’s there rose in profile 
above the multitudinous roofs, the towers and spires of the city churches raised 
by past merchant princes to the glory of their god. Each of these city churches 
has a long succession, almost a dynasty, perhaps an oligarchy, of rich merchants 
‘of this parish’ who opened their coffers to pay the masons to enrich the next 
millenium. To pass a single parish by would to that parish be heretical but 
surely of them all it is the church of St. Mary Redcliff that is first witness to the 
munificence of past and recent merchants. From her great merchant parishioner 
William Cenynge at the fourteenth century rebuilding of Redcliff church to 
Lord Dulverton at the stonework restoration some years ago the roll of merchant 
benefactors runs. Alderman Arthur Baker, Docks member from 1890 to 1901, 
was for several years a churchwarden of St. Mary Redcliff and took a leading 
part in the restoration and the building of the spire for centuries truncated after 
collapse in a storm. Proctor Baker was a churchwarden there and as already 
noted went in 1872 with his courageous Mayoress to the very top of the spire to 
perform the ceremony of setting the cap-stone. The spire of St. Mary Redcliff 
is gracefully reflected in the Floating Harbour except upon those days when the 
waters are much ruffled by wind. E. B. James was also a churchwarden at 
Redcliff church, an office held by a succession of generous merchants and manu- 
facturers during the last century and this. 

One of the regrets in compiling these accounts of Dock members is that too 
little reference has perhaps been made to the individual generosity of Victorian 
and Edwardian members in gifts to their churches and chapels and in aid of the 
sick, the aged and the poor. Of only a small minority of those Dock members 
can it be said that no record can be found of such good works. Of the early days 
of this century the writer can record that many among the manual workers or 
their wives helped the poor among them with food, firing and clothing. So did 
many among those middle classes who lived neither in wealth nor by hand 
labour. Higher wages, higher taxation and the Welfare State have robbed us of 
most of those compassionate compulsions. 

Edward James married a daughter of Sir George Edwards, head of the 
Redcliff tobacco firm of Edwards Ringer and Bigg of which he became a partner 
early in life according to the Western Daily Press of the 27th December 1927. This 
led to his becoming a director of the Imperial Tobacco Company in due course. 
It will be remembered that Sir George Edwards, Docks member from 1879 to 
1883 and from 1886 to 1887, was a brother-in-law of Proctor Baker. Notes of the 
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Day in the Press of the 16th February 1938 says that fifty years before, Sir George 
Edwards presented to the Mansion House three groups of statuary including 
Bailey’s “‘Eve at the Fountain’. This delectable lady, scriptural ancestress of us 
all, is now in residence at the Bristol Art Gallery. The Press of December 1927 
says that Sir Edward Burnett James was chairman of a committee which raised 
a private fund to celebrate the opening of the Royal Edward Dock and the 
balance of the fund was used to secure the oil painting by Wilde Parsons of the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert breaking the ribbon across the Entrance Lock. 
This picture is also in the Bristol Art Gallery. 

The Press also confirms that Sir Edward was a man of big stature, but unas- 
suming. He believed in action rather than words and his speeches were invariably 
brief and to the point. As Sheriff of Bristol in 1900 it was his duty to proclaim 
King Edward the Seventh. 

“This duty he fulfilled admirably and many will remember the stentorian tones 
in which he made the proclamation at the High Cross and other points in the 
ancient carriage that was last previously used when Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed.” 

Which reminds us how qualified Commander Cawley (Vol. I, p. 67) would 
have been for this particular duty of the sheriff. 
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Thomas Bertram Johnston 
CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1907-1909 
Councillor 1907-IQI1 
JP 1916 


Occupation Potter (Council Minutes) 
Principal of Bristol Potteries at Fish- 
ponds until recent removal to 
Cornwall 
Residence (1907): Downs Park West, 
Henleaze 


Born In 1864 at Norbiton, eldest son of 
Thomas Gwinnell Johnston 


Died 14th February 1938, aged 73 years, at 
his residence, 43 Canynge Road, 
Clifton 


T. B. Johnston was a Docks member for two years. His life’s great interest 
began at the age of eighteen when he became associated with one of Bristol’s 
oldest industries, the Bristol Pottery. It was a time of transition as the following 
information gathered from pages 10, 119 and 134 of Old Bristol Potteries by W. J. 
Pountney (1920) will show. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century, Bristol became noted for the 
making of delft ware and at a later date porcelain. One of the earliest of several 
Bristol potteries was the Temple or Temple Back Pottery established by Edward 
Ward, a Brislington potter, in 1683. A hundred years later it was generally 
called the Bristol Pottery although remaining on or around the same site in 
Temple parish, Bristol. 

The pottery changed in ownership many times and many fine craftsmen 
worked there. J. D. Pountney (Mayor of Bristol, 1847-1848) became a partner 
in 1813 when about 24 years of age and in 1820 purchased the business and the 
freehold. After his death in 1852 his widow continued the business there for a 
further twenty years. 

Mr. Patrick Johnston with another solicitor purchased the concern in 1878 
and became the sole owner in 1883. Mr. Johnston died in 1884 and the business 
which had not been enjoying good times got into Chancery. Mr. T. B. Johnston, 
nephew of Patrick Johnston, had joined the works in 1882 and in 1886 the old 
Temple Works were sold and the business removed to Victoria Pottery, St. 
Philips Marsh. This proved the turning-point in the fortunes of the concern. 

In 1889 T. B. Johnston and Charles Burn formed it into a limited company 
and the pottery was brought up to date with the newest machinery. To secure 
additional capital for a new factory, Mr. Heward Bell joined the firm in 1899 
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and the business prospered so well that in 1906 the business moved to a much 
larger new factory built for the company at Fishponds. 

The Western Daily Press of the 15th February 1938 states that T. B. Johnston 
was head of Pountney and Co. Ltd., earthenware manufacturers, and of the 
Bristol Pottery, Fishponds. For fifty years he had been director of this well-known 
firm which had the reputation of producing some of the finest pottery in the 
country. In his own industry T. B. Johnston was responsible for bringing into 
being a scheme for closer co-operation between employers and employees. 

The press report goes on to say that he was a direct descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell and a man of original views and untiring energy. He was particularly 
interested in banking and Tariff Reform which led him to contest Bristol East 
in the parliamentary election of 1906 against the Liberal C. E. Hobhouse, later 
Sir Charles Hobhouse, who won by a substantial majority of 4,806 votes. T. B. 
Johnston was Chairman of the Bristol East Conservative Association. 

As a young man, concludes the Press he devoted much leisure to cricket, was 
a member of the Gloucestershire County Cricket Club and became a mainstay 
of the Clifton Cricket Club. The present writer remembers when the Clifton 
Cricket Club played on Saturday afternoons upon the open Clifton Downs near 
the residence of Sir William Howell Davies. This was in the first decade of this 
century. The games took place upon a well-tended and sacred expanse of turf 
upon which the mighty W. G. Grace had played in earlier years. There was 
erected a large marquee around which a social occasion crystallized, the ladies 
in elaborate Edwardian fashions and the cricketers in a variety of multi-coloured 
caps and blazers which were the hallmark in those days of cricket from this level 
upwards. The plebs ringed the other boundaries in greater or less depth accord- 
ing to the weather. Altogether it was a gay scene with T. B. Johnston presumably 
at the heart of this period piece of Edwardian England. 

Councillor Johnston is shown in the Committee photograph of 1908 on page 
81. 
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Arthur Lee 


LIBERAL UNIONIST 


Docks Member 1900-1903 


Councillor 1899-1903 
j-P. At Bristol and Hayes 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1QOI 
Occupation Marble Merchant at Canons Marsh, 


City Docks: managing director of 
Arthur Lee Bros. Ltd., marble 
merchants of Bristol and London 


Born About 1852, son of William Lee 


Died gist July 1909, aged 57 years, at 37 
Woodville Gardens, Ealing 


Charles Wells tells us at page 328 of his Short History of the Port of Bristol that 
the Bristol Dock Extension League was brought into existence by the Chamber 
of Commerce towards the end of 1899 to support the cause of new dock develop- 
ment at Avonmouth and that Arthur Lee who became President of the Chamber 
in 1901 rendered conspicuous service in this cause and wrote the sixteen reasoned 
pamphlets to enlighten Bristolians as already mentioned in Chapter III. Arthur 
Lee was a member of the Docks Gommittee for no more than three years and 
was only a Council member from 1899 to 1903 when he resigned owing to 
pressure of business. 

The Western Daily Press gave an informative article upon him on the end 
August 1909 following his sudden death in London where he had gone some time 
earlier from his residence in Berkeley Square, Bristol. He was, says the Press, the 
son of William Lee a Devonshire man who had been a member of the Bristol 
City Council for some time. In his younger days Arthur Lee had been one of the 
best oarsmen in the West of England. In the early 1870’s he had been a member 
of Bristol Ariel Rowing Club at which time Sir Herbert Ashman was also a 
successful member as mentioned on page 40 of the first volume. In 1873 with 
Saunders, Adams and Blew, Arthur Lee won the City Challenge Vase at Saltford 
Regatta on the river Avon between Bristol and Bath and it was on Saltford 
Regatta Day thirty-six years later that he died. 

He became a man of many parts—social, literary, scientific, commercial and 
political. He was an amateur actor, a member of the Parliamentary Debating 
Society and honorary secretary of the Park Row Industrial School for Boys. ‘The 
Press further states that he was strikingly gifted with his pen, contributed to 
newspapers and magazines and wrote a book on Marble and Marble Workers. 
Sixty years before the event, he was a strong advocate of the Metric System. 
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Another of his enthusiasms was for the proper development of the English 
canal system and his line of influence in this respect was through the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce. The Western Daily Press states that it was no doubt 
chiefly due to his advocacy through the Associated Chambers of Commerce that 
the Royal Commission, already referred to in Chapter II, was appointed to 
investigate canal and inland waterway affairs. From pages 410 and 411 of Wells 
it appears that Lee advocated Canal Trusts made up of the local authorities 
united by common interests. For example, the waterway between the Bristol 
Channel and the Midlands would come under the control of a trust made up of 
the Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Birmingham and Wolverhampton councils 
and of the county authorities through which the waterway passed. In Regatta 
terms it does not seem a likely crew and it is not surprising that by 1914 the 
Docks Committee with Sidney Humphries as coxswain were steering towards 
State control under a national waterways board with financial contributions 
from local authorities. 

No photograph of Councillor Lee has been found. 
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Arthur Albert Levy-Lang field 


LIBERAL UNIONIST (1898) 
INDEPENDENT (1899) 
CONSERVATIVE (1902) 

CITIZEN (1926) 


Docks Member 1898-1st January Ig11: 1915-18th 
August 1927 

Councillor 1896-1913 

Alderman 1913-1927 


Occupation Draper, etc., of Levy, Langfield & 
Co., Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bridge Street 
(on corner by St. Peter’s Church) 


Born About 1862 


Died 18th August 1927, aged 65 years, at 
Trinmore, Clifton Down 
(Western Daily Press, 19th August 


1927) 


Some information concerning Alderman Levy-Langfield has already been 
given in the first volume and was mostly to the effect that Levy-Langfield was a 
‘‘dockiser’’? who declined to pledge himself to the concept of the Royal Edward 
Dock in 1901 when seventy Council members voted in favour. However, he 
remained a Docks member until the number of members was reduced in 
January 1911. He returned to the Committee in 1915 and remained a member 
until his death in 1927. 

From the Western Daily Press of the 19th August 1927 it is learnt that he was 
the son of Alderman Moss Levy and that in municipal affairs he followed closely 
in father’s footsteps. Alderman Moss Levy had been a member of the Bristol 
Incorporation of the Poor; Levy-Langfield joined them in 1883 when he was 
twenty-one and ceased to be a member when the Incorporation became the 
Guardians of the Poor in 1897. In 1896 he became a City Councillor and was 
made an Alderman in 1913. 

The Press account says that he was genial, good-tempered and of shrewd 
judgment. He had exceptional business capacity and initiative. Although not a 
talker in the Council, his contributions to debate were pointed and effective. 

His business was on the corner of Bridge Street close to that remarkable 
Elizabethan building, St. Peters Hospital, the meeting-place of the Incorpora- 
tion, and specialised in the speedy provision of black attire for the bereaved. 

Councillor Levy-Langfield is shown in the Committee photographs of 1902 
and 1908 on pages 49 and 81. 
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Thomas Tucker Lindrea 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 1904-1909 
Councillor 1904-1909 
J. 1905 (Bristol) 
1909 (Gloucestershire) 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1900 
Occupation Leather merchant: Lindrea & Co. 
Ltd. 
Residence: Eastfield, Westbury 
Born 1855 at Cotham, Bristol 
Died 18th August 1910, aged 55 years, at 
Brighton 
Education At David Vine’s private school on 
Kingsdown 





In 1876 ‘Thomas Lindrea became a member of the firm of Lindrea and Com- 
pany, wholesale leather merchants, according to the Western Daily Press of the 
19th August 1910 by which time the limited company of that name had branches 
in Maryleport Street, Castle Street and Bridge Street. He had been president 
of the Bristol Leather Merchants’ Association and Contemporary Biographies, 
Bristol, 1898 states that he had taken great interest in promoting the technical 
classes for the boot and shoe trade which were so successfully being carried on 
at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College in Bristol. He hunted with both 
the Beaufort and the Berkeley hounds. 

As president of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce in 1900 he strongly sup- 
ported the scheme for the Royal Edward Dock and took the chair at an assembly 
of merchants at the Grand Hotel on the 5th December 1900 when Alderman 
Howell Davies, also a leather merchant, explained the Docks Committee’s 
proposals. 

A later Docks Chairman, Alderman Burgess, was as a young man in the office 
of Lindreas for some years before becoming an official of the Transport and 
General Workers Union. 


Charles Hoskins Low 


Chairman 
Councillor 
Alderman 


j.P. 


Occupation 


Born 


Died 





Education 


CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1873-11th March 1900 


1882-26th June 1893 (resigned) 


January 1873—May 1891 (St. Michaels) 


May 18g91—11th March 1900 


1887 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, 
1865-1866 


Timber merchant, founding in 1855 
the firm of Taylor & Low Bros. 
with his brother, J. B. Low, and 
Mr. Henry ‘Taylor, Mayor 1879-80 

Business at Canada Wharf, Cumber- 
land Road from 1857 to date 

Director of Bristol ‘Tramways and 
Carriage Co. and of Bristol and 
Clifton Building Society 


1831 at Clifton 


11th March 1900, aged 68 years, at 
Towerhurst, Leigh Woods, Bristol 


Private schools 


Nearly the whole of Alderman Low’s membership of the Docks Committee 
lies within the period of the first volume wherein an account of him has been 


given. 
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Allan McArthur 


CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1901~1907 


Councillor 2nd July 1900-1923 
Alderman 1923—3rd March 1925 
Je 1905 


Master, Merchant Venturers, 1903 
Master, St. Stephens Ringers, 1898 


Occupation Iron merchant, partner in McArthur 
Nash & Co. of Bristol, Dublin and 
London 
Director of J. J. Cordes & Co., New- 
port 
Residence: 6 Harley Place, Clifton 
Born 18th April 1861, son of John 
McArthur of Park House, Clifton 
Died 3rd March 1925, aged 63 years, at his 
residence at Auburn House, Clifton 
Down 





Education Cheltenham College 


Local Notes and News in the Western Daily Press of the 4th March 1925 records 
‘He was a man of rare kindness of heart and there was much of an old-world 
courtesy in his charm of manner. He was a man of few words so far as public 
speaking was concerned and was seldom heard at Council meetings, but he made 
useful contributions to debates in Committee. He was one of the best-known 
residents in Clifton and was associated with many local institutions. For long 
years a member of the Committee of Zoological Gardens at Clifton he became 
President and Treasurer. His daughter is Mrs. Basil Humphries, daughter-in- 
law of Sir Sidney Humphries.” The paper also states that he had been a director 
of the Taff Vale Railway Company and of the Bristol, West of England and 
South Wales Building Society. 

There is an entry concerning him in Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898 
on page 160, Volume One. 
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Isaac McIlroy 


INDEPENDENT 
Docks Member roth April 1900-1904 
Councillor 1898-1904 
Occupation Grain broker (from Belfast) 
Born About 1846 
Died gist March 1921, aged 75 years 
Residence: 57 Claremont Road, 
Bishopston 


Isaac MclIlroy was for many years in the corn trade according to the Western 
Daily Press of the 1st April 1921 and eventually became the town representative 
of a local firm of millers. He was a very popular man. 

R. H. Jones, General Manager of the Port of Bristol, informed the writer that 
Jimmy Mcllroy, the son of Isaac McIlroy, was said to have been portrayed in 
the statue which stands at the road junction in front of the Victoria Rooms, 
Clifton to commemorate the fallen in the Boer War. Whether or not that was so, 
James A. C. McIlroy was alive at the death of his father whose will was witnessed 
by Alderman R. C. Stephens, Docks member from 1895 to 1911, who lived 
nearby. 

Councillor McIlroy is shown in the Committee photograph of 1g02 on page 
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Frank Moore 


LIBERAL (1897) — CITIZEN (1926) 


Docks Member 1912-1944 


Councillor Ist November 1897—25th September 
1917 (Somerset Ward) 

Alderman 25th September 1917-1946 

Lord Mayor 1925 

Tek's 1916 

Occupation Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer 


Residence: Knowle House, Priory 
Road, Knowle 


Born In 1865 at ‘Townsend Farm, Rhode, 
near Bath, son of John Moore 





Died gth February 1946, aged 80 years, at 


his residence 


Frank Moore became a member of the Docks Committee in November 1912, 
so that although he was to remain a member until 1946 this volume only covers 
his career up to the end of 1914. Bristol, 1913 gives a contemporary picture of 
him. 

“Councillor Frank Moore came to Bristol in 1886 and commenced business as 
a contractor, land and estate agent in the Knowle and ‘Totterdown district. 
He has been associated with the development of that neighbourhood ever since, 
taking an active part in almost every form of organised life. 

When Knowle, especially the upper part of it came into the arena of practical 
thought as a residential building estate, Mr. Moore was the leading spirit in it 
all, for it was he who planned and carried out the whole of the Kensington 
Estate and the other areas fringing it. He has, therefore, acquired an experience 
in these matters which is of the utmost importance in the position he at present 
occupies. 

Mr. Moore began to take an active interest in public aflairs by being elected 
a member of the old Bedminster Guardians, and afterwards the local Parish 
Council of which he was Chairman during the last few years of its existence 
prior to the area being absorbed by the city under the Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1897 when he was elected one of its first Councillors for the new Somerset 
Ward. ‘This position he has held ever since and is now Senior Councillor. 

Of his activity in matters having for their object the benefit of the district 
much could be written for he is associated in some way or other with nearly 
every public movement in the neighbourhood. 

As a member of the City Council Mr. Moore is Chairman of the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Committee, Vice-Chairman of the Health and Winsley 
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Sanatorium Committees, member of the Docks, Sanitary, Museum and Art 
Gallery Committees, Trustee of the Bristol Cattle Market Committee, an Over- 
seer, and has served on the Parliamentary Bills, Electrical and Watch Com- 
mittees. 

When the City Boundaries Extension Bill was being promoted, Mr. Moore as 
Chairman of the Bedminster Parish Council threw the whole weight of his 
influence and abilities into the fight in favour of the measure, perceiving the 
great advantages, conditionally upon proper terms being made, of being brought 
into the area of the City’s operations and jurisdiction. 

Mr. Moore has also devoted considerable time to the Y.M.C.A. and religious 
life of the district. 

As a Liberal in Politics he is Vice-Chairman of the Bristol South Liberal 
Association and Chairman of the Somerset Ward Liberal Association. 

Mr. Moore is much respected as a thoroughly practical adviser, sound in 
judgment, progressive in action and safe as a leader. In his profession of a land 
and estate valuer and surveyor his services are much sought after and his advice 
followed with the utmost confidence.”’ 

In Notes of the Day in the Western Daily Press of the 11th February 1946, that 
veteran remembrancer, Archie Powell, throws a convivial light upon three 
respected aldermen in a moment of triumph. In 1904 the supremacy of the 
Conservatives in the City Council since the passing of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Acts of 1835 was broken by the Liberals. 

‘This success was celebrated with great enthusiasm and especially at the Liberal 
Club in Corn Street where Alderman Moore with Sir Herbert Ashman and Sir 
William Howell Davies and other men of decorum let themselves go like uni- 
versity students at ragtime. ‘The writer was present to report the speeches!” 

The Liberal Club is now known as the Bristol Club. Alderman Moore was 
Councillor Moore at the time of the celebration and Howell Davies was not 
knighted until 1908. Archie Powell puts the celebration as perhaps in 1899 or 
1900 but Liberal supremacy in the Council does not appear to have come about 
until the November elections of 1904. 
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Edward Parsons 


LIBERAL (1889) — CITIZEN (1926) 


Docks Member 1890-8th May 1929 


Councillor 1889-1904 (Bedminster West) 
Alderman 1904-8th May 1929 

j.P. 1898 

Occupation Seed merchant, 24 Nicholas Street 


and 12 Broadmead 
Residence: 71 Coronation Road, 
Bedminster 


Died 8th May 1929 


It has already been recorded in Chapter III that when the Council in a 
rambling debate were discussing the Dockisation report on the 3oth July 1900, 
it was finally Edward Parsons, himself a dockiser, who came to the conclusion 
that dockisation of the river Avon was impracticable and proposed that the 
Docks Committee be asked to submit a scheme for extending Avonmouth Dock. 

In the period from 1900 to 1914 Alderman Parsons was an active political 
figure in the Liberal cause and was humorously known, says the Western Daily 
Press on the goth May 1929, as the ‘King of Bedminster’. 

‘‘An impressive figure, his deliberate manner indicated his strength of character. 
He was never flurried and his measured method of speech carried much more 
weight than the more impassioned utterances of many others. His humorous 
touches never had any unkind element in them and he was regarded with affec- 
tion by all sections of the community.”’ 

There are of course references to him in Volume One. 

Alderman Parsons is shown in the Committee photographs of 1902 and 1908 
on pages 49 and 81. 
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George Henry Perrin 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1901—1902 
Councillor 12th June 1g00—1902 
Jaks 1905 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1894-1896 
Occupation Timber Merchant (Taylor & Low 
Bros. ) 
Residence: Nore Park, Portishead 
Born In 1848 at Bristol 
Died 24th August 1911, aged 63 years, at 
70 St. Paul’s Road, Clifton 
Education Bristol Grammar School 





Upon leaving school in the early 1860’s George Perrin was apprenticed to the 
timber importers, Taylor and Low Brothers who had begun business at Canada 
Wharf, Cumberland Road a few years before. Charles Low, Docks member 
from 1873 to 1900 and Docks Chairman from 1882 to 1893, was one of the 
founders of the firm which still has premises there. 

Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898 states in Volume I at page 161 that 
George Perrin was admitted into partnership with the firm in 1881. He became 
president of the Bristol Channel ‘Timber Importers Association in 1898. The 
account of him states amongst other things that he devoted much time to the 
development of the port of Bristol, that he enthusiastically favoured dockisation 
and believed that its adoption (under a Dock Trust) would rapidly advance the 
welfare of the Port. After ten years as a member of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce and Shipping he became president of that body in 1894, 1895 and 
1896. 

When the Parliamentary Bill covering the Royal Edward Dock scheme came 
before the Council for confirmation on the 22nd January rgo1 Wells tells us that 
seventy members including Proctor Baker voted in favour of it. Two members 
voted against it and four members including Councillor Levy-Langfield and 
George Perrin declined to pledge themselves. Nevertheless Levy-Langfield 
remained on the Docks Committee and George Perrin joined it on the 18th 
November 1901. He only remained on the Docks Committee for one year. 
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Arthur Benjamin Perry 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 1904-1912 
Councillor 1903-1912 
TP. IQI2 
Occupation Railway Agent, Haulier, Warehouse- 
keeper 
Residence: Chester Cottage, Stoke 
Bishop 
Born About 1862 
Died 20th October 1930, aged 68 years, at 


Inglenook, 61 South Road, Weston- 
super-Mare 


A. B. Perry was the Liberal member whose name Councillor Parsons proposed 
at the Council meeting of the 9th November 1903 should be substituted for that 
of Councillor Dyer as a member of the Docks Committee. This unfortunate 
amendment to the report of the Selection Committee was lost by twenty-seven 
votes to forty. The Conservative ascendency in the City Council was ending so 
this amendment probably had political rather than personal significance. At the 
November 1904 elections the Liberals gained control of the City Council and 
A. B. Perry became a Docks member. 

Arthur Benjamin Perry became the principal of Benjamin Perry & Sons Ltd., 
warehousekeepers, upon the death in 1902 of his father, Benjamin Perry, founder 
of the firm in 1882 and Docks member from 1897 to 1900. The Western Daily 
Press of the 22nd October 1930 states that in 1918 A. B. Perry disposed of his 
business to William Burgess Ltd. and went to live in retirement at Hutton, near 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Councillor A. B. Perry is shown in the Committee photograph of 1908 on 
page 81. 
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Benjamin Perry 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1897-12th June 1900 
Councillor 1896-12th June 1900 (Redcliff) 
(resigned) 
Occupation Haulier, railway carrier, warehouse- 


man, (Council Minutes) of Benja- 

min Perry & Sons, 127 Redcliff 

Street, and 11-13 Temple Street 
Residence: Avonleigh, Stoke Bishop 


Born About 1835 
Died gth September 1902, aged 67 years 


Benjamin Perry resigned from the City Council on the 12th June 1900; a 
brief account of him has been given in the first volume of At the Port of Bristol. 
No photograph of Councillor Benjamin Perry has been found. 
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Benjamin William Poole 


INDEPENDENT 
Docks Member 15th November 1g09—7th March 1910 
Councillor 1908—7th March 1910 
Occupation Merchant Tailor 


Residence: 225 Hotwell Road 


Benjamin Poole remained a member of the Docks Committee for less than 
four months. At the Council meeting of the 8th March 1o10 a letter of the 
previous day submitting his resignation from Council membership was recorded. 
In the Western Daily Press of the gth March it was reported “‘Mr. Poole has found 
the duties of a councillor have made more demands on his time and attention 
than he had anticipated. He has served on the Docks, Health and Pilotage 
Committees and everybody knows that work on the first-named Committee is 
very exacting.” 

The name of B. W. Poole is not included in Kelly’s Bristol Directory for 1914 
nor has his name been traced at Somerset House from 1911 to 1968. 

No photograph of Councillor Poole has been found. 
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Councillor 


Occupation 


Born 
Died 


Education 





William George Pope 


Docks Member 1900-1913 


ist August 1899 to 1913 (Easton 
Ward) 

13th February 1917-1921 

Carpenter and joiner (Council 
Minutes) 

Commenced business as Master Buil- 
der 

Residence: 18 Cowper Street, St. 
George 

In 1870 at Bideford 

4th February 1955, aged 84 years 


At Great Torrington, Devon under 
Mr. W. Terrell 


Bristol, 1913 gives an account of W. G. Pope and from this the following ex- 


tracts have been taken. 


Councillor Pope was born at Bideford in 1870 and educated at Great ‘Torring- 
ton, under Mr. W. Terrell. He was apprenticed to the building trade under 
Mr. H. Grant, Mayor of Torrington, and in 1890 came to Bristol where he 
became interested in social work. He commenced business for himself in 1907. 

In 1910 his action during a Docks dispute called forth the dissent of the 
Labour Party, and he was eventually withdrawn by them as their representative. 
Mr. Pope accordingly decided to contest the election as an Independent, and 
after a three-cornered contest was again returned to the Council by a substantial 


majority. 


He has held practically all the local offices of the ‘Trades Union movement. 
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Alfred John Saise 


CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1902~1903: 1gog—Ist January IgI1 
Councillor 1897-1903 (Stapleton): 1908-1921 


Ae 1905 
Occupation Civil Engineer, A.M.1I.C.E. 
Surveyor and Engineer to former 
Stapleton Sanitary Authority 
Residence: Ventnor House, Forest 


Road, Fishponds 


Born 15th February 1857, at St. Philips, 
Bristol 

Died 21st February 1922, aged 65 years, at 
his later residence 4 Guinea Lane, 
Fishponds 

Education The Friends’ School, the Friars, 
Bristol 





Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Clifton 
Bristol Trade and Mining School 


The entry in Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898 states at page 70 of the 
first volume that Alfred Saise was by examination an Associate Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, a fellow of the Geological Society, a Professional 
Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution, member of the Sanitary Institute and of 
the Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Engineers. No other 
member of the Docks Committee before or since would appear to be entitled to 
put so many letters after his name. 

He had experience in India as a civil engineer before settling down in Bristol. 
Contemporary Biographies adds that he was for over ten years Surveyor and 
Engineer to the Stapleton Sanitary Authority before Stapleton was brought 
within the City boundary when he was returned at head of the poll to represent 
that ward on the City Council. He was for eleven years a Technical Lecturer at 
the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College. 

A. J. Saise was concerned at his not being included in the reduced number of 
Dock members after the 1st January 1911. He remained a member of the City 
Council until 1921. He was a freeman of the City. 
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Samuel S hirley 
CONSERVATIVE 


Docks Member 1903-1906 
Councillor July 1897—April 1909 (Clifton) 
Occupation Provision merchant 
Residence: 86 Pembroke Road, Clif- 
ton, and at later dates at 16 College 
Road, Clifton, and at 5 Albert 
Road, Clifton 


Born In 1840 at Rewlach, Staffordshire, 
son of Samuel Shirley 

Died 4th April 1909, aged 69 years 

Education Privately 


é 





Samuel Shirley came to Bristol in 1862 when he would have been about 
twenty-two years of age. He started a grocery business in Redcliff Street and 
then in 1865 he removed to Clifton. The entry at page 71 of the first volume of 
Contemporary Biographies: Bristol in 1898 states that by that time he controlled some 
seven or eight large grocery houses in various parts of the district. It also says 
that he was president of the Bristol Grocers Association and Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Grocers Federation of Great Britain. 

As recorded in the first volume of At the Port of Bristol Edward Burrow Hill, 
shipbuilder and Deputy Chairman of the Docks Committee, died suddenly on 
the 29th June 1897. In the consequent by-election Samuel Shirley was elected 
to the City Council for Clifton Ward in place of the late Edward Hill. He did not 
however at once join the Docks Committee but was a member of the Health and 
of other Committees; he was greatly interested in the needful sanitary work for 
purifying the River Avon. 

Mr. Shirley, a genial man, joined the Docks Committee in 1903 and re- 
mained a member until 1906. In t90g he went upon a Mediterranean cruise 
which included a visit to Egypt. On Saturday the 27th March he went to the 
Pyramids and on Sunday he was taken ill in Cairo with severe gastritis and sun- 
stroke as the result of great exertion in tropical heat at the Pyramids the previous 
day. From Cairo he was taken aboard the Dunottar Castle at Alexandria and 
bound for Marseilles where his son went to meet the ship. Samuel Shirley how- 
ever died at sea on the 4th April 1909 according to the Marine Register Book at 
Somerset House. The Western Daily Press of the 1oth April records that Samuel 
Shirley was buried at sea off Corsica. 
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Alfred John Smith 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 1898-1908 
Councillor 1897—November 1907 (Somerset 
Ward) 
Alderman November 1907—March 1920 
Lord Mayor 1905-1906: 1906-1907 
iF. 1902 
Occupation Coal merchant and shipowner 


Chairman of A. J. Smith Ltd., 9 
Queen Square 

Residence: Brooklea, St. Annes Park, 
Brislington 





Born 1843 at Bedminster, son of John 
Smith 
Died 19th March 1920, aged 76 years 


A. J. Smith was a Docks member for ten years from 1898 to 1908 so that an 
account of him was included in the first volume. ‘To this can now be added some 
extracts from Bristol, 1913 

“Alderman Alfred John Smith, born at Bedminster, 1843, has been for many 
years engaged in business at Bristol as a coal factor, ship owner and contractor 
for freights. He has also branches at Newport, Cardiff, Lydney, Bradford-on- 
Avon, and Weston-super-Mare; the whole of which has recently been trans- 
formed to a limited company, Alfred J. Smith Ltd., of which he is chairman. He 
is also a director of the Newport Coal and Coke Co. Ltd. 

His public life has extended over a long period. He was for eighteen years an 
active member of the Bedminster School Board, and several years Overseer of 
the Parish of Bedminster, also for three years represented that district in the 
Somerset County Council. Upon the extension of the Bristol Boundaries in 1897, 
Mr. Smith was elected Councillor for the new Somerset Ward. 

He took an active part in the establishment of a Municipal Fire Brigade 
Committee of which he has been Chairman since its formation. Fire alarm boxes 
of the latest and most approved type were erected throughout the city and the 
best modern appliances were provided for saving human life and dealing prompt- 
ly and successfully with fires; the system is admitted to be the most complete 
and effective in existence. 

He is a member of the United Methodist Church and took an active part in 
the establishment of the Church and School at Oxford Street, ‘Totterdown in 
1872 and for more than thirty years was actively engaged as Superintendent of 
the Sunday School. 
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He has been much interested in musical work in Bristol and for several years 
has been President of the Bristol Gleemen’s Society. For five years Alderman 
A. J. Smith has been President of the Y.M.C.A. at Totterdown. 

The Western Daily Press of the 20th March 1920 gives an interesting little 
picture of A. J. Smith in the Edwardian summertime at the County Ground, 
Bristol. Alderman Smith was a member of the Gloucestershire County Cricket 
Club and was a keen member of that group of ‘old boys’ who foregathered in 
the members’ pavilion and discussed cricket interminably. He was a great user 
of the telephone there for purposes of business. This is a reminder of the story of 
Harry Willoughby Beloe, Proctor Baker’s partner and senior director at the 
Redcliff mills for some years before 1914. An active member of G.C.C.C., 
Harry Beloe went to the telephone room at Redcliff one summer afternoon and 
asked the news. The operator began to read off the latest wheat prices. “‘No, no, 
my boy, the cricket score.’’ Halcyon days! 
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Richard Court Stephens 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1895-1st January 1911 
Councillor 1895-26th November 1918 (Bristol) 
Alderman 26th November 1918-1926 
Occupation Haulier, railway carrier, warehouse- 
man at Little King Street. (Council 
Minutes) 


Residence: 11 Edgecumbe Road, 
Redland (1895) 


Born In 1841 


Died and November 1926, aged 84 years, 
at 34 Cranbrook Road 


An account of Alderman R. C. Stephens has already been given in the first 
volume of Aft the Port of Bristol: Members and Problems, 1848-1899. 

Councillor Stephens is shown in the Committee photographs of 1902 and 
1908 on pages 49 and 81. 
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Samuel James Thomas 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member i909-Ist January 1911 
Councillor May 1909-1912 
Occupation Provision merchant 
Born About 1855 
Died and February 1935, aged 80 years, at 
Woodside, Portishead 
Education Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Clifton 


Samuel Thomas entered the office of Mr. James Dole (Docks member, 1888- 
1889) a bacon curer in West Street, Bristol East. ‘This was a fair-sized business 
which was taken over by Pullin, Thomas and Slade when Samuel Thomas 
became one of the partners. 

Irish pigs from the docks and English pigs alike were urged into the sombre 
rear of the premises across the cobbles of Braggs Lane, eventually to arrive as 
various edibilities in the sawdusted pork emporium fronting upon West Street. 
Bobbetts’ grain office was across the way and electric tramcars clanged and 
clattered up and down this traffic funnel for East Bristol. 

He was one of the eight men who ceased on the 1st January 1911 to be mem- 
bers of the reconstructed Docks Committee. 

No photograph has been found of Councillor Thomas. 
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William Alfred Titley 


LIBERAL 
Docks Member 21st April 1903-1st January 1911 
Councillor 1902-1911 
j-P. 1921 
Sheriff 191g 
Occupation Wholesale provision merchant 
Residence: Waterloo Lodge, Clifton 
Born About 1851 
Died 11th March 1934 ,aged 83 years, at 


Wynton Lodge, Durdham Park 


W. A. Titley was a partner for many years in the provision firm of Gardner, 
Titley and Widgery of which Alderman C. E. L. Gardner, a Docks member, 
was also a partner. Mr. Titley ceased to be a member of the Docks Committee 
upon its reconstruction on the ist January 1911. 

Councillor Titley is shown in the Committee photograph of 1908 on page 81. 
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Henry William Twiggs 
LIBERAL (1890) — CITIZEN (1926) 


Docks Member 1890-1896: 1g00—November 1929 





Chairman 1908—November 1924. 

Councillor 1890-1896 (Redcliff). gth April 1900 
—8th December 1908 (St. Pauls) 

Alderman 8th December 1908—November 1929 

Lord Mayor 1918 

Bs 1902 

Occupation Perambulator manufacturer, 65 Vic- 
toria Street 

Born end December 1855 in Bristol. His 
father’s family were Devonians and 
his mother was Welsh 

Died 14th January 1932, aged 76 years, at 
Woodstock Road, Redland 

Education Privately 


Councillor Twiggs had already served on the Docks Committee for six years 
from 1890 to 1896 before again becoming a member in 1900 at the age of forty- 
four after a period of retirement from the City Council. In the dockisation debate 
of the 30th July 1900 when discussion had become somewhat inconsequent it 
was Councillor ‘Twiggs who asked if it would not be better to look for some more 
practicable scheme than the dockisation of the course of the Avon. Councillor 
Parsons then successfully proposed that consideration should be given to a dock 
extension at Avonmouth Dock. ‘This was to lead to the construction of the Royal 
Edward Dock. 

Councillor ‘Twiggs became Docks Chairman when Sir William Howell Davies 
M.P. vacated the post on the 16th November 1908. 

The Royal Edward Dock had been opened in July 1908 by King Edward VII 
but owing to the need for the completion of buildings and shore equipment it 
was not until the 14th November 1908 that the Amiral Magon brought the first 
cargo into the new dock. ‘Thus the coming into use of the Royal Edward Dock 
practically synchronised with the appointment of the new chairman who was 
made an alderman on the 8th December 1908. Apart from the problems of 
securing new trade for the new dock and providing new and adequate facilities 
for dealing with new traffics, there were administrative problems to occupy the 
Alderman’s mind. 

In October 1907 Alderman Dix succeeded in getting a Council resolution to 
the effect that the Docks Committee should report on the advisability of appoint- 
ing persons not Council members to the Docks Committee. In the October 
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Council of 1908 a report from the Docks Committee said that with the opening 
of the Royal Edward Dock there were wider issues than that. The best means of 
managing the Docks in future should be considered and the report asked for a 
special Committee of five Dock members and five Council members other than 
Dock members to consider the matter with the Lord Mayor for the time being. 
It was hardly the sort of problem a new Chairman would wish to have when 
there were the initial problems of the new dock to be considered together with 
the problems arising as a matter of course at the three existing docks. Moreover, 
Mr. F. B. Girdlestone who had held the leading post at the Docks, first as 
Secretary from 1875 and then as General Manager from 1884, was reaching the 
age of desirable retirement. Mr. Girdlestone had of course carried a great deal of 
responsibility both in regard to the dockisation schemes of the 18g90’s and in 
regard to the successive schemes which resulted in the building of the Royal 
Edward Dock. The result of the deliberations of the Special Committee on future 
dock management was, as recorded in Chapter VII, the reduction of the Docks 
Committee to eleven members only. Councillor Dyer had in the City Council 
cut the cackle of the Special Committee’s more elaborate proposals by an 
amendment that there should be nine members only. 

Meanwhile in 1910 Alderman Twiggs had made a journey through Canada 
on behalf of the Docks Committee to publicise the new liner service between 
Bristol and the Dominion through the regular fortnightly sailings from Avon- 
mouth of the Royal Edward and the Royal George. 

After the reconstruction of the Docks Committee in January 1911 the next 
problem was the finding of a new General Traffic Manager consequent upon 
the comparative retirement of Mr. F. B. Girdlestone to a consultative position. 
This led to the arrival in November 1911 of Dennis Ross-Johnson, a man of 
ability, energy and vision. ‘The same qualities were to be found among the Docks 
Committee of November 1911 led by Alderman Twiggs. That Committee in- 
cluded Sir William Howell Davies, Alderman Parsons, Edward Dyer, Major 
Mark Whitwill and Sidney Humphries and these men were all to remain 
members for several years and some of them for many years. Problems came 
thick and fast as trade at the Royal Edward Dock burgeoned. The modernisation 
of grain facilities with new granaries, tobacco warehouses, a new cold store, the 
beginning of the oil basin, decasualisation, reorganisation of the indoor and out- 
door staff, all these and more came to net, were considered and reported upon 
by the energetic Ross-Johnson for decision by this active Committee in the vital 
years 1912, 1913 and 1914; and if all these schemes did not come to pass before 
the outbreak of war in August 1914 neither the Chairman, the Committee nor 
the General Manager can be blamed for default. 

It remains to make some assessment of Alderman Twiggs for that portion of 
his chairmanship up to the end of 1914. Alderman Twiggs has been described 
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to the writer as a sober, solid man; on the short side in stature and sturdy, he 
had the appearance of a well-found manufacturer not in a large way but pros- 
perous enough properly to sustain the dignity of the post for which he had been 
chosen. A listener, rather than an argumentative man, he was one who missed 
little or nothing in debate and could summarise conclusions clearly and with 
enough firmness to secure the requisite decision. There is no doubt but that from 
his earliest days in public life in the 1880’s he was to be found among the pro- 
gressives particularly in the matter of dock extension at Avonmouth but it did 
not fall to his lot to be a leading pioneer such as Charles Wills, though Mr. 
Twiggs could be forceful enough when his mind was made up. He was absent 
from the fray and from the City Council from November 1896 to April 1900 and 
although he gave matters a push at the July Council in 1goo, the issue of the 
new dock had really been thought out and fought out by then. He had no 
chance in view of his recent return to the Docks Committee in November 1900 
of taking the place of Howell Davies as Chairman upon the retirement of 
Proctor Baker at that date. It was thus to Howell Davies that there fell the task 
of getting ‘the heroic scheme’ through the City Council and with the approval 
of the municipal electorate taken to Parliament; and it was Howell Davies who 
had publicly to take responsibility and financial opprobrium for all those later 
additions to the dock scheme of Igo1. 

These facts could lead to the view that in succeeding to the Chair in November 
1908 Alderman Twiggs was fortunate in having a tailor-made Royal Edward 
Dock handed over to his care and that too much credit should not be given to 
him, to his Committee and to their General Manager for the growing success of 
the Port within the next sixteen years of his chairmanship but rather to the earlier 
pioneers of progress who sowed where they were not to reap. This view is partly 
true but considerable credit should nevertheless be given to the vigorous man- 
agement of Port affairs under the administration of Alderman Twiggs. 

The tide of trade was beginning to flow towards new levels at the Port of 
Bristol in the years up to 1914 and though as so often in maritime matters the 
climate for success was largely due to international and to national trends be- 
yond the scope of port administration, it is nevertheless clear that this Docks 
Committee did move into the fairway of progress as soon as the tide began to 
flow. In the port year ig11 the rate-in-aid to the Docks Undertaking had 
reached the record figure of £154,000, a substantial sum indeed at that time. 
Alderman Twiggs is entitled to lasting civic gratitude for his enthusiasm, ability 
and steady courage in ensuring that new and costly capital works were put in 
hand and fresh financial burdens incurred despite the many protests within 
and without the City Council. 

Bristol 1913 gives the following account of Alderman Twiggs at this time. 

“Alderman Henry William Twiggs, Justice of the Peace, Chairman of the 
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Bristol Docks Committee, Vice-Chairman of the Finance Committee, political 
enthusiast, and social and religious worker—such is a brief description of the 
man who commenced business for himself at the age of twenty-two and at 
twenty-five found leisure to attend the meetings of the Bristol Parliamentary 
Debating Society, where he was appointed the first Whip to the Liberal Party, 
and soon afterwards Hon. Secretary to the Central Ward Liberal Association. 

In 1885 the city was divided into four Parliamentary Divisions, and Mr. 
Twiggs became Hon. Secretary for Bristol South, a position which he retained 
with much credit to himself and usefulness to his Party for eighteen years. 

At thirty-three years of age Mr. Twiggs sought to enter the City Council for 
his native (Redcliff) Ward, but was unsuccessful in the fight. Two years later, 
however—in 1890—he was returned, and represented it until 1896. For the 
next three years he remained outside the chamber, but at a bye-election in St. 
Paul’s Ward in April 1900, he was returned unopposed, and continued its 
representative until 8th December 1908, when he was elevated to the Aldermanic 
bench. 

Mr. Twiggs has served on a large number of Standing and Special Committees 
of the Corporation. Among the Standing Gommittees may be mentioned the 
Docks, Parliamentary Bills, Pilotage, Education, Finance, etc., and among the 
Special Committees, Boundaries Extension of the City, Constitution of Procedure 
of the Tolzey Court, the preparing of a scheme for carrying into effect the 
Education Act of 1902, Municipal Insurance, the building of St. Augustine’s 
Bridge, Pilotage Arbitration, Water Works Purchase, ‘Taxation of Land Values, 
Redistribution of the Wards of the City, Loans, etc. 

He was President of the Hibernian Society, 1908; President of the Caledonian 
Society, 1910; President of the Anchor Society, 1912. 

His special work for the city has been on the Docks Committee, on which he 
has served for nineteen years; 1906-8 he was Chairman of the Finance Sub- 
Committee, and in 1908 he was elected to the position of Chairman of the full 
Committee. The Docks are the most important and gigantic in all the city’s 
enterprises, such mighty issues being bound up in the undertaking; but this 
much must be conceded—that if brains, activity, and enthusiasm will make this 
huge venture successful, and if it depends upon the Chairman for results, then 
the whole matter is safe in the capable hands of Alderman Twiggs.”’ 
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Hamilton Wilfred Killigrew Wait 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1895-1908 
Councillor 1893-1906 (Bristol) 
1906-1908 (Central East) 
Occupation Corn merchant, Welsh Back 
Residence: 1895, 13 The Paragon, 
Clifton 
Born About 1865 at Clifton 
Died 24th August 1947, aged 82 years, at 


6 Hermitage Road, Bath. Lived 

away from Bristol for many years 

and late of Brimpsfield, Glos. 
(Western Daily Press, 28th August, 





1947) 
Education Winchester College (1878-1883) 
Trinity College, Oxford, B.A. (1886) 
M.A. (1890) 


A short account of Councillor H. W. K. Wait has been given on pages 179 
and 180 of the first volume of Aé the Port of Bristol and on pages 181 and 182 
there is also an account of his father, Alderman W. K. Wait, Docks member 
from 1870 to 1885. Charles Wells at page 204 of his Short History states that on 
Sunday, the 8th April 1877, the first trader to enter the new Avonmouth Dock, 
opened on the 24th February that year, was the s.s. Evelyn with 1,500 tons of 
barley from Sulina consigned to Wait and James. 

The firm of Wait and James was probably the largest of the Bristol grain 
merchants in the period 1900 to 1914. Their premises were at the ‘massive, 
indeterminately Gothic old brick warehouse with Italian battlements’ at No. 
32 Welsh Back, designed by the architects Ponton and Gough in 1869 and built 
for use by Wait and James as a granary. William Killigrew Wait, original 
partner in Wait and James was born in 1797, Sheriff in 1835 and died in 1852. 
His son of the same name, the Docks member, was born in 1826, was Mayor of 
Bristol 1869-1870, and died in 1902. Hamilton W. K. Wait was born about 
1865 and died in 1947. 

It occasioned great local surprise when Hamilton Wilfred Killigrew Wait went 
bankrupt in 1926 and the long-established firm of Wait and James closed down. 
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Mark Whitwill 


CONSERVATIVE 
Docks Member 1906-1921 
Councillor 25th June 1906-1921 
LY. IQI2 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
1896-1897 
Occupation Shipowner and shipbroker 


Residence: Parkdale, Belgrave Ave- 
nue, Clifton 
Born In 1858 at Bristol, son of Councillor 
Mark Whitwill, (Docks member, 
1871-1878, 1884-1891) 





Died 5th December, 1921, aged 63 years 

Education Mr. David Vine’s Academy, Kings- 
down, Bristol and Mill Hill School, 
London 


Major Mark Whitwill was the third of that name in a direct and unbroken 
male line of five Mark Whitwills, shipowners and shipbrokers at the Port of 
Bristol from 1829 up to the present day. An account of the family association 
with the Port has already been given on pages 192 to 196 of the first volume of 
At the Port of Bristol. 

Local Notes in the Western Daily Press of the 7th October 1915 makes reference 
to a book by the Honourable John Mildred Creed My Recollection of Australia and 
elsewhere, 1842-1914. Kingsdown School of which Mr. David Vines was head- 
master is among the elsewheres. According to Mr. Creed, Mark Whitwill, the 
subject of this account, was a pupil there in the late 1860’s and the school (usually 
called David Vine’s Academy) was on the site of a battery posted there during 
the Civil War in 1642. Mr. Creed further records that the school played cricket 
on the Downs including games against the Graces from Downend. That must 
have meant some toilsome afternoons for Mr. Vine’s scholars and some long trots 
for the ball smitten across the unrestricted Downs by one or other of the young 
Grace prodigies, F’., E.M., or W.G. Other Dock members known to have gone 
to school at the Academy were Charles Gardner, born in 1843 and Thomas 
Lindrea, born in 1855. 

Major Whitwill went on to Mill Hill School, London and returned to enter 
his father’s business in 1875. Eight years later at the age of twenty-five he became 
a partner in the business which he continued to direct as a partner and later as 
principal until his death in 1921. As with many other Dock members he joined 
the Volunteers, the predecessors of the Territorial Army. He rose to be a major 
in the Gloucestershire Volunteer Artillery and was decorated with the long 
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END OF THE VOYAGE 


A BARQUE HAS BEEN TOWED through the Avon Gorge and is being manoeuvred by tug towards 
one of the earlier entrance locks to Cumberland Basin, either one of the Dock Company’s two 


locks of 1803~—1809 or Brunel’s lock of 1844-1850. 


‘The date is around 1870. Brunel’s Suspension Bridge was opened in 1864, the Portishead 
railway on the left bank in 1867. In the centre of the picture the construction of the present lock 


is In progress. 


‘The mansions of Windsor ‘Terrace crown the steeps of Clifton and across the river, Leigh 


Woods rise up from the foot of the Gorge. 


2 


service medal for twenty years of volunteer service and with the Jubilee medal 
presented to officers in charge of units on the Diamond Jubilee Day of Queen 
Victoria on the 22nd June 1897. He was president of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce from 1896 to 1897. He was a Dock member for fifteen years from 
1906 to 1921 and like Sidney Humphries the miller he survived the membership 
reduction of 1911 to put his daily experience in Port affairs at the disposal of the 
able Committee that assembled under the chairmanship of Alderman Twiggs. 

That local gadfly The Bristol Magpie printed in the issue of the roth October 
1907 the following paragraph selected from a longer account in the Western 
Daily Press seven days earlier. 


DOCK MATTERS. 


Speaking at Redland last week, Councillor Mark Whitwill made the fol- 
lowing pertinent observations upon municipal matters:—‘“‘Neither of the 
suggestions by Sir J. Wolfe Barry for securing a fleet of steamers and railway 
companies’ subscription towards the cost were secured prior to the decision 
to construct the dock, and now the only chance of getting remuneration was 
the entirely new business created by new factories in the Avonmouth and 
Bristol district and making Bristol a through port for inland places. If Bristol 
could feed Birmingham and London through reduced railway rates—it could 
be easily done—then there would be a good chance for Avonmouth docks. At 

_ present there was no chance, for the accommodation now was quite ample for 
the trade at Bristol’. He disagreed with municipal trading, and said it was the 
worst form of robbery, for they did not see where they were losing money. 
The Dock estate ought not to be in the hands of the Corporation, but held in 
trust. 


In harking back to the Dock Trust proposed by the mercantilists of 1882, 
Major Whitwill was advocating the proposals his father had supported as 
recorded on page 195 in the first volume. Hit or miss, the Bristol Magpie found 


in municipal finance an ever present target and accordingly forebore to loose a . | 


shaft at a fellow-archer. So for once the barbed question was not asked, “‘In trust 
for whom?”’. Page 195 further records that the board of the 1882 trust would 
have been elected from and by payers of dock dues. How the ghosts of 1803, 
1848 and 1882 persisted. 
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APPENDIX 


TRADE TONNAGES FOR THE PORT YEARS ENDED goth APRIL 1900, 
1914 AND 1923 AND 31st MARCH 1930, 1939, 1950, 1960 and 1968 


Table 1 Ships arriving from Overseas. 
Table 2 Coastwise Ships. 


Table 3 Imports from Overseas. 
Coastwise Imports. 


Table 4 Exports Overseas. 
Coastwise Exports. 


Table 5 — Principal Coastwise Exports for year ended 30th April 1904. 
Table 6 = Principal Exports Overseas for year ended 3oth April 1904. 
Table 7. Principal Imports from Overseas for year ended 3oth April 1900. 
Table 8 Principal Imports from Overseas for year ended goth April 1914. 


Note: Figures are taken from the Annual Report 
for the year except where otherwise stated. 


Table g Steamship Lines to Overseas Ports in July 1913 with names of owners or agents in 
Bristol. 


Table 10 Steamship Lines to Coastwise Ports in July 1913 with names of owners or agents in 
Bristol. 


TaBLe 1. Ships arriving from Overseas 







Portishead 













































nine eee Register Register Register Register 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
goth April ooo tons ooo tons ooo tons ooo tons 
1900 538 106* 273 a7 848 
IQI4 588 261T 865 115 1,568 
1923 393 393 | 1,408 125 1,926 
31st March © 
1930 378 502 | 1,843 98 2,319 
1939 290 765 2,805 22 3,117 
1950 178 666 2,673 2,859 
1960 259 | 1,238 | 4,634 43947 
1968 232 11,250 | 3,539 3,847 





* Dues Paid Book for year ended goth April 1go00. 
t Annual Report for year ended goth April 1920. 
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TABLE 2. Coastwise Ships 





City Avonmouth Portishead Total 
Year ended ne fins ; 
No. | Register | No. | Register | No. | Register | No. | Register 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
ooo tons ooo tons ooo tons ooo tons 
goth April Not 
1900 664. 94. 6 known 764 
1914 6,0874 622 2,082t 4.25 129% 8 8,292¢ | 1,055 
1923 4,117 493 | 1,935 639 104 10 «| 6,156 | 1,142 
31st March 
1930 3,937 490 | 1,679 575 346 34 |5,962 | 1,099 
1939 3,332 454 |3,581 4.24, 670 116 | 7,583 994 
1950 2,250 320 4,750 645 1,064 233 8,070 1,198 
1960 1,867 335 45324 1,272 621 237 6,812 1,844, 
1968 1,563 401 2,264, 1,4.74 485 290 4,312 2,165 


+ Annual Report for year ended 30th April 1920. 


TABLE 3. Imports 


From Overseas Coastwise 


Year ended 





Portis- 


Avon- 
mouth 


Total 





City City head 








goth April | 000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons 


1900 8868 4668 1,395§ |654(est.)| r100* | 4 (est.) 758* 
IQI4 877 808 1,839 814 313 4. 1,131 
1923 461 1,210 1,836 596 220 3 819 
31st March 

1930 473 | 1,514 2,092 644. 301 59 | 1,004 
1939 351 2,737 3,128 731 201 254 1,186 
1950 186 3,005 3,203 509 396 561 1,466 
1960 259 | 3,385 35775 551 | 1,411 563° | 2,525 
1968 250 | 3,725 45155 559 | 2,169 621 | 3,349 


§ Report dated 21st June 1900 to Docks Committee on Dockisation. 
* Report to Docks Committee on 8th May 1903. 
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TABLE 4. Exports 



























Overseas Coastwise 


Year ended ; 
Portis- 


head 


ooo tons |oo0 tons |OOO tons| OOO tons | 000 tons {O00 tons {OOO tons 


goth April 

1900 54* 375 (est.) 
1902 92T 3877 
1903 1227 3647 
1904 rar} 378+ 
1914 208 4°72 
1923 190 372 
gist March 

1930 118 311 
1939 16 666 
1950 81 go7 
1960 897 







1968 164 





* Report of 8th May 1903 to Docks Committee. 
{ Port Archives, 1906: Blue File 172. 


TABLE 5. Principal Exports Coastwise 
(Port Archives, Blue File 172) 


Year ended goth April 1904 





City Docks Avonmouth Portishead 
tons tons tons tons 
Ale and Beer *Galls *1,717,492 *1,717,492 
Bagging ee 769 771 
Bricks and Tiles 620 620 
Candles 73 73 
Cement 465 465 
Chemicals 3,062 8 3,070 
Coal and Coke 2,583 4,578 7,161 
Cocoa and Coffee 2,396 222 2,618 
Confectionery ... 24.7 247 
Earthenware 288 288 
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TABLE 5. Principaal Exports Coastwise, 1904 (continued) 


ee — 





City Docks Avonmouth Portishead Total 
tons tons tons 
Flax and other Fibres... 394 394. 
Floorcloth 473 473 
Flour and Meal 25,550 879 26,429 
Fruit 1,481 173 1,654 
Glass 677 677 
Glucose a ane 3,511 43 3,554 
Grain: Wheat ... *Qrs * 96,338 *177,Q11 *12,414 *286,663 
Barley ....* 5; * 76,086 * 12,190 * 13,940 *102,216 
Maize ... * ,, * 40,256 *17,169 *18,709 *76,134 
Oats: - ave. 95 *13,285 *6,376 *19,661 
Other Kinds ,, *13,760 *2,612 *16,372 
Weight of Grain Tons 104,125 
Grease ... 7 ae 2,004 2,004. 
Iron and Hardware 15,747 15,747 
Lead 4,590 4590 
Leather 3,382 3,382 
Lime _... ne 1,183 1,183 
Linen and Drapery 585 585 
Malt ae 667 667 
Manures 75505 75505 
Mineral Waters 385 385 
Oil (including 
Petroleum) 16,4.70 349 23,455 
Oilcake ... 445 492 
Ores es 4,210 45552 
Painters’ Colours 2,759 2,759 
Paper “hk 5,173 5,814 
Pitch and Tar ... 12,983 12,983 
Provisions: Bacon 555 555 
Cheese 701 gI4 
Lard 1,164 1,177 
Not enumerated 1,904 1,959 
Rags and Junk 489 489 
Resin 1,556 1,556 
Salt 73 73 
Seeds 1,670 3,146 4,816 
Slate 61 61 
Soap 2,593 2,593 
Soda sb er 2,837 2,837 
Spirits... .. *Galls. *218,302 *137,670 * 255,972 
Starch ... ae 80 80 
Stone 4,396 4,396 
Sugar 17,247 977 18,224 
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TABLE 5. Principal Exports Coastwise, 1904 (continued) 


Timber and Deals 
Tin wiles 
Tinplates 
Tobacco 
Valonia 
Vegetables 
Wine 

Wooden Goods 
Wool a 
All other Goods 


TOTAL of all Exports 
Tons 


Bagging ae 
Bricks and Tiles ... 
Cement 

Chemicals 

Clay (China) 

Coal and Coke 
Cocoa and Coffee 
Confectionery 
Copper 
Earthenware 
Floorcloth 


Flour and Meal of all kinds 


Fruit an 
Fuller’s Earth 
Glass 


... *Galls. 





City Docks Avonmouth 
tons tons 
4,747 8,231 
479 
3,603 809g 
943 2 
61 
930 17 
*6,068 
429 34 
197 II 
63,052 3520 
289,458 77,936 


TABLE 6. Principal Exports Overseas 
(Port Archives: Blue File 172) 


Year ended goth April 1904 


City Docks 





2g1 


Portishead 


tons 


579 


10,208 


Avonmouth 


tons 
1,613 
I 
1,000 
1,001 
102 
269 
109 
20 
99 
47 
23 
48 
473 
29 





Total 


tons 


13,557 
479 
4,412 
945 

61 

947 
*6,068 
463 
208 
66,623 


377,602 


Tasie 6. Principal Exports Overseas, 1904 (continued) 


Glue on as 
Grain of all kinds 
Grease 

Iron 

Lead 

Leather 

Lime 

Malt 

Manures ... 

Metal Ashes oe 
Oil (including Petroleum) 
Oilcake 

Ores a 
Painters’ Colours... 
Paper Sete 

Pitch and Tar 
Provisions ... 

Rope 

Salt 

Saltcake 

Seeds 

Soap 

Soda 

Spelter 

Spirits 

Stone 

Strontia hice 
Timber and Deals 
Tin ae 
Tinplates ... 
Tobacco 
Vegetables 

Wine dee 
Wooden Goods 
Wool eG Hen 
All other Goods .. 


cma ©) 5 


Total of all Exports Tons 














































City Docks Avonmouth 


tons 


121,107 
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202,517 





Total 
tons 


163 
*9 431 
827 
50,006 
295 
200 
825 
258 
657 
238 
2,845 
16 
3,287 
1,090 
623 
232 
104. 
1,724 
2,670 
3379 
52 

61 
208 


109 


*18,081 


479 


245943 
2,806 


2,526 
53730 
142 
145 
*1,080 
125 

23 
18,498 












TABLE 7. 


Animals: 
Horses .. 
Oxen 
Sheep 
Fish ; 
Flour & Meal 
Fruit: 
Currants 
Nuts 
Bananas : 
Lemons & Oranges 
Other descriptions 
Glass 
Glucose 
Grain: 
Barley 
Beans 
Buckwheat 
Dari 
Maize 
Millet 
Oats 
Pease 
Rye 
Wheat .. 


Hay and Straw 
Hides 
Ice oA - 
Iron of all kinds .. 
Lead 
Leather 
Marble 
Metal Ashes 
Naphtha 
Oil Cake .. 
Oil: 
Castor 
Fish 
Lard and Nut .. 
Lubricating 
Olive 


No. 
No. 
No. 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 


‘Tons 
‘Tons 
Bch’s 
B’xes 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 
Tons 


Qrs. 
Qrs. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Qrs 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Ors. 


‘Tons 
Tons 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 
Tons 
Tons 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 
Tons 


Tons 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 
‘Tons 


Bristol 


449 
869 
41,206 
2,813 
557 
128,825 
3,608 
6,625 
72240 


784,300 
15,966 
2,860 
6,551 
325,112 
180 
58,083 
6,339 
982 
539,414 
1,7395787 
507 
35390 
4,090 
14,728 
3,421 
1,833 
2,665 
2,613 


16,963 
6 

426 
316 
6,138 
741 
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Avonmouth | Portishead 





593 


1,473 
97:942 
8 

2,953 
552,749 
156,478 
16,208 


1,979 
34.1,280 


1,169,597 
713 
1,847 
2,593 
729 


2,401 


496 


Principal Imports from Overseas for year ended goth April 1900 





Total 


1,378 
15,915 
8,448 
882 
66,162 


2,813 
557 


128,825 

6 4,167 
6,625 

8,713 


1,013,710 
15,974 
5,913 
6,551 
1,078,736 
180 
214,561 
22,547 
2,961 
880,694 
3,271,727 
1,220 
3390 
4,090 
16,575 
3,421 
4,426 
2,665 
39342 
1,604 
19,364 


161,468 


200,875 


362,343 


1,604 


6 

426 
316 
6,634. 
741 


TaBLe 7. Principal Imports from Overseas, 1900 (continued) 


Bristol Avonmouth | Portishead 





Oil: Palm - Se. Be 3 
Seed .. 12 is; ae 685 
Salad 30 
Other kinds .. II 

Onions g. sate ere 3,924 

Ores ae 875 is, at 20,835 

Painters’ Colours 25 se ad 1,797 

Paper 1,286 we Ss 5,631 

Petroleum 49,428 118 52,931 

Phosphates ae ee it: es 12,701 

Pitch and Tar 798 

Potatoes 3,938 

Provisions: 

Bacon and Hams 3 11,006 cb see 15,593 
Beef, Mutton and Pork IOI sth ook 237 
Butter - : 4,712 ite ides 4.5747 
Canned Meats .. 233 ee ee 2,767 
Cheese .. 17,350 a: 18,655 
Lard 1,488 se. ae 6,667 

Rice Be ints 1,154 

Resin 13,696 

Seeds: 

Clover and Grass Seed 3 ve uM 566 
Cotton Seed a ee ec. as 209,621 
Flaxseed and Linseed .. 8,816 ne Be 64,185 

Soda and Nitrate of Soda we ae eee 5,788 

Spelter 162 me, tae 7,710 

Spirits: 

1,096 
Brandy Gon 
Gin 7,593 
Rum _.. I5I 
Unenumerated 504. 

Sugar: 

Raw es sao ee 15,979 
Refined 3 Se ate 62,421 

Tobacco I,II4 

Turpentine 4,182 

Valonia 4,444 

Wine 4,034 

2,729 

Wood: Deals, Battens, 

oa Beards 18,132 ba Bi 43,853 
Timber .. , 1,347 ne 14,223 
Other Descriptions 5,491 ae (See 14,907 

Wood Pulp 389 595 1,503 

Zinc ss hes eee Q22 





TaBLe 8. Principal Imports from Overseas for year ended goth April 1914 





IQI4 
Fish , ei .. Tons 609 Onions os .. Tons 
Flour & Meal ie .. Tons 37,041 Ores... ig .. Tons 
Fruit: Painters’ Colours .. ‘Tons 
Currants 7 .. Tons 5,178 Paper .. a .. Tons 
Nuts... ee .. Tons 723 Petroleum: 
Bananas ae .. Bch’s [2,941,416 Burning, Lubricating, 
Lemons & Oranges .. B’xes | 258,954 Residuum and Scale Tons 
Other descriptions .. Tons 8,049 Spirit = .. Tons 
Glass i os .. Tons 4,559 Pitch and Tar .. Tons 
Glucose... Se .. Tons 5,025 Potatoes - .. Tons 
Grain: Provisions: 
Barley .. ee .. QOrs. 11,274,924 Butter es .. ons 
Beans... a .. Ors. 15,183 Cheese ie .. Lons 
Buckwheat 24 .. Ors. 1,445 Lard og .. Tons 
Dari... dvs .. Qrs. 208 Meat: 
Maize .. ue .. Ors. | 513,522 Bacon and Hams’ ‘Tons 
Millet .. Se .. Ors. 369 Salted (other oJ Ton 
Oats... id .. Ors. | 405,654 Bacon ee Hams 
Pease... i .. Ors. 22,985 Frozen... Tons 
Wheat .. i .. Ors. 11,904,984 Preserved in tins ‘Tons 
4,139,364 
Rice .. ue .. Tons 
Hay and Straw .. .. Tons 729 Resin .. - .. Tons 
Hides ne 7 .. Tons 3,402 Seeds: 
Ice ose .. Tons 4,533 Clover & Grass Seed Tons 
Iron of all ace ais .. Tons 64,131 Cotton Seed .. Tons 
Lead Be a .. Tons 2,112 Linseed, Hemp Seed 
Leather... as .. Tons 2,740 and Rape Seed .. Tons 
Manures: Soya Beans .. Tons 
Basic Slag sn .. Tons 600 Spelter. . v3 .. Tons 
Bones... .. Tons 210 ees ee { Puns. 
Nitrate of Sada. .. Tons 2,958 a y Dozs. 
Phosphate of Lime & Gin .. i .. Dozs. 
Rock Phosphate .. ‘Tons 14,856 Rum a .. Puns. 
Unenumerated .. Tons 4 Sugar: Refined .. Tons 
Marble... ne .. ons 4,135 Tobacco ea .. Tons 
Metal Ashes a .. Tons 75515 Turpentine... .. Tons 
Molasses .. ea .. ons 10,795 Valonia ae .. Lons 
Oil Cake .. ne .. Tons 3,453 Pipes 
Oil: Castor oe .. Tons II UU’ Bt oe { Dozs. 
Fish ee sg .. ons 280 Wood: Deals, Battens \ Stnds 
Lard and Nut .. .. Tons 528 and Boards 
Olive... a .. Tons 103 Timber a . Lids. 
Seed... ss .. Tons 167 Other Desc peonss., Lds. 
Salad .. = .. Tons 22 Wood Pulp .. .. Tons 
Other kinds... .. Tons 51 Zinc... se .. Tons 
Total Weight of all Goods Imported .. .. 1,839,052 Tons. 
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TABLE 9. From Port Handbook for 1913 


STEAMSHIP LINES—OVERSEAS PORTS. 
July, 1913 





Owners or 
Agents in Bristol 


Port Name of Line 


AUSTRALIA 

TADELAIDE .. 

{ MELBOURNE 

{SYDNEY 

{NEWCASTLE 

T7BRISBANE .. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA | 

ALBANY 

FREMANTLE 
NEW ZEALAND 


{AUCKLAND 
{WELLINGTON ; 
{ LYTTLETON 


Federal and Shire Lines ..} Bethell, Gwyn & Co. 


Australind Line .. ..| Bethell, Gwyn & Co. 


{7 DuNEDIN (and don Port 
Chalmers) 
7, BLuFF 
tHaAwkKEs Bay 
7 TIMARU 
CANADA 
{QUEBEC AND MONTREAL 
(Summer) 
{Hairax N.S. (Winter) 
QUEBEC AND MONTREAL.. 


Federal and Shire Lines ..} Bethell, Gwyn & Co. 


Royal Line bi ..| Canadian Northern 
Steamships Ltd. 


(Summer) Dominion Line .. ..| Dominion Line 
PORTLAND, Me. (Winter) 
QUEBEC AND MONTREAL. 
(Summer) Canadian Pacific Line ..| Canadian Pacific Railway 
ST. JOHN, N.B. (Winter) Co. 
AMERICA 
New York si = ..| Bristol City Line .. ..| Gharles Hill & Sons. 
AMERICA (CENTRAL) 
{Port Limon so .| E. & F. Line si ..| Elders & Fyffes Ltd. 
AMERICA (PACIFIC COAST) 
VANCOUVER AND SAN Francisco | Maple Leaf Line .. ..{| Bethell, Gwyn & Co. 
(possibly SEATTLE and/or 
PORTLAND) 
WEST INDIES 
TKinGsTon (JAmaica) 7” ..| E. & F. Line ss ..| Elders & Fyffes Ltd. 


{ Also carry Passengers. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES—FOREIGN PORTS (continued). 


Port 


NORTH SEA PORTS 
AMSTERDAM 
AMSTERDAM 
ANTWERP .. 
ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG .. 

BALTIC SEA 
COPENHAGEN 
STETTIN 
RIGA : 
ST. PETERSBURG .. 
DANZIG 
STETTIN 

EAST NORWAY 
CHRISTIANIA 
DRAMMEN .. 
F'REDRIKSSTADT 

SOUTH SWEDEN 
GOTHENBURG 

FRANCE 
BAYONNE .. 
BORDEAUX. . 
NANTES 
CHARENTE 
DUNKIRK .. 
‘TREPORT .. ei 

SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
CADIZ 
LisBON 
OPoRTO 
SETUBAL a6 
VILLA REAL DE SANTO 

ANTONIO 
ALBUFEIRA 

FARO 

LacGos 

LISBON 

OPORTO 

PORTIMAO .. 

SETUBAL at 

VILLA REAL DE SANTO 

ANTONIO 


MSO RO EO 


July, 1913. 



































Name of Line 


Holland 8.S. Co. 
B.S.N. Line 
Hamburg Line 
Det Forenede 
Dampskibs Selskab. 


Riga and St. 
Petersburg Line 


Danzig Line 


East Norway Line 
Gothenburg Line 
Hutchison Line 
Edwards Line 


Mead Line 
Treport Line 


Edwards Line 


Companhia Maritima 
Portugueza 
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Owners or 
Agents in Bristol 
Turner, Edwards and Co. 
Bristol Steam Nav. Co. 
E. Stock & Sons. 
Turner, Edwards and Co. 


Mark Whitwill and Son. 


E. Stock & Sons. 


.| Whitwill, Cole & Co. Ltd. 


Whitwill, Cole & Co. Ltd. 


Turner, Edwards and Co. 


E. Stock & Sons. 


Turner, Edwards and Co. 


Mark Whitwill and Son. 


STEAMSHIP LINES—FOREIGN PORTS (continued) 





July, 1913. 
Owners or 
nen, Dg neon Agents in Bristol 

MEDITERRANEAN 

BARCELONA 

GENOA 

eGHOnN 43 : - Golden Cross Line ..| H. R. James and Sons. 

MARSEILLES 

‘TARRAGONA 

VALENCIA .. a ‘3 

SYRIAN CoAsT AND CyPRus ..| Forth Shipping Co. ..| Mark Whitwill and Son. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 

JERSEY... as — Bristol and Channel or 

GuERNSEY ce eee Islands Trading Co. eee 


TaBLE 10. From Port Handbook for 1913. 


STEAMSHIP LINES—COASTWISE PORTS. 





July, 1913. 
Port Owners or Agents in Bristol 
IRELAND 
{BELFAST .. ae sss e ee ve us Mark Whitwill and Son. 
icone } Ss Le Si ee a Bristol Steam Nav. Co. 
DvuBLIN 
WATERFORD a3 - a ee - .. | Clyde Shipping Co. Ltd. 
WEXFORD - - a0 se 8 .. | J. Bacon Ltd. 
SCOTLAND 
ABERDEEN $3 in os 23 be D. L. Howe & Co. 
DUNDEE 
7 GLasGcow sc ie x6 se = Mark Whitwill and Son. 
+ GREENOCK 
LEITH... 3% sr da a ws ei D. L. Howe & Co. 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
ABERAYRON 7 ae = - wes es W. Pugh Williams. 
BIDEFORD aA Se tis ns 5 .. | A. Hancock. 


{ Also carry Passengers. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES—COASTWISE PORTS (continued). 


Port 


July, 1913. 


ENGLAND AND WALES (continued) 


BRIDGWATER 
CARDIFF 
CARDIGAN 
FISHGUARD 
GLOUCESTER 
HAVERFORDWEST 

{HAYLE 
HvuLu 
ILFRACOMBE 
ILFRACOMBE 

{ LivERPOOL 

{LIVERPOOL 

7 LIvERPOOL 

TLONDON .. 
LYDNEY .. 
MANCHESTER 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
MILFORD HAVEN 
NEWCASTLE-ON- LYNE 
NEWPORT st 
New Quay (WALES) 
PEMBROKE 
PEMBROKE Dock 

{ PENZANCE 

| PLyMouTH 
PORTHGAIN 
PORTSMOUTH 
SHARPNESS 
SOLVA 
SOUTHAMPTON 
SWANSEA 

{TorQuAY 


j 


{ Also carry Passengers. 
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Owners or Agents in Bristol 


A. T. May. 

R. Burton & Son. 
A. T. May. 

W. Pugh Williams. 
Severn and Canal Carrying Co. 
J. Bacon Ltd. 

B. A. Baker. 

D. L. Howe & Co. 
Pockett’s Ltd. 

A. Hancock. 

J. Bacon Ltd. 

B. A. Baker. 

F. H. Powell & Co. 
Little Western Steamship Co. 
T. Brown. 

F. H. Powell & Co. 
D. L. Howe & Co. 
J. Bacon Ltd. 

D. L. Howe & Co. 
R. Burton & Son. 
W. Pugh Williams. 


J. Bacon Ltd. 


Little Western Steamship Co. 


United Stone Firms Ltd. 

D. L. Howe & Co. 

Severn and Canal Carrying Co. 
W. Pugh Williams. 

D. L. Howe & Co. 

Pockett’s Ltd. 

Little Western Steamship Co. 


SOURCES 


Archives of the Bristol Docks Committee, including 
Minute Books. 
Annual Accounts and Reports. 
Reports of Officers to Committee. 
Bristol Dock and Bristol Corporation Acts. 
Official Handbook: 1913. 


Sundry documents. 
Minute Books of the Bristol City Council. 
Bristol newspapers at the Bristol Central Library: principally the Western Daily Press. 
A Short History of the Port of Bristol—Charles Wells (1909). 
The Annual of Bristol in the Nineteenth Century—John Latimer (1887 and 1902). 
Bristol Lists: Municipal and Miscellaneous—Rev. A. B. Beaven, M.A. (1899). 


Contemparary Biographies: Bristol in 1898, 2 Vols.—W. T. Pike & Co., 19 Grand Parade. 
Brighton (1899). 


Bristol Worthies, 1st and 2nd Series.—A. B. Freeman (1907 and 1909). 

Bristol, 1913—(Ed. F. G. Warne). 

Notable Bristolians, 1931-2—Published by L. QC. Gibbons. 

Mathews’s Bristol Directories, 1793 onwards. 

Kelly’s Bristol Directories. 

The Whitwill Family papers (by courtesy of Mark Whitwill, Esq., M.C.). 

Eistory of William Butler @ Co. (Bristol) Lid. (1954). 

Bristol—As it was and as it is—G. F. Stone. (1909). 

Old Bristol Pottertes—W. J. Pountney (1920). 

The Bristol Hotwell—Vincent Waite, B.A. (1960). 

The House of Kings, 1850-1950—C. J. King & Sons Ltd. 

Modern Dock Operation—D. Ross-Johnson, C.B.E. (1929). 

Shipshape and Bristol Fashion—John C. G. Hill, M.A. 

History of British Trade Unionsm—Henry Pelling (1965). 

Memories and Reflections—Ben. Tillett. 

Bristol in the 1890°s—Reece Winstone. 

The City and County of Bristol—Bryan Little, M.A. (1954). 

Anatomy of Britain (1962)—-Anthony Sampson. 

People and Houses, 1950-1965—Bristol and West Building Society. 

Life and Times of Ernest Bevin—Alan Bullock, M.A. 

The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Middle Ages—E. M. Carus-Wilson, M.A. (Bristol Record 
Society, 1937). 

A History of Economic Change in England, 1860—1939.—R. S. Sayers, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 
1967). 

The History of the T.U.C. 1868-1968. A Pictorial Survey of a Soctal Revolution—(Trades Union 
Congress, 1968). 
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Index 


The index is designed to help not only those 
interested in port affairs but also those interested — 
in social or family research or in the affairs of 
businesses mentioned. Those owning or living in 
the houses mentioned may be interested to know 
something about a former resident there. 

Names of Members of the Docks Committee 
are given in capitals. See also pages 212 to 286. 

Numbers in i/alic type indicate the page at 
which a photograph relating to the subject will 


be found. 


A 


Adams Ltd., Robert & Henry, 167 
Adams, —, 256 
Admiralty, 203, 204 
also see Navy, Royal and War 
Africa, 225 
West Africa, 14, (1893) 14, 15 
West African wharves, 11 
Aird, John, and Co., 7, 65, 66, 70, 183-4 
Albion Dockyard, City Docks, 1717 
Alderslade, R., 11 
Alexandria, 112, 272 
America, (See also U.S.A.), 
Provisions from, (1861, 1900), 9 
Discovery of mainland (1497), Frontis- 
piece, 31 
South, traffic for, (1910), 116 
Passenger traffic, 112 
North (Shipping), (1900) 12, 27-28, 42, 
(1914) 188 
Central (Shipping), (1914), 188 
South (Shipping), (1914) 188, (1910) 192 
South, grain, (1887), 245 
Liner ports for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Argentine grain, 29 
Amsterdam, Port of, 28, 20, Table 9 
Anchor Society, 281 
Andrews, Captain A. E., 28 
Anglo-American Oil Company, (1889) 56, 
104, 153 
Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products Com- 
pany, 115, 152, 153 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, 97-8, 153 
Animals, 
Imported from overseas, (1900) 10, (1908- 
I9IO) 105, (1900-1914) 195, Table 7 
Cattle market, ‘Temple Meads, 18 
Export of pedigree sheep (1910), 119 
Imported from Ireland (1914), 195 


Cattle Lairs, Cumberland Basin, 195 
Cattle Lairs, Avonmouth Dock, 105, 151 
Antofagasta, 29 
Antwerp, Port of, 119, 126 
Report on grain working (1913), 156, 162, 
16 
Bristol Steam Navigation Co., 28, 119, 
Table 9g 
Arbitration, Wages, (1889) 18, (1890) I9, 
(1900) 60, 62, (1910) 122 | | 
Board of Trade (1910), 116 = 
Argentine grain, 29 
Arney, F. D., 17, 135, 175 
Ashley Down, Bristol, : 
County Cricket Ground, 8, 274.” 
Ashley House, 239 
Ashley Hill, 228 
ASHMAN, ALDERMAN SIR HERBERT, 
BART., 1895-1902, 49, 59; 86, 213, 214, 
246, 256, 264 
Ashman & Co., Herbert, 213 
Lady Ashman, 59, 213 
Ashman family, 213 a 
Ashton, - 
Ashton Court Estate, 94, 154 
Bower Ashton, Cricket, 85 
Ashton Fields, 154, 208-210 
Ashton Avenue, 94, 208 
Astbury, Mr. Justice, 109 
Aston Board of Guardians, 215 
Australia, 12, 119, 131 
Wheat, 120 
Frozen meat, 168, 195 
Trade tour of, 184, 195 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Lysaght’s traffic to, 192 
Provisions, 195 
Liner ports, etc., for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Federal and Shire Lines, 192, Table 9 
Australind Line, 192, Table 9 


Avon, River, i, I, 2, 3, 4, 8, 20, 33, 40, 41, 44, 
45; 47, 48; 51, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 68, 85, 
87, 90, QI, 153, 154, 179, 184, 185, 197, 
208, 210, 249, 256 

Sailing ships (1900), 29 
Gorge, 3, 85, 87, 106, 143, 154, 173, 285 
Horseshoe Bend, 94, 110, 112 
Kingroad, 112 
North Channel, 51, 70, 152, 153 
Sea Mills Reach, 112 
Sewage, 45, 48, 272 
‘Towpath, 87, 106 
Avondale Road, go 
Avonmouth Dock (opened 1877), 2, 84, 104 
many general references, including i 1, 2, 9, 
30, 53, 62, 68, 69, 105, 121, 197 
Trade with North America, 11,12, Table g 
Entrance lock, 42, 51, 105 
Capital spent (1900), 14, 
Loss on working (1900), 54 
Imports from Overseas, (1900-1968) 
Table 3, (1900) 30, 190, (1914 with 
R.E. Dock) 190, 
Oil (1888, 1890, 1900), 56 
Bananas (1901, 1902), 56, 57 
Grain (1900, 1913), 168 
Timber (1914, with R.E. Dock), 194 
Exports Overseas, (1900-1968) Table 4, 
(1900) 30, 37, 192, (1904) 37, Table 6, 
(1913 and 1914, with R.E. Dock) 192 
Coastwise Imports, (1900-1968) Table 3, 
(1900) 30, 190, (1914 with R.E. Dock) 190 
Coastwise Exports, (1900-1968) Table 4, 
(1904) 33, 37, Table 5, (1904, 1914 with 
R.E. Dock) 193 
Shipping, Overseas, (1900-1968) Table 1, 
(1895, 1900) 25, (1900) 24, 26-30, 187, 
(1908) 187, (1914 with R.E. Dock) 
187-8, 190. 
Shipping Lines and Ports (1913), Table g 
Shipping, Coastwise (1900-1968), Table 2, 
(1900) 27, 188-190, (1914) 188-190, 192 
Anglo-American Oil Co., 56, 104, 153 
Western Petroleum Co., 56, 104, 
British Petroleum Co., 56, 97-8, 153 
N Shed, 57, 104, 105, 139, 151, 197, 206 
West Indian liners, 57, 105, 139, Table 9 
Molasses Installation, 104, 105 
Lighthouse, former, 67 
Gloucester Road entrance, 63, 116, 122, 
127, 130 
Granary, 68, 69, 90, 92, 104, 105, 151, 160, 
163, 164, 197, 240 | 
Collapse of works (1877), 68, 70 
Competition with City Docks (1878), 84 
Land leased to Robinsons, 90, 92, 104, 
194, 197 
Shipping dues differential, 96, 98 


Dockers employed, number of, 138, 140-142 

Division into traffic sections, 151 

Cattle Lairs, 105, 151, 195, 240 

Grain equipment, 160 

Proposed Silo Granary, 163-4, 168-9 

Cold Stores, 119, 151, 168-9, 195, 240 

Road route to, 106-7, 122, 173, 205, 233, 
247 

Broad Pill, 197 
see also Banana Trade, Elder Dempster & 
Co., Elder & Fyffes Ltd., War, Map 
(1913) 

Avonmouth Village, 70, 93, 94 

Church School, 152 

Mafeking Assembly, 7 

Avonmouth (later the Continental) Hotel, 
7, 66, 206 

Marine Hotel, 68, 69 

Park, 94, 122 

Avonmouth Road widened, 203 

St. Andrews Church, 152 

Congregational Chapel, 118 

st. Andrews Road, 92, 93, 94 

Royal Hotel, 120, 127 

AYLES, COUNCILLOR WALTER H., 
M.P., 1913-1922, 123, 149, 275, 216 


B 


Babb, Captain W. A., 29 
Bacon, J., Ltd., 199, Table 10 
Bailey, Edward, Sculptor, 253 
BAKER, ALDERMAN ARTHUR, 1890- 
IQOI, 5, 217, 252 
Baker, B. A., 36, Table 10 
Baker, Sir Benjamin, 51, 52; 54 
BAKER, ALDERMAN W. PROCTOR, 
1875-1901, I, 4,5, 11, 23, 24, 42, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 54, Gr, 65, 89, 95, 106, 107, 109, 
126, 218, 219, 221, 230-1, 244-5, 252, 
266, 274, 280 
Mrs. Proctor Baker, 218-9, 221, 252 
William Baker, 218 
William Baker & Sons, 217, 218 
Baker, Captain W., 29 
Baldwin Street, 13, 91, 112, 192 
Baltic, 
Ice from, 13 
Coastwise traffic from Germany, 163 
Timber from, 53, 59, 194 
Effect of war, 202 
Liner ports, etc., for Bristol (1913), ‘Table 9 
Baltic Wharf, City Docks, 177, 172 
Banana Trade, 56-7, 105, 106, 119, Tables 7, 
8 and g;'(1901, 1902) 56— 7, 104, (1901: 
1914) 195, 
Casual labour, 138, 739, 140-141, 180 
also see Elders & Fyffes Ltd. 


Barclay, Captain H. W., 28 
Barrington, H., 174 
Barry Dock (Lock), 42, 53 
Barry, Sir John Wolfe, K.C.B., 40, 44, 47, 
48, 51, 54, 112, 286 
Bath, 228, 244, 256, 282, 
Waterborne traffic to, 11, (1905) 32-3, 37, 


59 
Temporary lock for, (1803-1809), 57 — 
Bathurst, 
Basin, 15, 59, 61, (Shed) 200, 205, 
(Lock) 59, 60, 67, go 
Wharf, 11, 221 
Sheds, G, H, J, K, 199 
Robinsons Mill, 9, 30, 92 
Slipway, 36, 67 
Bay Verte, 29 
Beaufort, Duke of, 65, 92 
Beaven, Rev. A. B., M.A., 300 
Beaufort Hunt, 224, 248, 259 
Bedminster, 58, 59, 94, 154, 177, 198, 229, 
251, 263, 264, 265, 273, 
Dean Lane Pit, 220 
Belfast, 123, 189, 199, 262, Table ro 
Belgium (Antwerp), 202, 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Liner ports for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Bell, Heward, 254 
Beloe, Harry Willoughby, 274 _ 
Bennett, Frederick William, 143-148, 239 
BENNETT, COUNCILLOR J. R., 1895- 
1904, 49, 212, 220, 226, 
Henry Bennett, J.P., 220 
Berkeley foxhounds, 224, 248 
Berkeley Square, 256, 259 
Berlin, 163, 207 
Bethell, Gwyn & Co., 78, 192, Table g 
Bevin, Ernest, ll, 16, 19, 130-2, 134, 135-141, 
138, 178 
Bideford, 270 
Bigge, Sir Arthur, 214 
Birmingham, 32, 37, 123, 125, 215, 247, 257, 
286 
Black Sea, 12, 84, 245 
Blew, —, 256 
Blood Holman & Co. Ltd., 167, 242 
Blyth, Benjamin Hall, 184 
Board of Trade, 102, 114, 116, 247 
Bobbett, F. W., 106, 244-5, 276 
Bodey Jerrim & Denning Ltd., 167 
Boer War, 1, 7, 60, 223, 262 : 
Booth, Honourable Charles, 136 
Boston (U.S.A.), 27 
Boys, Employment of, 17 
Bradford-on-Avon, 37, 273 
Bradstone, Abbot, Frontispiece 
Braggs Lane, 276 
Brandon Hill, 715, 37 


Brazil, Sugar, 9, 83 
Bremen, 207 
Bremerhaven, 53 
Brereton, Mr., 51 
Brice, Alfred, 127 
Bridge Street, 103, (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) 258, 259 
Bridges, go, 
Ashton Swing, 3, 58, 85, 87, 94, 107-8, 
154, 208 
Bathurst Lock, go 
Bristol, 11, 13, 35, 37, 41; 
184-6, 185, 244. 
Clifton Suspension, 66, 87, 106, 143, 285 
Cumberland Basin road system, 85 : 
Drawbridge, 91, also Frontispiece 
Feeder, Road, go 
Frome, River, 90 
Junction Cut, Avonmouth, 70 
Marsh, 90 
Netham Lock, 90 
Prince Street, (former) 15, (present) 200, 
221 ws 
Redcliff (proposed, 1914), 186 
St. Augustine’s, 90, QI, 110, 281 
Stone, gr, 112 
Vauxhall footbridge, 58, 59, 60, 107-8, 171 
Wade Street, go 
Bridgwater, 9, 232, Table 10 
Bright, Miss, 210 = 
Brighton, 259 
Brimpsfield, Glos., 282 
Brislington, 254, 273 
Bristol, many general references, | 
Bristol Amateur Horticultural Association, 232 
Bristol Ariel Rowing Club, 214, 256 
Bristol Art Gallery, F rontispiece, 253 
Bristol-Australian Line, '78 | 
Bristol Board of Guardians, 232, 240, 258 
Bristol Boundaries Extension Act, 1897, 263, 
273 
Bristol Brewery Co. (Georges & po, Ltd., 
— 251 
Bristol Castle and Moat, 20, 106, 208, 245, 


, 107; 167; 


tf 
tus 


249 | | 
Bristol Central Library, College Green, 11, 66 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce & Shipping, 
32, 39, 60, 62, 107, 229, 246,257 ~ 
Presidents, etc., 62; 107, 212, 220, 229, 242, 
244, 256, 259, 260, 266, 284 
Dock Extension League, 39 — 
Bristol Channel, 2, 8, 28, 797, ‘ 
Regular coasters (1914), 190, Table 10 
Pleasure steamers, 191 
Dock owners’ meeting, 203 
Bristol & Channel Islands Trading Co. is 
Table 9 
Bristol Channel Timber Importers Associa- 
tion, 266 


Bristol City Line, 27, 28, 196, 198, Table 9, 
List of ships and masters (1900), 28 
also see Hill, Charles, and Sons Ltd. 
Bristol & Clifton Building Society, 260 
Bristol Corporation, : 
Many references: also see City Council 
Bristol Diocesan Trade School, 235 
Bristol Dispensary, 240 
Bristol Dock Act, 1897, 58 
Bristol Dock Company, 1, 4, 14, 57, 144, 285 
Bristol Dock Extension League, 256 
Bristol Docks Committee, see Docks Com- 
mittee 
Bristol Gas Company, 17 
Bristol General Hospital, 67, 218 
Bristol Gleemen’s Society, 274 
Bristol Grammar School, ‘The, 215, 217, 218, 
222, 236, 266 
Bristol Grocers Association, 272 
Bristol Incorporation of the Poor, 232, 258 
Bristol International Exhibition Ltd., 208 
Bristol Leather Merchants Association, 259 
Bristol, London and South Counties Railway 
(proposed), 86, 246 
“The Bristol Magpie’, 91, 286 
Bristol Master Builders Association, 20, 240 
Bristol Municipal Charities, 222 
Bristol Nails, The, 757 
**Bristol Observer’’, 218 
Bristol Parliamentary Debating Society, 256, 
281 
Bristol Quay, 15, 30, 47, 57, 58, Frontispiece 
Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway 
Company, 90 
also see Portishead and Portishead Dock 
Bristol Pottery, The, 254-5 
Bristol Steam Navigation Company, 28-9, 
119, 155, 199, 200, Tables 9 and 10 
List of Ships and Masters (1900), 28-9 
Bristol Steamship Owners Association, 178 
Bristol Sugar Co. Ltd., 107 
Bristol Sugar Refinery, Old Market Street, 
83-85, 107 
Bristol ‘Trade & Mining School, 271 
Bristol Tramways & Carriage Co. Ltd., 235, 
260 
Bristol Waterworks Company, 238 
Bristol & West of England Building Society, 
—— etc., 220, 225, 243, 261, 300 
British American Tobacco Co. Ltd., 59 
British Expeditionary Force, 205 
British Mexican Oil Co. Ltd., 208 
British Petroleum Company, 56, 97-8, 153 
British Oil & Cake Mills Ltd., 92 
also see John Robinson & Co. Ltd. 
British Railway Commission, 93 
Broad Quay, 15, 39, 40, 47, 110, (Sheds) 199, 
Frontispiece 


Broad Street, 88 . 

Broadmead, (Nos. 2-5) 213, (No. 12) 265 

Broadtown, Wiltshire, 244 

BROWN, ALDERMAN SIR KENNETH, 

1942 to date, 100 

Brown, T., Table 10 

Brunel, I. K., 2, 86, 106, 144, 285 

Brunswick, Newfoundland, 29 

Bryant’s Coffee House, 18 

Bubbear, R. H., 176 

BUDGETT, ALDERMAN C. T., 1g908- 
1926, 100, 149, 150, 222 

Budgett, H. H. & S., & Co. Ltd., 222 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 237 

Buenos Ayres, 2 

Bull Wharf, Redcliff, 37 

Bullock, Alan, M.A., 137, 300 

Bunce, Mary, 209 

BURGESS, ALDERMAN A. W.4S., C.B.E., 
M.A., 1922-1925, 1927-1960, 17, IOI, 


259 
Burgess Ltd., William, 267 
Burn, Charles, 254 
Burns, John, M.P., 17, 19, 247 
Burton & Son, R., 199, Table 10 
Bush’s Warehouse & Corner, 15, 58 
BUTLER, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J.B., 
T.D., D.L., 1903-1906, 88, 223, 224 
Eric Butler, 224 
Dr. Howard Butler, 224 
BUTLER, COUNCILLOR TOM, 1907-9, 
1917-1919, 81, 225 
BUTLER, COUNCILLOR WILLIAM, 
1887-1890, 86, 223-6 
BUTLER, COUNCILLOR W. H., 1898- 
1903, 226, 246 
Butler, William, & Co. (Bristol) Ltd., 223-6 
Butts, The, 58 
Bye-laws, Dock, 
Petroleum, 97-8 
Mechanically propelled vehicles, 109 


C 


Cabbage Gardens, The, 85 
Cabot, John, 31, Frontispiece 
Cabot, Sebastian, Frontispiece 
Cabot Tower, 15, 37 
Caledonian Society, 281 
Calcutta, 30 
Campbell, messenger, 17 
Campbell, P. & A., 87, 191 
Canada, 229, 
Montreal, 10, 27, 53, 78, 112, 246, Table 9 
Quebec, 114, Table 9 
Larger ships, 42, 119 
St. Lawrence River, 112-115 


Canada,—Continued 
Export of pedigree sheep to, 119 
Provisions from, (1900, 1914), 194, 195 
Grain from, (1887), 245 
Grading of grain, 246 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, 246 
European emigrants to, 7, 206 
Royal Steamship Company’s liners, 7, 112— 
115, 188, Table 9 
Liner ports, etc., for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Trade tours of, 184, 195 
Shipping from, (1914), 188 
Canada Wharf, City Docks, 177, 172, 179, 
260, 266 
Canadian Northern Railway Company, 112 
Canadian Northern Steamship Ltd., 127, 
Table 9 
also see Royal Line 
Canadian Pacific Line, Table 9 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 114, Table g 
Canals and Royal Commission, see Inland 
Waterways 
Canons Marsh, 39, 40, 58, 
Gas Works, 37 
Marble depot, 256 
New berths, (1900), 57 
Goods depot, 94. 
Sheds, 196, 199 
Canynge, William, 252 
Capital and Counties Bank, 240 
Capital expenditure, 
City Docks, (1900), 14, 24 
Avonmouth Dock, (1900), 14 
Portishead Dock, (1900) 14, (1903-7) 96 
Royal Edward Dock, 70, 72, 74, 78 
Carbide of Calcium, City Dock Shed, 200 
Cardiff, 42, 74, 203, 217, 273, 
Shipping (1900), 2 
Coastal link, 35, 36, 191, 199, Table ro 
Black-leg labour from, 62 
Refusal to strike (1912), 132 
Carey, Captain J. J., 28 
Carmarthen, 36, 229 
Carters Union, Bristol, 132, He 
Carus-Wilson, E. M., M. A., 
Castle (formerly Cabot) Pour Mills, 106, 
167, 245 
Castle Street, 259 
Casual Dock Labour: many references in- 
cluding 135-142, 177-183 
Cattle Lairs, Cumberland Basin, 195 
Cattle Lairs, Avonmouth Dock, 105 
Cattle Market, Temple Meads, 18 
CAWLEY, COMMANDER GEORGE, 
R.N. R., COUNCILLOR, 1895-1808, 
532 253 
Chamber of Commerce, see “‘Bristol, etc.” 
Chamberlain, Neville, M.P., 247 


Chapman, Frank, 87 
Chattock, Herbert E., 167 
Cheltenham, 236, (College) 238, 261 
Chief Constable of Bristol, 203 
Chipping Sodbury, 78 
Chivers, C. H., 120, 127 
Christiania, 30, Table 9 
Church and Chapels: Bristol, 
All Saints (City), 785 
Cathedral, The, 75, 58, 138, 233 
Christ Church (City), 185 
Congregational Chapel, Avonmouth, 118 
Highbury Chapel, Cotham, 220 
St. Andrews, Avonmouth, 152 
St. Katherines, Knowle, 240 | 
St. Mary Redcliff, rz, 29, 58 94, 186, 218- 
Q, 221, 240, 252 . 
St. Nicholas, 185 
St. Peters, 258 
St. Stephens, g1, also Frontispiece 
St. Stephens Ringers, 261 
Temple Church, 245 
United Methodist, none: 273 
City Analyst, 146 
City Archivist, 209 | a 
City Chamberlain, 76 
City Council: many general references, 
City Docks taken over (1848), .1 
Avonmouth Dock taken over- (1884), 2 
Portishead Dock taken over (1884), 2 
Effect of electoral and educational reform, 5 
New industrialists join, 5 
1914 Act, 169 
Docks Accounts submitted (1878, 1879), 84 
Mansion House, Clifton, 195, 253 
Council House, 88, 214, 251 
Number of members, 100 
Elections, Time of, 150 
Committees mentioned, 
- Cemeteries, 100 
Estates & General Purposes, 203, 237 
Finance, 64, 202, .237, 281 
Fire Brigade, 273 
Health, 154, 263, 269 
Housing, 100 
New Streets, 186 
Pilotage, 222, 269 
Sanitary and Improvement, 48, 94, 106, 
154, 203, 247, 264 
Selection, 88, 237, 247, 267 
Watch, 109, 237, 264 
Special Committees on 
Dock management, 99-103 
Proposed Redcliff Bridge, 186 
Low level road to Avonmouth, 106-7, 
247 
Members mentioned (other than Docks), 
Beloe, Councillor H. W., 274 


City Council: 


Members mentioned (other than docks), 

—Continued 

Dix, Alderman, 99, 278 

Godwin, Colthurst, 10 

Hare family, 238 

Inskip, Alderman J., 47, 230 ° 

King, Councillor S. J., 186 - 

Lee, Councillor W., 256 

Levy, Alderman Moss, 258 

Senington, Alderman A., 123 

Sheppard, Alderman F., 123-5, 136, 
138, 140, 180 

Wait, Alderman W. K., 282 

also see Mayors and Lord Mayors 


City Docks, 


Many references, including Plates at pages 
35 II, 15, 21, 23, 31, 35, 41, 61, OF, III, 147, 
161, 171, 179, 185, 191, 209, 221, 249, 283, 
285 and Frontispiece 

Imports from Overseas, (1900-1968) Table 
3, (1900) 30, (1900; 1914) 190, (1905- 
1913) 170, 

Ice, 13, 30 

Oil, 56, 57, 153 

Grain, (1900-1913) 168, (1905-1913) 

* 170 

Sugar, which see 

Timber, (1900, 1914) 194, (1905- 
1913) 170 : 

Exports Overseas, (1900-1968) Table 4, 
(1900-1904) 37, Table 6, (1900, 1914) 
192, (1913) 192, (1905-1913) 170 

Coastwise Imports, (1900-1968) Table 3, 
(1900) 34, 190, (1900-1914) 190 

Coastwise Exports, (1900-1968) Table 4, 
(1900-1904) 33, (1904) 33, 37, Table 5, 
(1904, 1914) 193 

Shipping, Overseas, (1900-1968) ‘Table 1, 
(1895, 1900) 25, (1900) 24, 26-30, 187, 
190, (1914) 187-8, 190, Table 9, 
Longest ship to 1895, 9 ~ 

Shipping, Coastwise, (1900-1968) Table 2, 
(1900) 27, 34-37, 188-190, (1914) 188- 
190, 192, Table 10 

Capital spent, (1900) 14, 24 

Pamphlets, 40, 43 7 

Shipping: Dues differential, 96, 98 

Dockers employed, 138, 140-142 

Grain equipment, 160, 167 

Trade analysis (1905-1913), 170 

Proposed developments (1913), 170-174 

Transit Sheds (1912), Area, tenants, 
tonnage, use, 198-200 : 

More berths required (1913), 200 

Effect of war, 204, 211 

Military protection, 203 

also see Avon’ River, Bathurst, Bridges, 


Broad Quay, Canons Marsh, Cumber- 
land Basin, Deans Marsh, Feeder Canal, 
Ferries, Floating Harbour, Frome River, 
The Grove, Hanham Lock, Hotwells, 
Locks Entrance, Mardyke Wharf, Mills, 
Narrow Quay,  Netham, New Cut, 
Princes Wharf Granary, Redcliff, St. 
_ Augustine’s Reach, Stone Bridge Quay 
Head, Timber Wharves, ‘Tobacco Ware- 
houses, Underfall Yard, Wapping, Welsh 
Back, Map (1913) 
City Dues, see Dues 
City Treasurer, 76 
Civil Engineers, Institute of, 184, 271 
Claremont Road, Bishopston, No. 57> 202" 
Clements Sons & Co., 167 
Clevedon, 120, 191, 203 
Clift House, 154, 169, 198 : 
Clifton, 4, 20, 215 55) 59» 87 945 147) 179s 191s 
233. 260, 282 
Building boom (1790), 191 
Clifton Wood, 37 
Clifton Down Station, 76 
Road to Avonmouth, 106, 122, 205 
Royal Promenade, No. 6, 120 
Clifton and Durdham Downs, 18, 122, 214, 
255, 284 
W. G. Grace, 255, 284 
Caledonia Place, 147 
Princes Buildings, 'r47, (No. 5) 222 
Paragon, The, 147, (No. 7) 222, (No. 13) 282 
Windsor Mansions, 147, 191, 285 
Royal York Crescent, 154 , 
Mansion House, The, 195, 253 
Upper Belgrave Road, Nes 3; 220 
College, 222, 234 
Pembroke Road, Clifton, 
No. 93, West Town House, 227 
No. 96 and No. 131, 234 
No. 86, 272 
Manilla Hall (Dr. C. T. Hudson’s), 234 
Priory Road, No. 6, 236 
Clifton Park, No. 2 (Clarence House), 238 
Saville Place, No. 9, 238 
The Mall, 239 
Downfield Lodge, No. 2 Downfield Road, 


243 
Canynge Road, No. 43, 254 
Cricket Club, 255 
Cricket on the Downs, 2 55» 284 
Trinmore, 258 
Bristol & Clifton Building Society, 260.° 
Harley Place, No. 6, 261 
Park House, 261 
Auburn House; 261 
Zoological Gardens, 261 
Victoria Rooms, 262 
Rocks Railways, 240-1 


Clifton—Continued 
Suspension Bridge Company, 238 
Suspension Bridge, 66, 87, 106, 238 — . 
St. Pauls Road, No. 70, 266 . 
Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, 222, O71, 246 
Albert Road, No. 5, 272 
College Road, No. 16, 272 
Samuel Shirley’s shops, 272 
Waterloo Lodge, 277 
Wynton Lodge, Durdham Sean 2°77 
Parkdale, Belgrave Avenue, 284 
Clitheroe, 124 | 
Clyde Shipping Co. Ltd., Table 10 
Coal, 195, 220, 226, Tables 5 and 6 © 
Inward coastwise (1900), 34 
For ships’ bunkers (1900), 34. 
Bunker coal, Royal George, 119 
Bunker coal, Port Kingston, 119 
Export berth proposed, 154 
Coastal shipping, (1914), 190 
Coasting trade of the Port, 
Sand, 13 
U.K. proportion, (1900), 26 
Coastal ships, (1900), 35, 36, 37 
Coaster crews, 37 
Labour employed, 138 
Size, coasters and cargoes, 10, 12, 189-190, 
192... 
Regular trade, (1914), 189 
Prosperity, (1900-1914), 193 
Tobacco from Liverpool, 196 
Sheds used, City Docks, (1912), 199-200 
Coastwise Tonnages, 
Ships, Table 2 _ 
Imports, Table 3 | 
Exports, Tables 4and 5 
Steamship Lines, Owners or Agents (191 3), 
Table 10 | 
see also Avonmouth, City, Portishead and 
Royal Edward Docks. a> , 
Coastwise trade with, 
Aberayron, 36, Table 10 
_ Aberdeen, 36, Table 10 
Aberystwyth, 36 
Barnstaple, 36 - 
Belfast (which see) 
Bideford, 36, Table ro 
Bridgwater, 199; Table 10 
Bristol Channel (which see) 
Cardiff (which see) 
. Cardigan, 36, Table ro 
~ Carmarthen, 36 
Channel Islands, 37, 199, Table 9 
Chepstow, 36 : 
Cork, 189, 199, 200, Table 1o 
Cornwall (which see) 
Devon (which see) 
Dublin (which see) 


Dundee, 36, Table 10 | 

East Coast (which see) Es 
Fishguard, Table 10 4 
Glasgow (which see) 

Gloucester (which see) 
Greenock (which see) | 
Haverfordwest, 36, Table 10 ° 
Hayle, 37, 199, Table 10 
Hull (which see) 
Ilfracombe (which see) — 
Ireland (which see) 

Leith, Table 10 

Liverpool (which see) 

Llanelly, 36 

London (which see) 

Lydney, 36, 200, Table 10 
Lynmouth and Lynton, .36 
Manchester (which see) 
Middlesborough, Table 10 
Milford, 36 

Milford Haven, Table 10 
Minehead (which see) 

Neath, 36, 189 

New Quay (Wales), 36, Table 10 
Newcastle (which see) 

Newport (which see) 

Padstow, 37 

Pembroke, Table 10 
Pembroke Dock, 36, Table 10° 
Penzance, 37, 189, Table ro 
Plymouth, 37, Table 10 

Port Talbot, 189 

Porthgain, Table 10 
.Portsmouth, Table 10 
Saundersfoot, 36 

Scotland (which see) 

Severn ports, 190 

Sharpness (which see): 

Solva, Table 10 

South Coast, 37, 200 

South Wales (which see) 
Southampton (which see) 
Swansea (which see) 

Tenby, 36 

Torquay, 37, Table 10 
Wadebridge, 37 

Watchet, 36 

Waterford, 189, 199, Table 10 
Wales (which see) 

Wexford, Table 10 


Cocoa beans, (1900) 14, Cocok etc., Tables 


5 and 6 

Cold Stores (see also Frozen meat) 
Avonmouth Dock, 119, 151, 168-9 
Proposed Royal Edward, ac 195 
Wartime use, 204. 

Cole, W., 20, 22 

Coles, i 22 


Coliseum, Park Row, 238 
College Green, 11, 233, 243 
College Green Hotel Co., 243 
Collins, George A., 81, 127, 128, 130, 137 
Collins, T., 22 
Colston Avenue, gI 
Colston Hall, 213, 246 
Colston Street, 86, 213 
COLTHURST, ALDERMAN E. B., 1888— 
1897, 1899-1911, 49, 81, 100, 227 
Colthurst, Edward, 227 
Colthurst & Harding, 227 
Companhia Maritime Portugueza, Table 9 
Conservative Party, 255 
Government, 93, 126 
On Docks Committee, (1911), 150 
In Council, 264, 267 | 
Continental trade, City Docks, 
Regular lines, (1900) 28-9, (1913) Table 9 
Refined sugar, 9, 83-85, 194 
Sheds used (1912), 199 
Labour employed, 138 
Effect of war (1914), 204, 210 
Cooks Folly, Stoke Bishop, 213 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 
Flour Mill, 95, 154-5,°165 
Quayside elevator, 155 159, 165 
Cordes & Co., J. J., 261 
Corn Exchange, Corn Street, 157 
Corn Street, 88, 157, 264 i 
Cornwall, 37, 115, 189, 254, Table 10 
Coronation Road, 59, (No. 71) 265 
Cossham, Handel, M.P., 220, 224, 226 
Cossham Memorial Hospital, 220, 224, 226 
Cost of living, see Prices 
Cotham, 259, 
Charnwood, Cotham Park; 225 
Newbury House, No. 7 Victoria Square, 
236 
Cotham Lawn, 250 > 
COTTERELL, ALDERMAN H. F.; ss 
IQII, 1916-1917, 100, 228 
Cotterell Brothers, 228 = 
Cotterell & Spackman, Bath, 228 — 
Council House, Corn Street, 88, 214, 251 
Counterslip or Countess Slip, 249, (Refinery), 
83-4 
County Cricket Ground, Bristol, 8, 274 
Coventry, Allesley Park College, 244 
Cowlin, William, and Son, 
Wharf, Oil ‘Basin, 152 
Tobacco Warehouse, Clift House, 154 
Cowper Street, St. George, No. 18, 270 | 
Cox, Alfred, 122 | 
Cranbrook Road, Redland, No. 34, 275 
Creed, Hon. John Mildred, 284 
Crewe, 125 
Cricket, 8, 85, 255, 274, 284 


Crimean War, 5 
Cromwell, Oliver, 20, 255 
Crown Preserved Coal Co., 223 
Cuban Sugar, 9 
Cumberland Road, 29, 59, 94, 120, 171-2, 
195, 260, 266 
Cumberland Basin, 3, 58, 61, 87, 111, 147, 
154, 171, 173, 265 
Junction Lock, 58 
Road System 1968), 85 
Cattle Lairs, 195 
Use of Sheds, 200 | 
Cumberland Wharf, City Docks, 177, 172 
Cunard Steamship Company, 115) 
Customs, H.M., Board of, 85 
‘Custom of the port’, 158, 163 


D 


Dalhousie, 29 
Daniel, Rev. H. A., 58 
Daniels, Shipowners, 14 
Danube, grain from, (1887), 245 
Danzig Line, Table 9 
Dardanelles, The, 208 
Darien, 29 
DAVIES, ALDERMAN SIR WILLIAM 
HOWELL, M.P., 1887-1931, 42, 45, a 
49, 523 54, 55, 63, 67, 70, 74, 75, 76, 
95, 100, 116, 149, 150, 229, 255, ae 
264, 278, 279, 280 
Davies & Co., 229 
Davies, Colonel Owen, D.S.O., 230 
Davies, ‘Thomas, 229 
Dean Lane Pit, 220 | 
Deans Marsh, 58, (Sheds) 199 
Decasualisation, 135-142, 177-183 
Delft ware, Bristol, 
Demerara, 30 
Demarcation of work, 107 
Denmark, Table 9 
Denny, The, 8 
DERHAM, COUNCILLOR JAMES, 1879- 
1887, 5 
Det fae Dampskibs Selskab, Table 9 
Deutsche Bank, 207 
Devizes, waterborne traffic (1905), 32, 37 
Devon, 115, 189, 256, Table 10 
Devonport, 234 
Devonport, Lord, 128, 131 
Diamond Jubilee Convalescent Home, 214, 
237 
Distribution of Imports (7900-1905): 32-36 
Dock Labourers’ Union (1889), 18 
Dock Strikes, 
1889, Bristol, 17-20, 22, 24, 60, 62, 126 
1889, London, 17-20 
1900, Bristol, 60-63 


Dock Strikes—Continued 
1910, Bristol, 116-128, 135, 192 
Newport, 116, 122 
1911, Bristol, 128-134, 135 
London, 128-131 
Liverpool, 128 
Railwaymen, 128 
Welsh miners (1910-11), 131 
1912, Bristol, 128-135 
London, 131-2 
Newport and Cardiff, 132 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Labour- 
ers Union, (1889) 18, 19, (1892) 22 
Dockers Union, 
Proposed (1889) 18, 19, 22 
1892, 22 
1900, 60, 62 
IgIO Strike, 116, 123, 124, 126 
First president, 122 
IQII Strike, 128 
1912 Strike, 128, 130-134 
Bristol membership, (1911) [136-8, 140, 
(1914) 182 
see also E. Bevin, H. E. Geater, W. 
Gorman, H. Orbell, B. Tillett and 
Decasualisation 
Dockisation, 4, 39-49, 258, 265, 266 
Special Committee (Oct., 1898) 39-49, 
8 


Dockmaster’s House, Cumberland Basin, 87 
Dockmasters and jurisdiction, 110, 174 
Docks Committee, Bristol, 

Each member mentioned is indexed under 
his name and biographical details of 
every member from 1900 to 1914 Is given 
in alphabetical order on pages 212-286 

Photographs of Committee, (1902) 49, 
(1908) 8 

Long serving members, 1900-1914, 

On Council, (53 years) 234 

On Committee, (44 years) 230 

Over 30 years, 232, 238, 263, 265, 278 
Over 20 years, 218, 227, 258, 260 

Shortest membership, 235 

Long serving members, 1848-1899 (page 
numbers in Vol. 1) 

Over 30 years, 166 
Over 20 years, 84, 118, 133, 139, 148, 
154, 164, 191 

Appointment by City Council, 1, 2 

Services of members unpaid, 16 

Docks Office, Queen Square, 10, 20, 24, 
42, 51, 67, 75, 88, 209 

Docks Office, Avonmouth Docks, 154 

Gifts by members, 225, 251, 253 

Many general references, including 1, ii, 5, 
16, 63, 149-15! 

Administration, 1, 2, 89, 99-103 


Sub-Committees, 
Finance, (1903) 88, (1912) 149 
Works (1903), 89 . 
Traffic (1903), 89 
Labour Disputes (1912), 150 
Conservancy (1912), 150 
Special Committees, 
Port Improvement (1900), 51-4. 
Dockisation (1898), which see 
Port management (1908), 99-102, 279 
Attendances, (1904) 89, 101, (1946) 101 
Reduction in number of members, 99 
Appointment of outside persons, 99 
Meetings, Number of, (1912, 1914), 150 
Codified agendas printed, (1912), 201 
Audit, annual, 103 
Annual Accounts to Council, 84, 102 Staff, 
Power to deal with salaries, (1903), 89 
Organisation (1903), 89 
Wages and Salaries (1908), 95 
Organisation (1910, IgII), 101-2 
Appointment of D. Ross-Johnson, 102, 
130. 
Outdoor staff reorganised (1912), 137, 
I4t, 151 
Clerical staff (1914), 174-6 
Permanent outdoor staff (1914), 176—7 
Engineer’s staff, see Docks Engineer 
Staff join the Colours, 210 
Staff killed on active service, 210 
Replacements, 210 
Ladies on staff, 210 
Total employed (1914), 178-180 
Goods handled (1914),.178 
Docks Engineer, li, 44, 49, 51, 64, 65, 66, ae 
72, 89, 134, 145-148, 152, 164, 207-8 
Underfall Yard, 61, 108, 777, 172, 205 
Engineering workmen (1914), 176-7 
Principal office, (1913), 172 
Staff, 85, 174 
DOLE, COUNCILLOR JAMES, 
1889, 276 
Dominion Line, 119, 124, 127, Table g 
Dover, 120 
Downend, 284 
Downs Park West, Henleaze, 254 
Downside House, Downleaze, Sneyd Park, 
24.2 
Dredging, 
Avon, 8.H., 63 
Frome, 8. H., 63 
B.D. 2, 63 
New suction dredger ordered (1912), 109, 
206-8 
2 hopper barges ordered (1912), 109-110 
Tonnage lifted (1912), 110 
B.D.1, 110 
Numbers employed (1914), 176 


1888— 


Dredging—Continued 

W. P. Wordsworth, 174, 207 

S. J. Thomas, 207-8 

C. B. Short, 111 

Dresden, barge traffic to, 163 

Drill Hall, Old Market Street, 85 

Dry Docks, 104, see also Hill, Charles and 
Sons 

Dublin, 28, 189, 199, 261, Table 10 

Duckett, W., Foreman, 151 

Dues, 

City (i.e. Town, Mayor’s, Water Bailiff’s, 
Quay Warden’s and Corn Measurer’s 
4ees consolidated), (1900) 14, (1900, 1905, 
1914) 78, 80, 202, 211 

Sugar (1876-1908), 83, 84 

Ships with sugar (1876-1908), 83, 84 

Shipping differential, 96, 98 

Dulverton, Lord, 252 
Dumball Island, 51, 68, 70, 152 
Dundry, 57 
Dunn, E., 176 
Durdham Park, No. 33, ‘Charisholme’, 228 
DYER, ALDERMAN EDWARD M., 0.3.£., 
1903-1942, 17, 75, 6&1, 88, 89, 93, 100, 
106—7, 124, 130, 145-148, 149, 150, 153, 
166, 168, 205, 232, 233, 242, 246, 247, 
267, 279 
Dyer, John Edward, 232 
Manning, Edwards & Dyer, 232 


E 


E. & F. Line, see Elders & Fyffes 
Ealing, No. 37 Woodville Gardens, 256 
East Bristol, 6, 19, 57, 94 
Coal, 154 
House rents (1944), 177 
Collieries, 220, 22 
West Street, 245, 276 
East Coast, 
Coastal link, 189, Table 10 
North European trade, 194 
City Dock shed for, 199 
Closing of Ports (1914), 204 
East Norway Line, Table 9 
EBERLE, ALDERMAN J. FULLER, 
O.B.E., 1887-1894, 1895-1900, 45, 232, 


234 , 
Edgecumbe Road, Redland, No. 11, 275 
Edney, George, 1, 11 
Education Acts, Effects of, 5 
EDWARDS, ALDERMAN SIR GEORGE, 

1879-1883, 1886-1887, 251-3 
Edwards, Chief Officer, 114 
Edwards Line, Table 9 
Edwards, Ringer & Bigg, 251-2 


Egypt, 65, 112, 272 
Elbe, barge traffic, 163 
Elbe, depth of water, 73 
Elbing, 206—7 
Elder, Dempster & Company, 27, 56, 57, 62, 
63, 104, 127 
Elders & Fyffes Ltd., 
Banana trade, 56—7, 105, 106, 130, 139, 195 
West Indian liner, 118, 119, 197 
Shed N requisitioned, 206 
West Indies and Central America, Table 9 
also see Banana trade 
Electoral reform, 5 
Electricity House, Bristol, 112 
Electric tramcars, 185 
Electrical ‘Trades Union, 107 
Electricity Power Stations, 205, 240 
Empire Music-hall, Bristol, 8 
Employment numbers, Port (1911) 135-142, 
_ (1914) 177-183 
Emigrants, 7, 112, 122, 206 
Engineers, Amalgamated Society of, 107, 215 
ENWRIGHT, GOUNCILLOR C. T., 1g1o- 
IQII, 100, 235 
Europe, 
19th century, 6 
Northern: Ice imports, 13 
Grain ports (1911), 162 
Barge routes, 162 
Northern: Provisions from, 194 
Emigrants to Canada, 7, 112, 122, 206 
Northern, grain from, (1887) 245 
Steamship lines, (1900) 28-9, (1913) 
Table g 
also see Continental trade 
‘Eve at the Fountain’ (Bailey), 253 
Exmoor, 19, 134 
Exports, coastwise, 
1900, Not traced, 30, 33 (Estimate) 
1902, 1903, 1904, 33 
1904, Principal items, Table 5 
Re-exports and local products, 33 
1904, 1914, 193 
1904, 1914, 1923, 1930, 1939, 1950, 1Q60, 
1968, Table 4 
Exports, overseas, 125 
1900, 30, 33, 192-3 
1900, 1902, 1903, 1904, 37 
1904, 33 
1904, Principal items, 193, Table 6 
1905-1913 (City Docks plus coastal), 170 
1913, 192 
IQI4, 192 
Iron, tinplates, etc. (1900) 57, (1904) 193, 
(1908) 78, (1910) 116, (1913) 192 
1900, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1914, 1923, 1930, 
1939, 1950, 1960, 1968, Table 4 
also see Animals, Coal, Iron 


Fairfax, 20, 208, 
Street, 157, 249 
Fal, River, 115 
Falkland Islands, 86 
Featherstone, 123 
Federal-Houlder-Shire Lines, 119, 127, 131, 
168-9, 192, Table 9 
Ship capacity: frozen meat, 168 
Federation Maritime, 126 
Feeder Canal, 57, 59, 90, 192 
Dimensions and traffic, (1905) 32 
Feeder Road, go 
Bridge, 90 
Power Station, 205 
Ferguson, Foreman, 117, 118, 120, 124 
Ferries, City Docks, 59, go 
Guinea Street or Grove, 221 
Mardyke, 59, 171, 179 
Redcliff, 24 
Rownham, 87 
Vauxhall, 59 
Filton Road widened, 203 
Finzel & Sons, 83, 84 
Firefly Rock, Portishead, 112 
First Aid Classes, Avonmouth Docks, 63 
St. John’s Ambulance (1900), 63 
Fishponds, 
Bristol Pottery, 254-5 
Pountney & Co. Ltd., 255 
Guinea Lane, No. 4, 271 
Ventnor House, Forest Road, 271 
Fitzpatrick, 18 
Fixed Property Party, 4, 42, 98 
Floating Harbour, Frontispiece 
Many general references including i, 3, 4, 
LT, 155 21, 235 245 255 31, 35 375 49 42, 575 
58, 59, 61, 62, 86, 90, 97, 94, 104, 106, 
107, 112, 130, 171, 185, 205, 221, 244-5, 
252 
Timber Wharves, 29, 40, 58, 94, 108, 169, 
171, 170-174, 179, 198 
Rowing on, 8 
Flour, Imports, (1866) 9, (1900) 9, 30, (1900, 
1914) 194, Tables 7 and 8 
Flour, Exports, (1904), Tables 5 and 6 
Flower, Miss Vera, ii 
Flushing, 207 
Fly-boats, 37 
Fog casualties, 110, 112 
Ford & Co., Charles E., 167 
Forest Road, Fishponds, 271 
Forth Shipping Co., Table 9 
FOX, ALDERMAN F. F., 1878-1883, 
Netham lease, oil storage, 57 
Fox, John, 18 
France, 131, 208, 223 
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War transports to, 205 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Grain from (1887), 245 
Liner ports for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Franco-Prussian War, 6 
Freeman, A. B., 300 
French wars, 6, 107 
Friends, Society of, 216, 228 
School, The Friars, Bristol, 271 
Meeting House, Rosemary Street, 138 
Frome (or Froom), River, i, 14, 20, 41, 64, 
90, 91, 240, 249 
Castle Moat, 20, 106, 245, 249 
Frozen produce, 119, 168, 198 
Mutton, 168-9 
Imports, (1906, 1908-1911) 168, (1900, 
1914) 195, Table 8 
also see Cold Stores 
Fruit Exports (1904), Tables 5 and 6 
Fruit Imports, Tables 7 and 8 
Oranges, (1900) 10, (1900, 1914) 195 
Lemons, (1900) 10 
Dried fruit, 198 
Fruit, Canned, 78 
also see Bananas 
Fry, J. S., and Sons, 6, 14 
Fry, R., Foreman, 151 
Full Moon Hotel, North Street, 38 
Fuller & Co., John, 234 
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Galsworthy, G., 164 
GARDNER, ALDERMAN C. E. L., 1889- 
1892, 1895-1900, 1902-1903, 49, 67, 230, 
230, 277, 284 
Henry Gale Gardner & Co., 236 
Gardner, Thomas & Co., 236 
Gardner, Titley & Widgery, 277 
GARDNER, COUNCILLOR HENRY 
GALE, 1878-1888, 236 
Gasworkers Union, 17, 18, 22 
Geater, H. E., 128, 130, 131, 138 
Gefle Wharf, 171, 172, 179 
Genoese carracks, 56 
Georges Brewery, 238 
Germany, 114, 115 
Kaiser’s 1900 Speech, 1 
Port development, 12 
Shipping, steam and sail (1900-1901), 29 
Air raids (1940-1941), 23, 24, 37, 67, 161, 
185 
Royal Line Steamships, 114-5 
U-boat 14, 114 
Shipping from, (1914), 188, 202 
War, 1914, 202-211 
Dredger contracts, 206-8 


Germany—Continued 
Schichau F., Elbing, 206-8 
Docks engineers to visit, 206-8 
Deutsche Bank, 207 f.: 
Mobilisation, 207 
Liner ports for Bristol, Pablere fe) 
also see Baltic, Berlin, Bremen, Bremer- 
haven, Danzig, Dresden, Elbe, Ham- 
burg, Kiel, Ruhleben, Wilhelmshaven 
Gerrish & Co., 37 
Girdlestone, F. B., 10, 20, 32, 43; 44, 49, 75; 
61, 89, 101, 174, 279 
Gladstone, 247 
Glasgow, 26, 120, 162 
Coastal Shipping with, 189, (Shed) 199, 
. Table tro 
Glass, (1883, 1900) 13, Tables 5 ,6, 7 and 8 
Gloucester City Council, 257 
Gloucester, 8, 9, 32, 33, 37, 116, 173, 
Table to ; 
Gloucestershire, 2, 48, 51, 56, 70, 76, 87, 94, 
106, 152, 223, 226, 245. 
Gloucestershire County Cricket Club, 8, 255; 


274 
Gloucestershire Old. Spots Pig. Breeding 
Society, 248 
Gloucestershire Regiment, 
Bristol Battalion, 208 - 
1st Volunteer Battalion (Bristol Rifles), 223 
Ath Battalion (Territorials), 223 
ist Battalion, 223 
Volunteer Artillery, 284 
Godwin, Colthurst, 10 
Golden Bottle Inn, Welsh Back; 37 . 
Golden Cross Line, Table 9 
Gore, — (arbitrator), 18 ries 
Gorman, William, 22, 60, 62, 116-1 18; 128 
Gothenburg Tee Table 9 2 pps 
Grace, eT Tee 
W. G., 8, 255, 284 «2 7 
KF, ‘atid E. M., 284 
Grace Brothers (Millers), 167 
Grain Imports from VEEEAS; 
1861, 9 | 
1887 (City Docks), countries of enema; 245 
1895 (with flour), 245 
1900, 9, 10, 12, 29, 30, (Black Sea) 12 
IgI0, Australian wheat, 120 - oe | 
IQI1, at principal ports, 162- - 
1900, 1913, Tonnage at each. dock, 168 
rEQ05-1913 (City Docks), 170 
1900; 1914, Principal kinds, 1 94 
Wartime arrangements, 204, 205, 247 
Argentine grain, 29, 246. 
Canadian grain grading, 246 
Grain trade, 96; 155-168, 242, 245-7 
Corn and grain trade associations, 19, 60, 


107, 178, 246-7 © 
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Bristol Grain Importers Defence Associa- 
tion, 164, 1 
Principal Bristol importers (1913), 164, 167 
Memorial sent to City Council, 07 
Grain working, 
Petition from Corn Porters (1887), 2 
Bushellers and elevators, 22 
Elevator, Avonmouth Dock, 105 
Grain in bags, 133, 159,: 187 
Numbers employed, 138, 140-142 
Co-operative quayside. elevator, 1 55: 
Docks review of methods and equipment 
(1913), 156-168 3+. ~- 
Inspection of U.K. Ports, 1 56 
Inspection of Continental Ports, 156 
Floating elevators, C. J. King. & Sons, 160 
Proposed R.E. Granary extension, 163, 
164, 168-9 
Proposed silo granary, Avonmouth Dock, 
163, 164, 168-9 
Proposed floating pneumatic elevators, 
163-4, 169 
4 new grain barges, 163 
Machinery to be modernised, 164 
Grain glut (1913), 164, 168 
Faster ship discharge proposed, 166-7 
Tonnage in store, September, 1913, 168 
Imports at each dock (1900, 1913), 168 
Grand Hotel, Bristol, 259 
Grant, H., 270 
Great ‘Torrington, Devon, 270 
Great Western Railway Company, 31, 33, 58; 
59, 86, 93, 94, 95, 96, 108, 128, 154, 165, 
172-4, 208 
Great Western Steamship Co., 86 
Greenock, 29, Table 10 
Griffith, Samuel, 226 
Grocers Federation of Great Britain, 272 
Grove, The, City Docks, 11, 18,62, 122, 123,130 
- Coasters (1900), 36 
Proposed Redcliff bridge, 186 
Use of sheds, 200 . 
Guardians of the Poor, see Bristol Board, etc. 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, 125 
Guildhall, Bristol, 55 
Guinea Street, Entrance Lock, 221 
Ferry (alias Grove Ferry), 221 
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Hain Line, 207 
Halifax, 112 | 
Hallen Marsh, 66 pF 
Hamburg Line, Table 9 
Hamburg, Port of, 28 
Depth of water, 73 
Report on grain working (1913), 156, 162, 
163 


Hancock, A., Table 10 
Hancock & Box, 36 
Hanham Lock, 11, 32, 33 
Hanover Terrace, 59 
HARDING, COUNCILLOR THOMAS, 
1885-1889, 227 
HARE, ALDERMAN C. B., 1873-1911, 49, 
93, 100, 238 
Hare, Charles Bowles, Senior, 238 
John Hare & Co. Ltd., 238 
John Hare & Co. (Colours) Ltd., 238 
Other members of family on Council, 238 
Harland and Wolff, 42 
Harrogate, 144 
Hart, Commander Charles F., 87, 110 
Harvey, Captain, 49, 81 , 
Harvey, Alfred, 49, 81, 89, 101, 102, 146, 
174-5 
Hatchet Inn, Frogmore Street, 38 
Hatherall, H., 124 
Hatters Lane, Chipping Sodbury, 78 
Haven Master, 81, 110, 203 
Hatting industry, 76-8 
Havanna, Sugar, 83 
HAYES, ALDERMAN C. A., 1904-1916, 
61, 107, 149, 150, 239, 240-1, 251 
C. A. Hayes & Sons Ltd., 239 
James A. Hayes & Sons, 239 
S. Hayes, 239 
Hayes & Harlington, 215, 
Helps, A. O., 85 
Herefordshire, 228 
Hibernian Society, 281 
Hickman & Sons, 167 
High Cross, Bristol, 185 
High Street, 184, 185 
Hill, Charles, & Sons Ltd., 27, 28, 59, 112, 
124, 155, Table 9 
Ships and shipmasters (1900), 28 
Dockyard, 58, 171, 172 
Wapping Drydock, 86 
Tobacco imports (1906-1910), 196 
see also Bristol City Line 
HILL, COUNCILLOR EDWARD BUR- 
ROW, 1889-1897, 272 | 
Hill, Gathorne, 124 
Hill, John C. G., 28, 300 
Hobhouse, Sir Charles, M.P., 255 
Holland, (also see Rotterdam), 110, 207 
Barge traffic inland, 162 
Grain from (1887), 245 
Liner ports, etc., for Bristol (1913), ‘Table 9 
Snipping from (1914), 188, 202 
Holland, 8. 8. Co., Table 9 _ 
HOLMAN, COUNCILLOR JOSEPH, 
1899-1907, 49, 54, 66, 88, 93, 96, 164, 
242, 245 
Horfield Barracks, 203 


Horse, Disposal of, 108 
Horse Carriers and Vehicles, 33, 35, 38 
Hosegood, Henry, 124, 137 
Hosegood & Son, Henry, 167 
Hosegood, Obed, 230 
Hotwells, i, 1, 3, 22, 25, 47, 58, 59, 64, 87, 94, 
143-148, 147) 154) 177, 179, TOL 
Hotwell House, Pumproom, 87, 143-148, 
Site of, 147 
Low level road, 106-7, 122, 205, 233, 247 
Ratepayers Association, 106 
Hotwell Spring, 143-148, 147, 241 
Hotwell Point, 144, 147 
Improvement Society, 148 
Hotwells Landing Stages, 87, 191 
Hotwell Road, No. 225, 269 
Houlder Brothers and Company, 
1910 Strike, 116-127 
South American traffic, 192 
House of Commons, 86, 216, 246 
House of Lords, 65, 98, 184, 202 
House rents (1914), 177 
Hovis Ltd., 167 
Howe & Co., D. L., 199, Table 10 
Hudson, Dr. C. T., 234 
HUGHES, COUNCILLOR WALTER 
WILLIAM, 1895-1900, 243 
Walter Hughes, Senior, 243 
Hull, Port of, 26, 36, 123, 125, 156, 162, 208, 
Table ro 
HUMPHRIES, ALDERMAN SIR _ SID- 
NEY R. W., 1909-1928, 86, 96, 100, 
106-7, 109, 124, 149, 150, 156, 244, 
245-8, 257, 261, 279, 286 
Humphries, Mrs. Basil, 261 
Humphries & Bobbett, 167, 244 
Hunter, Captain W. M., 28 
Hurley, Miss A., 7 
Hurtzig, Mr., 54 
Hutchison Line, Table 9 
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Ice, 13, 30, Tables 7 and 8 
Iceland, 13 
ILES, COUNCILLOR S., 1905-1911, 67, 
100, 149, 150, 250 
Samuel Iles Ltd., 250 
Ilfracombe, Coastal trade with, 37, Table 10 
White Funnel Fleet, zgz 
Imperial Defence, Committee of, 204, 206 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (G.B. & I.) Ltd., 59, 
85, 153, 196-8, 251-2 
Large number and prosperity of employ- 
ees, 59, 198 
Board Mill, St. Annes, 153 
Import Distribution (1g00—-1905), 32-36 


Imports: Coastwise, 
1879, 1889, 1894, 1899 (plus overseas), 13 
Increase in size of cargoes (1900), 10 
1900, 30, 190 
1905-1913, City Docks (with overseas), 170 
1914, 190 
1900, 1914, 1923, 1930, 1939, 1950, 1960, 
1968, Table 3 — 
see also Animals, Coal, Sand, Tobacco 
Imports from Overseas, 
1861, 1866, 1878, 1900, 9 
Increase in size of cargoes (1900), 10, 12 
1879, 1889, 1894, 1899 (plus coastwise), 13 
1900, 9, 30, 190 
1900, 190, 194, Table 7 
1905-1913, City Docks (with coastal), 
1914, 190, 194, Table 8 
1900, 1914, 1923, 1930, 1939, 1950, 1960, 
1968, Table 3 
see also Animals, Bananas, Barley, Car- 
bide of Calcium, Cocoa, Cottonseed, 
Flour, Frozen Produce, Fruit, Glass, 
Grain, Ice, Linseed, Nitrate of Soda, 
Oil Mineral, Oil Vegetable, Oilseeds 
and Ojilcake, Provisions, Resin, Sugar, 
Timber, Tobacco, Wines & Spirits, 
Woodpulp 
Independent College, ‘Taunton, 213 
India, Shipping from (1914), 188 
Grain from (1887), 245 
A. J. Saise, 271 
Indian Railway Conference Association, 102 
Inland Waterways, 
Royal Commission on Canals and Inland 
Waterways, 32-3, 247, 257 
Evidence, F. B. Girdlestone (1906), 32 
Port traffic to Midlands (1905), 32, 173 
Barge traffic from Port, 11, 37, 200 
Association, 246-7, 257 
European, 162 
Proposed nationalisation of, 247, 257 
Small barges, rr, 32 
International Chamber of Commerce, 246 
Ireland, trade with, 189, 195, 199, 200, 276 
also see Coastwise trade, Belfast, Dublin 
Irwin, J., 22 
Isler & Co., G., 148 
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Jackson, W., 124, 125 
Jamaica, 118, Table 9 
JAMES, ALDERMAN SIR EDWARD 
BURNETT, 1903-1904, 1907-1908, 87, 
251, 252-3 
James, Stephen, 251 
James & Pearce, 251 


James, H. R., & Sons, 78, Table 9 
James, Captain T. A., 28 
Japan, Port development, 12 
Java, Sugar, 9 
Jefferies, J.. & Sons Ltd., 104 
Jessop, Gilbert, 8 
John Street, Easton, 19 
JOHNSTON, COUNCILLOR T. B., 1907- 
1909, 81, 254-5 
Patrick Johnston, 254 
Thomas Gwinnell Johnston, 254 
Joint Committee of Corporation and Mer- 
chant Venturers (1791-1802), 107 
Jones & Co., 200 
Jones, Captain, 28 
Jones, Sir Alfred, 56 
Jones, Jack, M.B.E., u 
Jones, R. H., 49, 8z, 102, 174-5, 262 
Jones & Wainwright, f20 
Jones, Wynne, 124 
Junction Cut, Avonmouth Docks, 65, 68, 70, 
72, 75, 78, 104, 105, 120, 197 
Jutland, Battle of, 202 
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Kaiser Wilhelm II, 1 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 163 
Kampf, Fritz von, 251 
Kennet and Avon Navigation, 32, 33, 59 
Kiel Canal, 163 
King, Captain B., 28 
King, C. J., and Sons, ii, 17, 116, 117, 120, 
124, 141, 186, 300 
Floating elevators, 160 
Charles King (1880-1916), ii, rr7, 118, 
138, 140 
Christopher John King (1827-1882), 17 
Christopher John King (1846-1907), il, 17 
Samuel James King, Councillor, (1849- 
1919), 186 | 
King Edward VII, 1, 66, 75-6, 79, 202, 204, 
230, 251, 253, 278 
King George V, 65 
King Henry III, Frontispiece 
KING, COUNCILLOR RICHARD JEN- 
KINS POOLE, 1848-1859, 14, 15 
King Street, Bristol, 242 
Kingroad, 112 
Kingsdown, Bristol, 236, 259, 284 
Kingsweston, 105, (House) 92 
Kingswood, Bristol, 220, 224 
Kingussie, Inverness, 215 
Knapton, E., Foreman, 151 
Knight, C. P., Frontispiece 
Knowle, Bristol, 235, 263 
St. Katherines Church, 240 


Knowle, Bristol—Continued 
Knowle Vicarage, 240 
Knowle House, 263 
Kensington Estate, 263 

Knox, John, 210 
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Labour, District Hours and Conditions of, 93 
Labour Party, 5, 123, 150, 270 

Independent L.P., 123, 215 

Bristol L.P., 123, 215 

Labourers Union, 18, 

Lambeth, South, 215 

LANE, COUNCILLOR WILLIAM, 1881- 
1890, 19 

Langley, G., ii 

Latimer, John, 21, 92, 221, 241, 249, 300 

‘“‘Launching of the s.s. Great Western,”? 225 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, 246 

Leake & Co., 251 

LEE, COUNCILLOR ARTHUR, 1900- 
1903, 39, 42, 45, 54, 234, 256-7 

Arthur Lee Bros. Ltd., 256 
William Lee, 256 

Lee, Enos, 152, 175, 195 

Lee, Joseph, & Company, 126 

Leiden, 110 

Leigh Woods, 87, 106, 260, 285 

Leith, Shipping (1900) 26, (1913) Table ro 

Leonard, Mr., & 

LEVY-LANGFIELD, ALDERMAN A. A., 
1898-1911, 1915-1927, 39; 49> ar, 100, 
258, 266 

Alderman Moss Levy, 55, 258 
Levy, Langfield & Co., 258 

Lewins Mead, 86 

Lewis, Captain A. E., 28 

Lewis, E. Manning, Trade tour, 184, 195 

Liberal Party and Government, 93, 95, 126, 
150, 24.7, 265 

Docks Committee (1911), 150 

City Council, 88, 230, 237, 264, 267, 281 
Party Associations in Bristol, 214, 230, 264 
National Federation, 214 

Bristol Liberal Club, 214, 224, 264 

Lighthouses, 67, 203 

Limits of Port, 8, 32 

LINDREA, COUNCILLOR T. T., 1904- 
1909, 62, 81, 259, 284 

Lindrea & Co. Ltd., 259 

Lindsay, Captain, 114 

Liner Ports from Bristol (1913), Tablesg and 10 

Linseed, 30, Tables 7 and 8 

Little, Brian, M.A., 249, 300 

Little, Fred, 157 

Little King Street, 275 

Little Western Steamship Co., 200, Table 10 


Liverpool, Port of, 36, 73, 82, 114-5, 120, 
128, 246 
Proportion of U.K. Shipping (1900), 26 
Freight rates, 34, 164 
Decasualisation, 136, 137 
Grain trade, The, 155 
Report on grain working (1913), 156, 162 
Coastal shipping with, (1914) 189, (1913) 
Table 10, (Sheds) 199-200 
Tobacco from, 85, 196 
Llandoger Trow, King Street, 242 
Lloyd George, David, 131, 183 
Lloyds Bank, 240 
Lloyds Register of Shipping (1900-1901), 29, 
IQI 
Locks, Entrance, and Port approaches, 
Avonmouth Dock, 42, 51, 53, 105 
Bathurst Basin, 67 
City Docks, i, 1, 3, 777, 144, 147, 185 
Royal Edward Dock, 51, 70, 72, 73, 74; 75: 
TI3, 253 
Totterdown, 59 
Netham, go 
Hanham, 59 
Cardiff, (Roath and Bute) 42, (Queen 
Alexandra) 74 
Barry (Lady Windsor), 42 
Newport (Alexandra South), 42 
Swansea (Princess of Wales), 42 
London (Tilbury), 73 
Liverpool, (Canada Lock) 73, (Mersey) 74 
Manchester Ship Canal, 73 
Southampton, 73 
Rotterdam, 73 
Hamburg & Elbe, 73 
New York, 73 
Protection of locks (1914), 203 
London, 86, 120, 122, 286 
Lord Mayor of, 17 
Tower Hill, 19, 20, 62, 129 
Local stone waterborne to, (1905), 32 
Hotel Metropole, 95, 218 
St. Olave, Old Jewry, 218 
C. A. Hayes, 239 
Guildhall, 247 
Arthur Lee, 256 
Allan McArthur, 261 
London, Port of, 2, 16, 17, 35, 73, 82 
1889 Strike: Mansion House Committee, 


17 
Proportion of U.K. Shipping (1900), 26 
Freight rates, 34 
1911 and 1912 Strikes, 128-9, 129, 131-2 
Lord Devonport, 128, 131 
Decasualisation, 136-7 
Grain trade, The, 155 
Report on grain working (1913), 156, 160, 
162 


London, Port of—Continued 
Coastal shipping with, (1914) 189, (1913) 
Table 10, (Sheds) 199-200 
Diversion of ships from (1914), 204 
London & South Western Railway Co., 86 
London Stevedores Union, 18 
Lorenzo, Eliza and F. G., 213 
Lorries, Motor, see Motor Transport 
LOW, ALDERMAN C. H., 1873-1900, 45, 
260 
J. B. Low, 260 
Low level road to Avonmouth, 106—7, 122, 
205; 233, 147. 
Lucas (Lucas Bros. & Co.), 14, 15 
Lundy Island, 28 
Lydney, 36, 200, 273, Table 10 
Lysaght Ltd., John, 6, 57 
Lysaght Ltd., John, 
Leased land, 57 
Barge dock, 90 
Tug Puffin, 90 
Iron and tinplate exports (1913), 192 


M 


Maas Haven, Rotterdam, 159 

Madras Railway Company and Harbour, 102 

Mafeking Day, 19th May 1900, 7 

‘Magpie Park,’ 91 

Mails, 57 7 

Manchester Guardian, 131 

Manchester, Port of, 16, 73, 117, 119, 125 
Proportion of U.K. Shipping (1900), 26 
Black-leg labour from, 63 
Report on grain working (1913), 156, 162 
Coastal shipping with, (1914) 189, (1913) 

Table 10, (Shed for) 200 

Mangotsfield, near Bristol, 223 

Manilla, sugar, 9, 83 

Manley, Captain T., 28 

Mann, Tom, 17, 18, 128, 131 

Manning, Cardinal, 17 

Manning, Edwards & Dyer, Wells, 232 

Mansion House, Clifton, 195, 253 

Maple Leaf Line, Table 9 

Mardon, Sons & Hall, 6, 23 

Mardyke Wharf, 58 

Marseilles, 112, 272, Table 9 

Marsh Street, 236 

Martin, T. L., ii 

Maryleport Street, 259 

Master Stevedores Association, 178 

Mathews’s 1793 Directory, 38 

Maudlin Street, 86 

Mauritius, sugar, 9, 83 

May, A. T., Table 1o 

May & Hassell, 58, 171 


Mayors and Lord Mayors of Bristol, 10, 45, 
59, 63, 67, 76, 88, 94, 99, 100, IOI, 123, 
212, 213, 214, 218, 221, 222, 225, 220, 
230, 232, 236, 237, 239-240, 240, 251, 
254, 260, 263, 273, 278, 279, 282 

Mayoresses and Lady Mayoresses, 59, 94, 
218-19, 221, 240 

McARTHUR, ALDERMAN ALLAN, 
IQOI, 1907, 93, 261 

John McArthur, 261 
McArthur, Nash & Co., 261 

McCarthy, Tom, 18 

McCurrich, John Martin, 44, 51, 89 

McILROY, COUNCILLOR ISAAG, 1goo- 
1904, 49, 234, 262 

James A. GC. Mcllroy, 262 

Mead Line, Table 9 

Mechanisation opposition, 60 

Mediterranean, The, 56, 112, 114, 272 

Shipping from sundry ports (1914), 188 
Grain from, (1887), 245 
Liner ports, etc., for Bristol (1913), Table 9 

Members of Parliament, 124, 212, 215, 226, 
229, 240, 247, 255 

Mercantile Navy List (1900), 42 

Merchant Venturers, Society of, 107, 144, 145 

Masters of, 212, 217, 218, 227, 238, 251, 
261 

Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 
235 259, 271 

Meuse barge traffic, 162 

Midlands, 94, 192, 199 

Port traffic by waterways, 32, 37, 173, 247; 


257 
Traffic by rail (1910), 116 
Midland Railway Company, 59, 86, 165, 160, 
173-4 
Miles Estate, 92, 93, 94, 104 
Miles, Philip Napier, 92, 93, 94 
Mill Hill School, London, 284 
Mills at the Port, 9, 23, 24, 94, 194 
British Oil & Cake Mills, which see - 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 
which see 
Grace Brothers, 167 
Humphries & Bobbett, 106, 167, 245 
John Robinson & Co. Ltd., which see 
Spillers & Bakers Ltd., which see 
- Stoate & Sons, 167 
also see Alderman Proctor Baker, 
Redcliff and Sir Sidney Humphries 
Minehead, 36, 191 
Mobile, 29 
Molasses, 9, 104, 105, Table 8 
Montreal, 10, 27, 53, 78, 112, 246, Table 9 
MOORE, ALDERMAN FRANK, 1912- 
1944, 88, 107, 149, 263, 264 
John Moore, 263 


Motor Cars, ‘Speed Restrictions (1914), 109 
Motor transport, 38, 108-9, 198, 205 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 264 
Museum, City, 67 
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Naish, Arthur, 228 
Napoleonic War, 6, 154 
Narberth, 229 
Narrow Quay, 15, 36, (Shed S) 199 
Natal, 223 : 
National. ‘Association of British and _ Irish 
Millers, 246 ! 
National Service Bill, 1947, 216 
National Transport Workers Federation, 
131-2 
Nationalisation of Inland aay 247, 
257 
Navigation Acts, 4 
Navy, Royal, 5, 202, 203, 250 
Cruisers protect Bristol Channel, 203 
Prize ships and cargoes, 203 
Battleship repair, 205 
also see Admiralty and 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Nelson, Admiral, 5, 202 
Nelson Point, 68, 197 
Nelson Street, 236 
Neptune’ S Statue, 57 
Net register tonnage: 10, igo 
Netham, 
Construction of dam, 57 
Lease to F. F. Fox, 57 
Lysaght’s Iron Works, 57 
Lock, 59, (Bridge) go 
Board mill, 153 
New Cut, 36, 58, 59, 67, 90, 94, 107, III, 171 
New Orleans, 53 
New York, 12, 27, 73, 120, 196, Table 9 
New Zealand, 119 
Trade tour of, 184, 195 
Lysaght’s traffic to, 192 
Provisions from, 195 
Liner ports etc. for Bristol (1913), Table g 
Newbury, 37 
Newcastle, 26, 116 
Coastwise trade with, 189, 200, Table 10 
Newnes, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 240 
Newport, 42, 261, 273 
Coastwise trade with, 36, 199, Table 1o 
1910 Strike, 116, 122, 123, 125 
1912 Refusal to strike, 132 
Newport Coal and Coke Co. Ltd., 273 
Newton Abbot, 233 
Newspapers, Bristol, 1912, 131 
Nicholas Street, No. 24, 265 
Nitrate of Soda, 29, Tables 7 and 8 


Norbiton, 254 

Nore Park, Portishead, 266 

Normans, The, 20 

North Somerset Coal, 154, 165 

North Street Wesleyan School, ae9" 

North Wilts Herald, 131 

Norway, 
Shipping, Steam and Sail (1900-1901), 29 
Liner ports etc., for Bristol (1913), Table 9 


O 


Ohlenschlager Bros., 104 
Oils, Mineral, : 

Imports, 56, (1866, 1900) 9, (1876) 57, 
(1888, 1890, 1900) 56, (1900) 30, 153, 
(1911) 153, (1900,.1914) 194 

Naphtha, 56, 57, Table 7 

Petroleum, 56, Tables 5,6, 7 and8 .- 

Turpentine, 29, 56, 57, Tables 7 and 8 

Oil in barrels, 56, (in bulk) 97-8. 

Anglo-American Oil Co., 53, 56, 153 

Western Petroleum Co., 53, 56 

British Petroleum Co., 56, 98, 153 

Netham lease to F. F. Fox, 57 

Discharge by pipeline, 97, 152 

Growth of imports, 153 

New Petroleum Bye-laws, 97-8 

Rumanian, 153, 208 | 

Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Ltd., 97, 153 

Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products Co., 
115, 152, 153 

Petrol Users and Traders Supply: Associa- 
tion, 153, 208 . 

British Mexican Oil Co., 208 

Oil, Vegetable, 56, Tables 7 and 8 ene other 
oils 

Palm Oil (1893) 14. 

Olive Oil, 56 

Oilseeds and oilcake from Overseas, 53, 104, 
(City Dock Sheds) 199 

1861, 1878, 1900, 9, 92 

1900, 30 re 

1904, 92 | 

1900, 1914, 194, Tables 7 sna 8 

Exported, Tables 5 and 6 

Old Market Street, 83, 84, 85, 107 
Oliver’s Mount School, Scarborough, 228 
Onega Wharf, City Docks, 177, 172 
Orbell, Harry, 122, 125 

Oxford, Trinity College, 282 


P 


Paddle Steamers, 191 

Palgrave Murphy & Co., 28, 199 

PARISH, ALDERMAN F. A., C.B.E., M.A., 
1934 to date, 17 


Park Row, 238 
Park Row Industrial School for Boys, 256 
Park Street, Bristol, 76, 232-3 
Parkin, Sir Ian, 17, 135 
Parkinson, H. C., 174, 207-8 
Parsons, A. Wilde, 225, 253 
PARSONS, ALDERMAN EDWARD, 
1890-1929, 45, 47, 48, 49, 81, 88, 100, 
149, 150, 265, 278, 279 
Passenger traffic, 112, 114, 119, Tables 9 and 
10 
West Indies, 57, 119 
Bristol Channel, 87, rgz 
Royal Line, 7, 112-115, 119, 122, 188 
Jamaica (1910), 119 
Estimate (1910), 119 
Patch, foreman’s assistant, 17 
Peaces Ltd., 199 
Peace, Thomas Arthur, 49, 89, 134, 145- 
148, 156, 160, 164, 169, 174, 207-8 
Peel, Sir Robert, 4, 5 
Pelling, Henry, M.A., 18, 300 
Pembroke, Royal Dockyard, 77 
Pembrokeshire, 229 
Penpole Point, 66 
Pensford & Bromley Colliery, 165 
People’s Palace, Baldwin Street, 240 
PERRIN, COUNCILLOR G. H., rgo1- 
1902, 49, 266 
PERRY, COUNCILLOR A. B., 1904-1912, 
13, 6, 88, 100, 149, 150, 267 
PERRY, COUNCILLOR BENJAMIN, 
1897-1900, 13, 267, 268 
Perry & Sons Ltd., Benjamin, 13, 267, 268 
Peterloo, 123 
Peters, Fred, 13 
Petition from Corn Porters (1887), 22 
Petrol Users and Traders Supply Association, 
153, 208 
Pewsey: waterborne traffic (1905), 32 
Philadelphia, 29, 53 
Philpott, J. A., 175 
Pithay, 14 
Pitt, the elder, 202 
Plummer, S., 124 
Plate, River, traffic, 116 
Pockett’s Ltd., Table 1o 
Point St. Laurent, 114 
Poll of City, rgo01, 42 
Ponton & Gough, 282, 283 
Poole, Captain A., 28 
POOLE, COUNCILLOR B. W., 1909- 
Ig10, 269 
POPE, COUNCILLOR W. G., 1900-1913, 
49, 81, 88, 100, 109, 149, 150, 234, 270 
Population, 
Bristol, 6 (1901), 9 (1861, 1901), 34. (1901) 
Within roo miles (1901), 34 


Port and Pier Railway, 1864, 66, 143 
Ports, coastal: see “‘Coastwise trade with’’ 
Portbury, i, 45, 48, 94, 188 
Porter, Captain F. S., 28 
Portishead, 
Railway (G.W.R.), 87, 95, 106, 172, 
173-4, 208, 285 
Pleasure Ground, 203 
Golf Club, 214 
Nore Park, 266 
Woodside, 276 
Portishead Dock, 
Many general references: including 1, 9, 48 
Sailing ships at (1900), 29 
Railway to Bristol opened (1867), 87 
Bristol & Portishead Pier & Railway Co., 
go 
Creek, 2 
Pier opened (1868), 2 
Dock opened (1879), 2, 84, 104 
Taken over by Corporation (1884), 2, 90 
Capital spent, (1900) 14, (1903-7) 96, 
Shipping tonnage, (1900) 24, 26, 27, 187 
(1914 overseas) 187-8, 190, (1914 coast- 
wise) 188-190, 192 
Loss on working, 54, 95-6 
Collapse of dock wall, 70 
Timber wharf, 95, 108, 172, 188 
Shipping dues differential, 96, 98 
Oil trade, 97, 97-8, 153, 188 
Unused facilities, 108 
Pier for passengers, Firefly Rock, 112 
Dockers employed, 140-142 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., 97-8, 153 
Grain equipment (1913) 160, (Imports, 
1900-13) 168 
Road route from, 172, 173 
Overseas imports, (1900) 30, 190, (1914) 
190 
Coastwise imports, (1900) 190, (1914) 
190 
No exports overseas (1900, 1914), 192 
Coastwise exports (1904) 33, 37; 193, (1914) 
193 
Timber (1914), 170-174, 194 
Ships diverted to, 204 
Wartime role, 204, 211 
Map, 1913 
See also Portbury 
Portland, Maine (U.S.A.), 27, 29, Table 9 
Portland Square, No. 27, 218 
Portugal, Liner ports etc., for Bristol (1913), 
Table 9 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Pountney & Co. Ltd., 255 
Pountney, J. D., 254, W.J., 254, 300 
Powell, Archie, 240, 264 
Powell & Co., F. H., 200, Table 1o 


Prices, 
Food (1890, 1900), 60 
Meals, 16 
House rent (1914), 177 
General level (1889-1900), 60 
Coal (1900), 60 
Cost of living (1g01-1910), 126 
Prichard & Co. Ltd., Henry, 234 
Prince Albert, 86 
Prince Street, 15, (No. 28) 22, (No. 36) 132, 
(No. 50) 29 
Prince of Wales (later King George V), 49, 
65, 66, 67, 230 
Princess Mary (later Queen Mary), 65, 67 
Princes (‘New’) Theatre, 6 
Princes Wharf, City Docks (Sheds), 160, 199 
Princes Wharf Granary, 17, 19, 20, 24, 29, 
94, r6r 
Elevator discharge rate (1887), 22 (1940), 
160, 161 
Dockers employed, 20, 22, 140-141 
Grain equipment (1913), 160 
Destroyed in air-raid, 3rd/4th January, 
1941, 161 
Princess Line (coasters, 1900), 36 
Priory Road, Knowle, 263 
Probert, T., 37 
Provisions, Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8 
From America, 9 (1861, 1900), 30 (1900) 
Imports (1900, 1914), 194 
Canadian, 194-5 
Australian, 195 
New Zealand, 195 
Pugsley, Captain W., 28 
Pullin, Thomas & Slade, 276 


Q 


Quebec, 114, Table 9 
Queen Alexandra, 75, 76, 79 
Queen Charlotte Street, No. 17, 229 
Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Clifton, 222, 
271, 276 
Queen Mary, 65-7 
Queen Square, 
Docks Office, 10, 20, 24, 42, 51, 67, 75, 
88, 209 
No. 38, 36-7 
No. 69, 55 
No. 9, 94,273 
Proposed Redcliff Bridge, 186 
Former residents, 209 
Grain merchants, 242, 245 
Queen Street, 167, 244, 249 
Queen Victoria, 1, 60, 64, 65, 86, 213-4 
237 253 
Diamond Jubilee, 22nd June 1897, 286 


R 
Railways, 
Distribution from Port (1902), 32 
Truck shortage, 32 (1902), 107 (1912) 
Waterborne traffic diverted, 32 
Harbour Railway (City Docks), 40 
also see 
Bristol, London and S.C. Railway 
Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway 
Great Western Railway 
London and South Western Railway 
Midland Railway 
Port and Pier Railway 
Ralph, Miss Elizabeth, M.A., 209 
Randell, F., Foreman, 151 
Rate-in-Aid for Docks, 5, (1900) 14, 16, 47 
(1900, 1905-1914) 78, 80, (1878) 84, 
(rates on houses, 1878) 84, (1g00-I1911) 
102, 103, (1914, 1915) 202 
Rateable value of City, (1841) 14, (1901) 15. 
Ratepayers Protection Societies, 39, 42, 
(Pamphlet) 43, 74, 89, 95, 108, 166 
Reading, waterborne traffic (1905), 32, 37 
Recruiting Committee, Bristol, 213 
Red Maids School, 215, 222 
Redcliff, rz, 59, 218-9, 221, 240, 281, 
Frontispiece 
Caves, I1 
Parade, 11, 15, 221 
Wharves, 17, 14, 15, 37 
Shot Tower, I 
Watts, William, 11, 191 
Perry’s warehouse, 13, 88, 268 
Sand depot, 13 
Flour Mills, 23, 29, 95, 106, 167, 217-8, 
244-5, 274 
Backs, 23, 24, 167, 217-8, 244 
Ferry, 24 
Rowes Wharf, 24 
Bull Wharf, 37 
Gerrish & Co., 37 
Hill, 94, 186, 218-9 
Rail depot and tunnel, 94 
Street, 186, 268, 272 
Bridge proposed (1914), 186 
See also Churches: St. Mary Redcliff 
Redland, 226, (Road, No. 207) 228, 275, 278 
Reed, John, 176 
Renfrew, 110 
Resin, (1900) 29, Tables 5, 7 and 8 
Revenue, Docks, (1878) 84, (1900) 14, 
(Estimate, 1901-67) 80, 82 
Rewlach, Staffs, 272 
Reykjavik, 13 
Rhine barge traffic, 162 
Rice, Mr., 219 
Richardson, E., 22 
Riga, 13 


Riga & St. Petersburg Line, Table 9 

Riseley, Henry L., Trade tour, 184, 195 

Robbins, Frank, Harold and Brian, 58 

Robbins Ltd., 58, 171 

Robinson, E. < & A., 6 

Robinson, John, and Co. Ltd. 5 90, 92, 104 
Bristol Mills, 9, 30 
Mill at Avonmouth (1904), 90, 194 
British Oil & Cake Mills (1916), 92 
Avonmouth Granary, 92 

Robson, J., 49 

Rodway Hill Golf Club, 214 

Rogers, Captain Woodes, 209 

Rosario, 29 

Rose, J. A., 26, 89, 90, 102, 175-6 

Rosemary Street, 138 


Ross-Johnson, Dennis, C.B.E., i, 16, 32, 
107-8, 150, 151, 152, 166, 169, 175-6, 


184, 200, 205, 206, 279, 300 


Appointment (7th November, 1911), 102, 


130 
Reports, etc., 


Timber Wharves, City Docks (March, 
1912) 108, (Sept. 1913) 168-174, 198 


Dock Strike (June, 1912), 130-2, 134 
Decasualisation (Nov. 1911), 135-142 


Outdoor staff re-organised (Jan. 1913), 151 
Inspection of grain ports (Jan.—Mar. 1913) 
156 

Grain working (26th May, 1913), 156-168 

Cold Storage, 168, 195 

Establishment Roll (May, 1914), 174 

Annual Report (1914), 177, 189 

Annual Report (1920 retrospective), 189, 
192 

City Docks trade and Sheds, (Mar. 1913) 
198-200, (Sept. 1913) 169-174 

Wartime proposals (Aug. 1914), 203-205 

Rotterdam, Port of, 28, 73, Table g 

Report on grain working (1913), 156, 159, 
162, 163 


Rowes Wharf, Redcliff pace, 24 
Rowing, 8, 214, 256. 
Rownham ‘Hill, 9, 07; 173 


Royal Agricultural Show, Bristol (1913), 


143, 208 
Royal Dockyard, Pembroke, 77 
Royal Dutch Forge Company, 110 
Royal Edward Dock, 67, 68, 69, 121, 197 
Many general references. 
1892 Scheme for New Dock, 44-45, 51 


Special Committee on Port Improvements, 


51734 


1900 Scheme for New Dock, 39-55, 65-89, 


107 


Estimate of cost of 1900 Scheme, 51, 65, 


72, 78 


Cutting first sod (15th March 1902) 65, 67 


Visit of Prince of Wales, 65, 67, 230, 237 
Tenders for, 65 

Naming of, 66 

Progress of Work, 66, 68, 69, 70, 77, 7375994 
Fatalities, 70 

Entrance dimensions increased, 70, 745 75 
Increased cost, 72, 74, 78 

Graving Dock, 70, 72, 75, 78, 104, 205 
Entrance Lock, 51, 70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 113; 


253 

Piers, North and South, 67, 70, 72, 75 

Granary, 72, 74, 78, 95, 155, 160, 163, 
165, 168-9 

Committee Inspection, 77 

Additional works, 72, 74 

Eastern Arm, 75, 233 

Water let in, 75 

Final excavation quantity, 75 

Opened gth July, 1908, 75, 76, 77, 79 

First ships, 78, 278 

Transit Shed O, 72, 76, 78, 95, r2z, 151; 
160, 165, 169 

Transit Shed P, 68, 72, 78, 95, raz, 151; 
155, 160, 165 

Transit Shed Q, 72, 78, 151, 204 

Transit Shed R, 227, 151, 204 

Transit Shed S, r2z, 151, 204 

Transit Shed T, 151, 152, 204 

Capital cost, 51, 65, 72, 78 

Revenue estimates (1901-1967), 80, 82 

Exchange Sidings, 86, 88 

Holesmouth, 92, 94 

Land, 52, 78, 92, 93 

St. Andrews Road, 92, 93, 94 (Gate) 92 

Co-operative Mill and Elevator, 95, 154-5 

‘Founding fathers,’ 96 

Shipping dues differential, 96, 98 

Ship-repairers at, 104 

Dockers employed, UME of, 138, 140- 
142 

Board room, 154 

Proposed sugar refinery, 107 

Dredging quantities (1912), 110 

Re-organisation of foremen’s duties, 151 

Timber Channel, 72, 152 | 

Western Arm, 152 

Oil Basin and Jetty, 152, 153, 208 | 

Oil imports, (1911) 153, (1900, 1914) 194 

Docks review of methods and equipment 
(1913), 156-168 

Grain equipment, 160 

Tonnage in store (with A.D.) in Sept. 1913, 
168 

Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products Co., 
115, 152, 153 

Petrol Users and Traders Supply Associa- 
tion, 153, 208 

British Mexican Oil Co., 208 


Royal Edward Dock—Continued 
Proposed Granary extension, 163, 164, 168 
Larger ships arrive, 168, 187-8, 192 
Proposed Cold Store, 168-9, 195, 205 
Aird’s claim, 183-4 
Steady success, i, 187, 200, 279 
‘Tonnages (with Avonmouth Dock), 
1914: Shipping (overseas) 187-8, (coast- 
wise) 188-190, 192 | 
1914: Imports (overseas) 190, (coastwise) 
190 
1914: Timber imports, 194 
1913 and 1914: exports overseas, 192-3 
1904 and 1914: exports coastwise, 193 
Military control (1914), 203 
Military stores, 204 7 
Sheds requisitioned, 204 
Wartime role, 204, 211 
Graving Dock for battleships, 205 
Military transports, 205 
Shipping diverted to, 204 
Captured merchant ships, 203 
Congestion in transit sheds, 204-6 
Billeting in transit sheds, 204-6 
Tractor depot, 208 
Transports and shipping onnae: (1914); 
210-211 
also see 
Dumball Island, Junction Cut, Low Level 
road to Avonmouth. 
Map (1913) 
Royal Field Artillery, 208 
Royal Gloucestershire Hussars, 76 
Royal Hotel, Avonmouth, 120 
Royal Lines, 7, 119, 121, 127, 192, Table 9 
also see Ships—Royal Edward, Royal 
George 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 171, 223 
Training ship, 171 
Royal School of Industry for the Blind, 222 
Royal (‘Old’) Theatre, Bristol, 8, 242 
Ruhleben (near Spandau), 207 
Rum, 9, Tables 7 and 8 
Rumania, 153, 208 
Rupert Street, 249 
Russia, 12 | 
Dredging and port development, 12 
Black Sea grain, 12, 208 
Shipping, Steam and Sail (1900-1901), 29 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Timber (1914), 194 
War (1914), 202, 208 
Liner ports, etc., for Bristol (1913), Table 9 


S 


Sailing ships, 29, 30, 56, 68, 156, 158° 
Decline at Port (1900), 12, 14 - 


World tonnage, etc. (1900), 29 
Numbers entering Port (1900), 29 
City Docks rr, 14, 15, 21,24, 29 - 
Avonmouth Dock, 29, 53 
Portishead Dock (1900), 29 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, 18 
St. Annes Board Mill, 153 
St. Augustines Reach, 1, 15, 41, 57, 90, 9J; 
110, 161, 249, Frontispiece 
St. George, 90, 223, 224, 226, 270 
Higher Grade School, 240 
St. John’s Ambulance Association, 63 
St. Judes, 8 
St. Lawrence River, 27, 112, 114 
St. Olave, Old Jewry, London, 218 
St. Peters Hospital, 258 
St. Petersburg, Table g 
St. Philips, 173, 271 
Marsh, 9, 92, 254 
St. Stephens Wharf, 91 
St. Thomas, 186 
St. Vincents Rock, 145, 147 
SAISE, COUNCILLOR A. J., 1902-1903, 
IQ08-IQII, 100, 271, 
Salanson, H., & Co. Ltd., 157 
Salisbury, Lord, 213 
Saltford Regatta, 256 
Sampson, Anthony, 101, 300 
San Francisco, 29, 78, Table 9 
Sand Imports, 13 
Sandhill Park, near Taunton, 218 
Saturday Review, 218 
Saunders, —, 256 
Savannah, 29 
Savile, Captain W. H. B., 174, 207-8 
Sayers, R. S., M.A., 300 
Scandinavia, Shipping from (1914) 188, 
Table g 
Scarborough, 228 
Schichau F., of Elbing, 206-8 
Scholes, Foreman, 120, 124 
Scotland, 215, Liner ports, etc. for, (1913), 
Table 10 
Scott, Rev. William, 218 
Sendall, Captain A., 28 
Severn and Canal Carrying Company, 37, 
200, Table 10 
Severn, River, 2, 8, 51, 68, 93, 105, 109, 173, 
174, 190, 197 
Severn trows, 37 
Severn Waterways, 32, 247 
Shackleton, David J., M.P., 124 
Sharpness Dock, 8, 9 
Competition with City Docks (1878), 84 
Timber to Bristol, 173, 174 
Coastwise line to (1913), Table 10 
Shearman, John, and Company, 
Sheffield, 125 


Sheppard, Alderman Frank, see City Council 
Sheriffs, 76, 212, 217, 222, 230, 238, 251, 277 
Sherwood Foresters, 4th (Derby Militia), 223 
Ship Island, Mississipi, 29 
Shipbuilding, Increase in size (1900), 12 
Shipowners and Ships Agents, Bristol (1913), 
Tables 9 and 10 
Shipping Federation, 116-127 
Shipping Lines using the Port (1913) 
Tables 9 and 10 
Shipping tonnages, Coastal, 
(1850), 9 
(1879, 1889, 1894, 1899), 13 (plus overseas) 
(1900) 9, 27, 188, 190 
U.K. percentage (1876, 1900), 26 
1914 Analysis, 188-190 
Size of coasters, 10, 12, 189-190, 192 
1900, 1914, 1923, 1930, 1939, 1950, 1960, 
1968, Table 2 
Shipping Tonnages: Overseas, 
1850, 9 
1879, 1889, 1894, 1899 (plus coastwise), 
13 
1895, 1900, 25 
1900, 9, 24, 26, 27-30 
1876 and 1900, U.K. percentage, 26 
North Atlantic, 12, 27 
Australian, 12 
Increase in size of ships,(1850—1900) 2, 
(1900) 10, 12, 190, (1914) 188 
1908, 187 
1914 (Analysis), 187-8 
1914, Transports and commercial, 210-211 
1900, 1914, 1923, 1930, 1939, 1950, 1960, 
1968, Table 1 
Shipping Tonnages (World), Steam and Sail 
(1900-1901), 29 
Ship-repairers move to Avonmouth, 104 
Ships:— 
Acme, 120 
Aline, 28 
Amiral Magon, 78, 278 
Argo, 29, 110 
Argyllshire, 192 
Asta, 30 
Auchendale, 78 
Avon, 62 
B.DI., 110, rir 
B.D.2, 63 
Bath City, 28 
Bee, 36 
Beneliff, 63 
Bidar, 53 
Bivouac, 28 
Black Dwarf, 36 
Boston City, 28 
Bristol City, 28 
Brittama, 191 


Brooklyn City, 28 
Caerleon, 36 

Cairo, 112 

Cambria, 191 

Cedar bank, 9 

Ceres, 36 

Chicago City, 28 

City of Belfast, 28 
City of Berlin, 28 
City of Brussels, 28 
City of Cadiz, 28 
City of Cologne, 28 
City of Dortmund, 28 
City of Hamburg, 28 
City of Lisbon, 28 
City of Oporto, 28 
City of Rotterdam, 28 
City of Truro, 22 
City of Vienna, 28 
Clio, 28 

Collier, 37 
Cornishman, 119, 127 
Chrysolite, 29 
Countess of Lisbourne, 36 
Dorset, 78 

Dunottar Castle, 272 
Dunraven, 37 

Echo, 28 

Enid, 36 

Essex, 119 

Ethelreda, 112 
Evelyn, 282 

Exeter City, 28 
Fifeshire, 119, 127 
Flora Belle, 35, 36 
Flying Fox, 171 
Frome, 62 

Fueda Mahn, 120 
George May, 36 
Great Britain, 2, 86 
Great Eastern, 2, 4.7 
Great Western, 2, 86, 225 
Hardangen, 112 
Heliopolis, 112 
Hero, 29, 119 
Indian Transport, 116 
Ino, 29 

Isca, 36 

Island, 37 

TFersey City, 28 
Juno, 29 

Kansas City, 28, 120 
Kariba, 127 

Lady Jocelyn, 120, 125 
Lady of the Isles, 36 
Llandaff City, 28 
Lusitania, 74. 
Marchioness, 36 


Ships:—Continued 
Mary, 36 
Mauretania, 74 
Menapia, 36 
Montauk, 62 
Montcalm, 78 
Monteagle, 27 
Monterey, 27 
Montfort, 27 
Montrose, 27 
Moy, 30 
Natal Transport, 116, 117, 118, 125 
Nigel, 29 
Norah, 53 
Norfolk, 118, 119, 127 
Norseman, 36 
Pioneer, 35 
Plassey, 53 
Pluto, 29 
Port Kingston, 118, 119, 127 
Princess Ena, 36 
Princess Mary, 36 
Princess Sophia, 36 
Princess Thyra, 36 
Puffin, 90 
Ranger, 36 
Reventazon, 119 
Roman, 78 
Royal Edward, 112, 115, 121, 188, 206, 279 
Royal George, 112-115, 113, 119, 121, 122, 
127, 188, 206, 279 
St. David, 36 
Salisbury, 53 
San Fraterno, 153 
Sappho, 29 
Sea Flower, 36 
Shropshire, 192 
Stlvzo, 29 
Snowflake, 36 
Sofala, 29 
Taff, 35 
Tasso, 112 
“Telena, 97 
‘Thiers, 31 
Titanic, 114 
Treglissen, 207 
Turcoman, 78, 119, 127 
U-boat 14, 114 
Victoria and Albert, 75, 76, 77, 253 
Wells City, 28, 212 
Welshman, 119, 127 
Westward Ho, 191 
Wiltshire, 192 
Shire Line, see Federal-Houlder-Shire Lines. 
Shirehampton, 70, 127, 205 
SHIRLEY, COUNCILLOR S., 1903-1906, 
93, 272 
Samuel Shirley, Senr., 272 


Short, C. B., 111, 207-8 
Silk, E., 124 
Silver Oar, 76 
Simons & Co., Renfrew, 110 
Sinking Fund (1900), 14 
Skutskar, 53 
Small Street, 91 
SMITH, ALDERMAN A. J., 1898-1908, 
49, 81, 94; 273, 274 
Mrs. A. J. Smith, 94 
A. J. Smith Ltd., 273 
John Smith, 273 
Smith, Clare, F.C.A., 102 
Smith, Foreman, 15! 
Smyrna, Grain from, (1887), 245 
Smyth, Lady, 154 
Somerset, 2, 3, 9, 57, 87, 106, 112, 154, 165, 
171, 173, 203, 208, 249 
Somerset County Council, 273 
Somerset House, London, 269 
Marine Register Book, 272 
South Wales, 123, 125, 131, 215, 223 
Coastal link with, (1900) 36, (1913) 
Table 10 
Coal from (1900), 34 
Coastal shipping (Coal, 1914), 190 
Collapse of coal exports, 195 
South Wales Daily News, 131 
Southall, 215 
Southampton, Port of, 73, 115 
Shipping (1900), 26 
Coastwise line to (1913), Table 10 
Spain, 195 
Liner ports etc. for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Spandau, 207 
Spillers & Bakers Ltd., 23, 24, 29, 109, 167, 
217, 244 
Squire, W., 22, 24 
Squire, William Wilkinson, 44, 49, 8r, 89, 
174, 184, 207-8 
Staffordshire, South 
Port traffic by waterway (1905), 32 
Stapleton Road, 240 
Stapleton Sanitary Authority, 271 
Steep Holm, 8 
STEPHENS, ALDERMAN R. CG., 1895- 
IQII, 49, 81, 100, 262, 275, 
STEVENSON, ALDERMAN L. K., 1951- 
1952, 1955 to date, 11 
Stinchcombe, E., 124 
Steamships, 10, 12 
World tonnages, etc. (1900), 29 
Stoate & Sons (Millers), 167, 245 
Stoate Hosegood & Co., 167 
Stock & Sons, Edward, Table 9 
Stoke Bishop Houses, 
Cooks Folly, 213 


Stoek Bishop Houses—Continued 
The Grove, 223 
Down House, 229 
Stoke Lodge, 251 
Springfort, 251 
Chester Cottage, 267 
Avonleigh, 268 
Stone, George F., 66, 300 
Stork Family Hotel, Hotwells, 143-148, (now 
Stork House), 239 
Stothert, G. K., & Co. Ltd,, 104 
Stourport, 37 
Stratton Street, St. Pauls, 218, 245 
Strickland-Skailes, Frank, 24 
Strikes, see Dock Strikes 
Sudbrook, 109 
Sugar Convention, 1902, 85 
Sugar Imports, (1861, 1900) 9, (1900) 30, 
(1876-1907) 83-85, (1900, 1914) 194 
Sheds, City Docks, 198-9 
Tables, 5, 7, 8 
Sugar refineries, 14, 83-85, 107 
Sulina, 282 
Swansea, 36, 42, 189, Table 10 
Sweden, Liner ports for Bristol (1913), Table 9 
Syndicalism, 131 
Swift, Dean, 39 
Switzerland, 162 


T 


Taff Vale Railway Co., 261 
Talbot, Canon, 138 
Talcahuano, 29 
Taltal, 29 
Tanner, Rees, 13 
Taunton, 213, 218, 232. 
Taylor, Edmund Judkin, 49, 74, 81, 89 
Taylor, Henry, 260 
Taylor & Low Bros., 29, 53, 58, 120, 171, 
260, 266 
Temple parish, 186 3 
Nos. 11-13, Temple Street, a08 
Church, see Churches 
Temple flour mills, 167, 245 
Temple Gate, 227 
Temple Meads, 18, 238 
Temple Meads Railway Station, 94 
Temple Back Pottery, 254 
Temple Back Power Station, 205 
Terrell, W., 270 
Territorials, 206, 223, 284 
Tewkesbury, 37 
Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, 7 
THOMAS, COUNCILLOR 5S. J., 1909- 
IQII, 100, 101, 276, 
Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. §. J., 207-8 
Thomas, W. J., 236 


Thorne, Will, 18 
Tillett, Ben, i, 17, 18, 19, 62, 117, 118, 122, 
123, 125, 126, 128, 129, 131-2, 135, 300 
Tillett, Mrs. Ben, 122 
Timber from Overseas, 53, 170-4, (1866, 
1900) Q, (1900) 12, 30, (1905-1913, City 
Docks) 170-4, (1911) 173, (1900, 1914) 
194, Tables 7 and 8 
Measurement, 10, 53 
Pitch-pine (1900), 29, 171 
Dockers employed, 138, 140-2, 173,177,179 
Timber exports (1904), Tables 5 and 6 
Timber Trades Association, 177, 266 
Timber Wharf, Portishead Dock, 172 
Timber Wharves, Floating Harbour, 29, 40 
58, 94; 108, 169-174, 171, 170-4, 179) 198 
Tenants’ tonnages (1911), 17 
TITLEY, COUNCILLOR W. A., 1903- 
IQII, 8, 88, 100, 277, 
Tobacco, 83, 85 
Imports, (1883, 1900, 1965) 14, 85, (1900, 
1913) 154, (1900, 1912, 1914), 195 
Trade report (1902-1911), 196 
Coastwise imports, 85, 196 
Tables 5, 6, 7, 8 
Tobacco Warehouses, 
Docks Committee’s, 3, 85, 87, 171, 195-8 
Casuals employed, 140-141 
Clift House, 154, 169 
City warehouses, 195-8 
Tocopilla, 29 
Tolzey Court, 281 
Torrington, 270 
Totnes, Bridgetown, 242, School, 242 
Totterdown, 263 
Lock, 59, 60, 61 
Oxford Street Church, 273 
Y.M.G.A., 274 
TOVEY, COUNCILLOR ROBERT 
GRAY, 1887-1891, 5 
Tower Hill, Bristol, 20 
Towerhurst, Leigh Woods, 260 
Town Clerk, 49, 74, 76, 81, 89, 146, 186, 210 
Town’s Meetings 
26th November 1900, 55 
15th January, 1907, 74 
TOWNSEND, ALDERMAN CHARLES, 
1877-1882, 54, 55, 230 
Townsend Farm, Rhode, 263 
‘Towpaths, 87, 106, 179 
Trades Union Congress, 11, 124, 300 
Tramway Centre, 39, 161 
Transport & General Workers Union, ii, 
19, 259 
Treport Line, Table 9 
Trowbridge, Wilts., 37 
Turkey, 208 
Turner, Captain, 76 


Turner Edwards & Co., Table 9 
Turner Nott & Co. Ltd., 167, 242 


TWIGGS, ALDERMAN H. W., 1890-1896, 


1900-1929, 1, 45, 49, 81, 88, 95, 100, 
102, 108, 116, 118, 123, 124, 126, 138, 
149, 150, 151, 166, 184, 230, 234, 2768, 
279-281, 286 

Tyne (also see Newcastle), 116, 125 

Tyne. Road, Bishopston, No. 11, 232 


U 


U-boat 14, 114 
Underfall Yard, 61, 108, 177, 172, 205 
Unemployment, 20, 21, 60, 203 
Union Steamship Company, 127 
Union Street, 14 
Unionist Party, 247 
United Kingdom, Shipping Tonnage (1900- 
1901), 26, 29 
United Methodist Foreign Missionary 
Society, 226 
United States of America, 229 
New York, Table 9, 12, 27, 120, 196 
Shipping, Steam and Sail (1gO0-I1g01), 29 
Larger ships, 42 
Provisions from, 195 
Mineral Oil from, 56, 57 
Trade tour of, 184, 195 
Shipping from (1914), 188 
Tobacco, 195-196 
War (1914), 202 
Grain from (1887), 245 
Liner ports etc., from (1913), Table g 
see also Boston, Dalhousie, Mobile, 
Philadelphia, Portland (Maine), San 
Francisco, Ship Island 
United Stone Firms Ltd., Table 10 


V 


Vanbrugh, Sir John, 92 
Victoria Pottery, 254 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton, 262 
Victoria Street, 
Samuel Iles, 250 
H. W. Twiggs (No. 65), 278 
Villa Constitucion, 29 
Vine’s Academy, Kingsdown, 236, 259, 284 
Visit of aliens to docks (1912), 109 
Volunteers, Bristol, 223, 284 


W 
Wages, 


Dock dayworkers, (1889) 18, 19, 20, 60, 
(1900) 60, 62 


Grain pieceworkers, (1889) 18, (1900) 60, 
62, (1911) 130, (1914) 177 
Varying rates for same work (1892), 19 
Building trades, (1890) 20, (1914-15) 
176-7 
Grain men’s-earnings, (1892) 20, 22, (1914) 
177 
Warehouseman (1892), 22 
Wages, general, 1900, 8 
Timber rates, (1900) 62, (1911) 173, (1911, 
IQI4) I 
Arbitration, which see 
Paid by Docks Committee (1908) 95 
End of 1900 Dock agreement, 128 
General goods dayworkers (1900) 62, 
(1911) 128, (1914) 177 
Casual labour (1913, 1914), 177, 183 
Engineer’s labourers (1914), a 
Lockgatemen (1914), 177 
WAIT, COUNCILLOR H. W. K. .» 1895- 
1908, 96, 282, 283 
Alderman W. K. Wait (1797-1852), 282 
Welsh Back Granary, No. 32, 35, 282, 283 
Wait & James, 35, 96, 167, 282 
Wait, Vincent, B.A., 300 
WAIT, ALDERMAN WILLIAM KILLI- 
GREW, 1870-1885, 282 
Wales, Shipping links with, (1900) 36, (1914) 
189, (1913) 199, Table 10 
Walker, C. H., & Co. Ltd., Sudbrook, 109 
Wapping (City Docks), 14, 15 
Wharf, 37 
Dry Dock, 86 
Rail Depot, 94 
War, 1914, 201, 202-211 
Military control of docks, 203 
Protection of docks and locks, 203 
Spies, 203 
Torpedo netting, 203 
Cruiser protection, 203 
Risk of mines, 203 
Haven Master’s duties, 203 
Patrol of Port limits, 203 
Search of inward shipping, 203 
Lighthouses and leading lights extinguished 
203 
Prize ships and cargoes, 203 
Military stores, 204 
Relief of unemployment, 203 
Sheds requisitioned, 204 
Increased use of Port, 204 
Cold stores and stocks, 204 
Battleship repair, 205 
Recall from annual leave, 205 
Additional labour required, 205 
Shipping diverted to Port, 205 
Transports and war stores, 205, 206, 210- 
211 


War, 1914—Continued 
Disposal of captured cargoes, 205 
Congestion in transit sheds, 206 
Billeting in transit sheds, 206 
Captain W. H. B. Savile, 207-8 
Turkey and Dardanelles, 208 
War Office, 109, 208, 210 
Tractor depot, 208 
Ministry of Munitions, 208 
The White City, 208-210 
Bristol Recruiting Committee, 213 
War Office, 204 
Ward, Edward, 254 
Warne, F. G., 300 
Water Bailiff, 76 
Waterloo, 191 
WATHEN, ALDERMAN SIR CHARLES, 
1884-1890, 240 
Wathen, Lady, 240 
Watkins, Captain S., 28 
Watts, William, 11, 191 
Weavers’ Amalgamation, 124 
Wednesbury, 125 
Wells, Somerset, 232 
Wells, Charles, i, ii, 39, 55, 70, 76, 78, 83, 
84, 85, 90, 256, 300 
Wells Road, Bristol, No. 165, 235 
Welsh Back, 11, 35, 185-6 
Ice boats, 13 
Coasters (1900), 36 
“Golden Bottle,” 37 
Flour Mill, 167 
Granary, No. 32, 167, 282, 283 
Proposed Redcliff bridge, 186 
User of sheds, 199 
Welsh Regiment, 205 
Welsh trade, City Docks sheds, 35, 36, 199 
Wesley, John, 229 
Wesleyan Methodists, 229 
West Indies, 9, 120 
Sugar, rum and molasses, 9, 83, 194 
Liners, 57, 119, 139, 197, Table 9 
Shipping from, (1914) 188 
also see Bananas, Mails, Passengers, 
Elders & Fyffes 
West Street, Bristol East, 245, 276 
Westbury College, 223 
Westbury-on-Trym houses, 
The Priory, 226 
Salisbury House, 239 
Eastfield, 244, 259 
Western Daily Press: 300 and frequent 
references, 
Western Petroleum Company, 56, 104 
Western Temperance League, 228 
Westlake, —, 18, 
Weston & Co., John, 167 
Weston-super-Mare, 8, 191, 273 


Inglenook, 61 South Road, 267 
Hutton, near, 267 
A. J. Smith Ltd., 273 

Wheel-chair bye-laws (Council), 108 

White City (Ashton), The, 208-210 

White Funnel fleet, rgz 

White, Sir W. H., K.C.B., 77 

Whitwill, Cole & Co. Ltd., 297 

WHITWILL, MAJOR MARK, COUN- 

CILLOR, 87, 96, 100, 124, 149, 150, 
156, 279, 284, 286 
Whitwill & Son, Mark, 155, 199, Tables 9 
and 10. 
WHITWILL, COUNCILLOR MARK, 
1871-1878, 1884-1891, 37, 47, 96, 284, 
286 
Whitwill, Mark, M.C., 300 
Whitwill’s Transport Co., 200 
Wilhelm II, Kaiser, 1 
Wilhelmshaven, 115 
Williams & Co., Christopher, 167 
Williams, W. Pugh, Tables 9 and 10 
WILLS, COUNCILLOR CHARLES, 
1883-1895, oe: 4, 42, 45, 48, 
86, 230-1, 233, 246, 

WILLS, COUNCILLOR GEORGE, 1876— 
1882, 84 

Wills, Ww. D. & H. O., 6, 59, 171 

Wilson, Havelock, 128 

Wilts and Dorset Bank, 240 

Wiltshire, 244 

Winchester College, 282 

Wine Street, 14 

Wines and Spirits, Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8 
Measurement of, 10 
Sheds, City Docks, 199 

Winsford, Exmoor, 19, 134 

Winston, Reece, 143, 300 

Winterstoke, Lord (Sir W. H. Wills), 251 

Witty, Councillor Featherstone, 102 

Wolverhampton, 37, 257 

Woodcock, Captain A., 29 

Woodpulp, 153 

Woodstock Road, Redland, 278 

Worcester, 37, 257 

Wordsworth, W. P., 174, 207 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 95, 183 

Wreck Commissioner, Canadian, 114 

Writer’s Cramp, 183 


Y 


Y.M.C.A., 264, 274 

Yeovil, 213 

York Road, Bedminster, 250 
Young, H. J. 8., 175 


Z 
Zoological Gardens, Clifton, 261 
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